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Book the Third. 
THE MYSTERIOUS HEIRESS. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
FRANK REYMOND’S DAUGHTER. 


Mrs. CHAMPION, made acquainted 
by a letter from Glamour with Lady 
Rollingford’s ultimatum, begins to 
fear that a match between him and 
the daughter of Frank Reymond is 
not quite such an easy thing to ar- 
range as she had imagined. 

Will Lady Rollingford never re- 
lent? Will she persist in keeping 
the secret of Louisa’s birth all her 
life, thus putting a barrier between 
her and her happiness? The 
thought is too dreadful to her. She 
loves the girl; she has promised, 
beside her dead father, beside the 
body of that man who was so dear 
to her, to look after his child’s 
happiness, and to see that Lady 
Rollingford performs for her all 
that she has promised; and she 
feels that it is her duty to interfere 
now, or at least to try and persuade 
that lady to forget her overwhelm- 
ing pride for once, and to do her 
best to marry Louisa to the wealthy 
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duke, as she herself cannot do so, 
being bound by her solemn pledge 
to Lady Rollingford never to re- 
veal the fatal mystery. 

Ordering her carriage that very 
afternoon, she drives into town and 
calls at Rollingford House. 

Lady Rollingford receives her in 
her little boudoir down-stairs, the 
refined luxury of which, plain though 
it is compared with the rest of that 
magnificent house, offers a very 
startling contrast to the old-fa- 
shioned dingy drawing-room in 
which she used to spend her days 
before her marriage. 

As usual, she is perfectly com- 
posed, and looks as calm and cold 
as a marble statue. She appears 
younger than Mrs. Champion, and 
her stern demeanour only adds 
majesty to her stately figure. Mrs. 
Champion trembles for her cause 
when she sees her, for her great 
knowledge of human nature tells 
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her at once how difficult it will be 
to inspire such a being with any- 
thing like sympathy for another, 
especially when it is to the preju- 
dice of herself. 

‘I have just heard of your inter- 
view with Monsignore Berretta, 
Lady Rollingford,’ she says, as 
soon as the stereotyped phrases of 
greeting have passed between them. 

‘Indeed !’ she answers smilingly. 
She is one of those women who 
seem to bear the inventory of their 
best manners ever in their minds, 
and constantly to reperuse it ; and 
the recollection of the past action 
of which she is reminded is not 
wholly unpleasing to her. 

‘The Duke of Glamour loves 
Louisa, and is ready to marry her ; 
but of course he cannot do so un- 
less he is made aware of her real 
name and position.’ 

‘You would have liked me to 
tell that cunning priest my secret, 
then? Ah, Mrs. Champion, you 
expect too much !’ 

‘I only ask you to show ordinary 
consideration for the poor girl, and 
not to destroy all her chances of 
future happiness, as you are doing.’ 

‘You speak well. It is certainly 
a grand thing to be able to speak 
well; but yet words are not actions. 
I have done more for the girl than 
you have, though you express your 
love for her in such warm terms.’ 

‘Perhaps you do not approve of 
the duke’s suit ?’ 

‘I have nothing to say against 
it. Iwill not attempt to deny that 
I shall be sorry to part with her, as 
I have grown to appreciate all her 
good qualities, and I shall certainly 
miss her when she leaves me; yet 
I suppose it will be for her good, 
and so I am ready to sacrifice my 
comfort to her happiness. I could 
not wish a better husband for her 
than the duke. If I had a daugh- 
ter of my own I would certainly 
consider myself honoured by such 
an alliance for her; but you can 
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understand that I could hardly sacri- 
fice my honour and my happiness 
to secure a greater portion of them 
for her.’ 

‘I can understand your object- 
ing to tell the history of her birth 
to a man like Berretta, whom, let 
us hope, Glamour will find out ere 
it be too late; but surely you can 
have no objection to reveal your 
secret to the man who is going to 
marry your adopted daughter ?’ 

‘I will never reveal what you are 
pleased to call my secret to any one. 
When I adopted Louisa, it was on 
the condition that the secret of her 
birth should never be divulged. I 
have done everything that I could 
for her; I have been a mother to 
her; I have given her a first-rate 
education, and have obtained for 
her a position in society such as 
her own mother could never have 
dreamed of: all this I have done 
in remembrance of Frank Rey- 
mond, who believed her to be his 
daughter, and begged of me to 
look after her as such. But do you 
think that I will endanger my posi- 
tion in society, and dishonour my 
spotless name, in order to secure 
for her a brilliant match? No, 
Mrs. Champion ; you ask too much.’ 

‘Yet she is your husband’s daugh- 
ter; and by rights all his property, 
even to this very house, belongs to 
her. You have deprived her of the 
rank and the fortune that by law 
belong to her. Don’t you think 
that you owe her something in re- 
turn for all these injuries ?” 

‘By law! You seem to forget that 
Iam Lord Rollingford’s widow, and 
that by his own will all his property 
was left unconditionally to me. 
He was never married before. The 
Ziaison on which you seem to place 
such importance was not a real 
marriage. No proofs of it exist, 
and even that wretched woman her- 
self could never establish the sha- 
dow ofa claim to his name or title. 
Besides, how do we know that 
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Louisa is my husband’s daughter 
after all? She is not in the least 
like him, either in feature or in 
character, and we have only Marie 
Gautier’s word for it.’ 

‘You do not believe, then, that 
she is Frank Reymond’s daughter ?” 

‘TI think it just as likely that she 
should be the daughter of any one 
else—the Count de la Mazerolle, 
for instance, with whom every one 
knows her mother was living at the 
time of her birth.’ 

‘Alas, how true it is that the 
sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children! Lady Rellingford, 
Iam sure you are mistaken, and 
yet I cannot prove it.’ 

‘I thought that you would never 
have mentioned this unpleasant 
subject again. I have your solemn 
pledge never to reveal the secret 
to any one, and I believed that 
even to me you would have had 
the good taste never to have men- 
tioned it. But I see I was mis- 
taken ; and yet you did not hesi- 
tate to accept my ten thousand 
pounds ! 

Mrs. Champion’s face flushes 
scarlet. 

‘Madam,’ she answers, rising, 
and looking down upon the great 
lady with supreme contempt, ‘that 
money you forced upon me; I 
never asked for it, and you sent it 
to me after I had already promised 
to keep your secret. But it shall 
be returned to you; not another 
week shall pass ere it is paid back, 
every penny of it—yes, and with 
interest too—into your own hand.’ 

‘I do not want the money!’ 
Lady Rollingford exclaims, fright- 
ened at what she has done; ‘ you 
are welcome to keep it.’ 

‘Ay, but I want you to release 
me from my promise.’ 

‘ That I can never do. You pro- 
mised to ktep my secret, and you 
must do so; it is too late now to 
retract or change your mind. You 
have a prejudice against oaths, No 
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wonder. Oaths may remind one 
who, like you, is so apt to change 
her mind, with unpleasant force of 
perjury. Still, you told me that 
day in Paris that you considered 
your word as binding as an oath ; 
I will not insult you by doubting 
for a second that such indeed is 
the case. Mrs. Champion, until I 
myself release you from your pro- 
mise, you must consider yoursel- 
bound in honour to keep my sef 
cret; we must all of us sometimes 
perform duties that are most un- 
pleasant to us.’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AT THE RACES. 


I now take my readers to one 
of the most lovely spots in merry 
England—the park of Sandown, 
near the picturesque little village 
of Esher. 

The time was—and, indeed, not 
so very long ago either—when 
Esher was a rural village, inhabited 
only by cottagers and peasants, 
who passed their lives, though so 
dangerously near the great metro- 
polis, in happy ignorance of the 
perils and dangers of the world of 
bustle around them ; when the rus- 
tic peasantry were really rustic—for 
town and country seemed as far as 
the poles asunder, and Londoners 
came to the sequestered little vil- 
lage in search of health, and to en- 
joy the tranquil repose of a really 
country life. 

But now the world has discovered 
even this secluded spot, and gay 
crowds of fashionably - dressed 
ladies, sporting lords, and money- 
grasping book-makers have in- 
vaded the little village, transformed 
its once picturesque and rural inn 
into a second Corner, and con- 
verted the grassy slopes of San- 
down into a fashionable racecourse. 
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A few people used once to repair 
to Esher to seek quiet and repose ; 
now great crowds invade the 
charming spot in search of excite- 
ment, for times have indeed chang- 
ed, and not even the secluded 
retreat of the great Wolsey is 
thought any longer sacred—though, 
strange to say, the ‘ Cardinal’ is 
once more @ /a mode. 

On the fine clear spring day 
when we contemplate this favourite 
spot a dense crowd of people fill 
the enclosure; the great stand is 
full of gaily attired ladies and men 
of all grades ; whilst a more exclu- 
sive set of privileged mortals oc- 
cupy the members’ stand, or pro- 
menade up and down the lawn, 
listening to the martial strains of 
the military band, and anxiously 
waiting for the saddling-bell to ring 
and for the hoisting of the tele- 
gram-board, whilst they discuss the 
chances ofthe different horses, and 
make up their last sweepstake be- 
fore the race. 

Every train from London arrives 
at the little station above the 
course filled with people, for the 
fine day and the brilliant spring 
sun have tempted many to repair 
to what they are pleased still to 
call the ‘country,’ who as a rule 
take but little interest in racing ; 
the greater number, however, are 
men whose faces are better known 
at Newmarket than in Piccadilly. 
But though the rail can convey 
one so quickly and for so little ex- 
pense to the very gates of Sandown 
Park, many have the good taste to 
prefer driving down, and various 
drags and landaus and wagonettes 
and conveyances of all kinds ar- 
rive on the course, and take up 
their place in front of the grand 
stand, making the place look 
like a second Ascot or a miniature 
Epsom. 

On one of these, a large drag 
drawn by a beautiful team of grays, 
on whose silver harness appears 
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on every available spot a count’s 
coronet, we perceive, sitting on 
the box seat, by the side of the 
saucy and ever-smiling Made- 
moiselle de Robertoff—whom some 
one in the grand stand has just 
named, and I think with some 
reason, ‘the first favourite of the 
day’—our old friend Louisa Rey- 
mond, Lady Rollingford’s adopted 
daughter. 

She is looking perhaps a trifle 
thinner and paler than when we 
saw her at the end of last sea- 
son, but her wondrous dark eyes 
have lost none of their fire, and 
even compared with the sly, saucy, 
almost wicked, yet ever-smiling 
eyes of the brilliant girl beside 
her, they shine with an effulgence 
unrivalled. 

She is most elegantly dressed in 
a complete /oilette des courses, in 
rich faille of the shade known as 
violet Ophilie, cut @ la Princesse, 
a style that seems to suit her grace- 
ful lithe figure, and buttoned along 
the whole length diagonally with 
three rows of richly-embroidered 
buttons of the same colour as the 
dress, but of a darker shade ; whilst 
a large scarf in créfe de Chine of 
pale mauve, soft and clinging, em- 
broidered, and trimmed with a 
deep silk fringe of a darker tint, 
is gracefully draped over the tight- 
fitting skirt, a fold of the same as- 
cending @ /’abbé galant to the back 
of the neck, where it is fastened 
by a bow of fail/e with flowing 
ends. 

Her dark-brown hair is drawn 
off her face and discloses her 
beautifully-shaped forehead ; and 
her coquettish chapeau capote of 
violet-coloured créfe is adorned at 
the back with a profusion of mauve 
ribbons which fall gracefully over 
the hair. 

Louisa has never looked more 
lovely in her life ; at least so thinks 
the gay Cassilis, who sits just be- 
hind her on the top of the drag, 
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his elbows resting upon the large 
Fortnum & Mason basket which 
contains the luncheon, as he leans 
over her, and every now and then 
joins in the animated conversation 
between the two young ladies, who 
both seem in great form to-day, 
and who are at all times a good 
match for each other in a combat 
of words. 

A strange sad look, however, 
overshadows the generally bright 
countenance of the mysterious 
heiress, and causes her at times to 
look almost melancholy—a rare 
thing in one so full of health and 
life, and who would seem to have 
been born for nothing but happi- 
ness, and which is particularly 
noticeable to-day amidst such a 
gay spirit-stirring scene as this. 

What can she be thinking about? 
Can it be that her thoughts have 
wandered back to last season, when 
she used to converse for hours to- 
gether with the clever and talented 
young duke, whose wife she at 
one time hoped to become? But 
no; she has just heard the news 
of his approaching marriage with 
the beautiful Gwladyth de Beverley 
confirmed by one who of all men 
is a reliable authority, Monsignore 
Berretta himself; and she heard it 
with a smile playing upon her 
coral lips, and without a pang of 
regret, at least to all outward ap- 
pearance, troubling her heart. 

Is her mind dwelling on the one 
curse of her life—the one dark 
point in her bright and dazzling 
existence—the mysterious secret 
of her birth and parentage? Per- 
haps. Yet why should she trouble 
herself about what is out of her 
power ever to settle satisfactorily ? 
Is she not courted by all, respected 
by the whole world, welcomed into 
the highest society in the land? 
Is not her adopted mother as kind 
and lenient to her as if she were 
indeed her own child, and will she 
not inherit at her death a fortune 
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which kings might envy? No; 
the mystery that surrounds her 
seems but to add to her attractions, 
and she is well aware of this. 
Were she, indeed, the daughter of 
a royal house, as she has so often 
imagined in her dreams, she could 
not possibly be more courted or 
féted by the crowd of admirers 
who surround her, and amidst 
whom she passes almost for a 
Corinne, only more beautiful and 
more mysterious than even Ma- 
dame de Staél’s world-famed 
heroine. 

These sad thoughts may occupy 
her mind and render her miserable 
at home, when alone and unseen 
she longs for the love of a mother, 
or the protection of a father, with 
that intense yearning which a 
sensitive and affectionate heart like 
hers must at times feel; but on a 
gay racecourse like this, sitting on 
the top of a drag beside such a 
charming little companion as Clara 
de Robertoff, and listening to the 
flattering speeches of the hand- 
somest and brightest of men, and 
feeling, as she must, that she is the 
undisputed belle of the day, such 
sad thoughts cannot possibly trou- 
ble her. 

No; it is evident that we must 
seek some other reason for her 
mysterious melancholy. 

But why need we go so far to 
discover what is passing through 
her mind? We have only to watch 
her closely for a little, and she will 
herself undoubtedly betray to us, 
unconsciously though it be, the 
secret of her sadness. 

I have already remarked that 
Rupert Cassilis is sitting just be- 
hind her on the drag. The gay 
young fellow also seems at times 
sad and downcast, his conver- 
sation is scarcely as lively as 
usual, he but seldom laughs ; 
and it is strange too that every 
time he addresses Louisa, however 
trifling or commonplace his re- 
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mark may be, that young lady 
trembles, as a_ sensitive plant 
might do at the gentlest touch, 
and an expression in which both 
pain and joy are mingled steals 
over her lovely young face. 

The truth is that matters be- 
tween them have come to a crisis 
at last, and that it was not by 
accident that the saucy Made- 
moiselle de Robertoff advised her 
aunt to invite Rupert and Miss 
Reymond to be of their party to 
these races. 

Louisa is fully conscious of the 
clever little lady’s manceuvres. For 
some time past she has been al- 
most hourly expecting a proposal 
fromthe handsome Rupert, for since 
we last met them he has become 
a constant visitor at Rollingford 
House, and his attentions to her 
have been most marked ; and yet 
—strange contradiction of the 
human heart—though she admires 
him above all men, and feels happy 
only in his company, though his 
looks cause her heart to beat faster, 
and his most commonplace remark 
brings a blush to her cheek, she 
yet dreads to hear this very con- 
fession of love for which she now 
almost longs, and would fain place 
an ocean between them even at 
this moment, though such a sepa- 
ration would almost kill her. 

Several races have been run 
and won and lost; the whole 
scene seems to her more like a 
dream than a reality; even the 
witty remarks of her bright little 
companion fail unheeded on her 
ear, for Cassilis is leaning over her, 
and, though he but seldom speaks, 
she can feel his warm breath fan- 
ning her cheek. She knows that 
the moment has come, she knows 
that this day will decide her fate, 
that yonder glorious sun will not 
shine another day upon the free 
Miss Reymond, that the most 
ardent desire of her heart is about 
to be accomplished ; yet she trem- 
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bles, and would fain send from 
her side him whom she loves so 
dearly. 

Presently Mademoiselle de Ro- 
bertoff suggests that they should 
descend from their elevated posi- 
tion and take a turn on the lawn, 
and look out for their friends and 
acquaintances amidst the gay bus- 
tling crowd. 

Lightly as a sylph she descends 
from her uncle’s drag, her aunt the 
countess and Louisa being obliged 
to follow her example; and once 
on the ground she manages so that, 
whilst she herself takes her aunt's 
arm, Cassilis is obliged to offer his 
to Miss Reymond. And thus they 
all four cross the course and enter 
the enclosure beyond, where, as it 
was only to be expected, they soon 
get separated by the crowd; and 
when Louisa turns round to speak 
to Countess Sartorius, she finds 
that that lady and her fairy-like 
niece are no longer near her, and 
that she is alone with Rupert— 
alone though in the midst of a 
crowd—and that purposely or un- 
consciously he is pressing her 
hand in his, and drawing her 
closer to him. 

She looks up into his face as if 
to seek for protection, and his light- 
blue eyes, so full of deep meaning, 
SO sweet, so pure, and so intense in 
their expression, meet hers. She 
can doubt no longer—he loves her! 

Yet his conversation is unlike 
that of a lover; a few passing re- 
marks, perhaps more cutting and 
facetious than charitable, about 
the mutual friends whom they hap- 
pen to pass in their walk, a racy 
anecdote, or the odds just offered 
by Tattersall’s men against such or 
such a horse. But how sweet they 
sound in her ears! Ah, it is not 
necessary for a handsome young 
lover to describe beautiful palaces 
by the Lake of Como in glowing 
language and enchanting verse, 
that his lady-love, if she be really 
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in love with him, may hang, even 
as the bee upon the flower, upon 
the honey of his words. 

‘Look who is coming this way, 
Miss Reymond,’ he says, pointing 
out to her a tall graceful lady, most 
elegantly attired, who leans on the 
arm of a middle-aged man, with a 
not Over-aristocratic countenance. 
‘Lady Victoria Fitz-Charles—at 
least, I beg her pardon—that was, 
and unfortunately is no more— 
Lady Victoria Sadfall.’ 

Louisa looks up and recognises 
the lady in question, who, as Cas- 
silis has just informed us, has in- 
deed changed her name at last. 

As I said when I first had the 
pleasure of introducing this amiable 
and talented lady to my readers, 
Lady Victoria has passed the age 
of sweet April-like eighteen. From 
her earliest youth she had been led 
to believe that she was destined to 
make a grand marriage, in fact that 
she had only to make her appear- 
ance in the world for every man 
to fall in love with her immediately ; 
and being a very imaginative young 
lady, and a rather ambitious one 
into the bargain, she imaged to 
herself a glowing picture of the 
wealthy, handsome, and talented 
young nobleman who eventually 
would become her husband, and 
consequently despised and over- 
looked every man who came near 
her who was not an exact likeness 
of her lofty ideal. But, alas, this 
Prince Charming of her dreams 
was a very long time in making 
his appearance ; years passed, 
season succeeded season, and the 
handsome and clever daughter of 
his late grace of Warrington—for 
handsome and clever she is, there 
is no denying ¢hat—saw every girl 
of her acquaintance, one after the 
other, marry and settle down, whilst 
she still remained unmarried, and 
she began to dread that after all she 
would end by being an old maid. 

She perceived with dismay that 
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every year the chances of her ever 
making a grand marriage became 
more and more problematic ; people 
had been used to see her a young 
lady chaperoned by her mother for 
so many years, that they somehow 
or other had come to the conclu- 
sion that she never intended to 
change her name. It was well 
known that she had refused men 
who, by their wealth and position, 
might have aspired to almost any 
girl in the land ; so the world came 
to the conclusion that Lady Vic- 
toria Fitz-Charles she had been 
born, and Lady Victoria Fitz- 
Charles she would remain to the 
end of her days. 

But the lady herself did not look 
forward with pleasure to such a 
termination to all her wondrous 
hopes of driving a great matri- 
monial bargain ; the idea of dying 
an old maid did not please her at 
all; and so, after refusing a mar- 
quis and three earls during her 
first season, an earl and two barons 
during her second and third, two 
viscounts and a baronet during her 
fourth, fifth, and sixth, and a couple 
of baronets and arich knight some 
time during her seventh and eighth 
London seasons, seeing that the 
Prince Charming of her dreams 
did not arrive, and was not likely 
now ever to do so, she has just 
bestowed herself upon plain Mr. 
Sadfall, who is not enormously rich 
either; and glad enough she was 
to accept him, too—at least so 
some people say. 

‘ How proud the fellow seems 
of his new wife!’ Cassilis remarks 
to his companion. 

‘He may well be so; she is a 
beautiful woman ; fancy her marry- 
ing a man like that! Lady Vic, 
too, who used to look so high for 
a husband, and who is said to have 
refused a duke!’ replies Louisa, as 
she bows to her. 

‘Yes, the Duke of Glamour, I 
believe,’ answers Cassilis mali- 
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ciously, and looking at her to 
see what effect his words produce. 

Louisa suddenly turns pale, and 
he feels the hand, resting so grace- 
fully on his arm, is trembling like 
the branch of a tree when stricken 
by the storm. 

‘Nonsense,’ she says, trying to 
appear calm and composed—‘ non- 
sense ; why, that was the year she 
came out, and the Duke of Gla- 
mour only made his first appear- 
ance in London society last season ; 
he must have been a boy at Eton 
at the time.’ 

‘I meant no harm; how seri- 
ously you take it! Well, he, too, 
is safely disposed of at last. Do 
you know this Miss de Beverley 
he is goingto marry? No! Then 
carelessly, yet still watching her 
closely, ‘ Well, anyhow I am sure 
I have often seen him flirting with 
Lady Victoria.’ 

‘ The duke never flirts ” 

‘No? Only with you, you mean, 
of course.’ 

‘ Mr. Cassilis, I wish you would 
not be personal.’ 

Rupert, though a little discon- 
certed at the effect which the men- 
tion of the duke’s name has pro- 
duced upon his companion, has 
pity upon her, and looking once 
more in the direction of the Lady 
Victoria, who has stopped at a 
little distance from them, and is 
conversing with a couple of tall 
showy women, wondrously attired, 
he mutters half aloud : 

‘True love—true love! Miss 
Reymond, do you think that such 
a thing exists ?” 

‘What a question ! 
tell?” 

‘Do you know those ladies she 
is talking to ?” 

‘Yes; Mrs. Harley Topham and 
her daughter.’ 

‘She, too, is a bride. I heard 
all about her marriage yesterday at 
Green’s. Well, she for one has 
not thrown herself away, according 
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to worldly ideas. I hear her hus- 
band is immensely rich, and a 
peer; but I wonder which of the 
two will be the happier ?” 

‘Surely you are not going to 
philosophise upon marriage ?” 

‘And why not? Is it not a 
subject that interests us all? 

‘Lady Pike’s dress interests me 
much more at this moment,’ Louisa 
says, trying to hide her confusion. 
‘Let us walk nearer to them; I 
want to see how it is made.’ 

Cassilis gives her his arm once 
more, and after walking close by 
the little group formed by the three 
fashionable ladies and Mr. Sadfall, 
who seems consciously out of 
place amongst them, they enter 
the grand stand to look for the 
countess, whom they have been 
told was last seen there talking 
with her husband. 

But she is not to be found there 
now, and one of the waiters of the 
refreshment-room below tells them 
that she has gone for a turn in the 
grounds beyond, accompanied by 
her niece. Strange caprice in a 
girl of the world like Mademoiselle 
de Robertoff! They leave the 
racecourse, and are soon wander- 
ing arm-in-arm through those beau- 
tiful woods which form such a 
picturesque background to this 
favourite racecourse. 

The trees are thick, the furzes 
and brushwood that conceal the 
ground are high, the solitude seems 
perfect; they might be walking 
through a primeval forest. The 
long looked-for opportunity has 
come at last, and the handsome 
Cassilis, no longer afraid of being 
overheard, pours out his heart into 
hers, and confesses his love. 

His passionate soul-stirring words 
are irresistible—his very looks seem 
to kindle love in her youthful heart. 
What can she say? What can she 
answer? In vain she tries to per- 
suade herself that she does not 
care for him; she loves him, and 
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she knows but too well that she 
will have to yield before long; yet 
will she be able to bring herself to 
accept a commoner for a husband 
—she who for so many years be- 
lieved that she could only marry 
a rich English nobleman ?—she 
who once imagined that she would 
have married the Duke of Gla- 
mour? 

But the case of the Lady Vic- 
toria rises before her. She, too, 
was proud and ambitious, and, 
acting up to her lofty ideas, refused 
every man who proposed to her, 
until at last she has been forced to 
marry a man whom, a few years 
before, she would not even have 
condescended to look at, and whom 
most likely she does not love ; and 
she was beautiful and talented, and 
the daughter of a great duke, which 
Louisa is not. Yes, it is a mistake 
to pass by happiness without deign- 
ing to stoop and pick it up; it isa 
mistake to refuse a man simply be- 
cause he does not happen to be as 
rich or as noble as one might have 
desired. 

And Cassilis is by no means a 
man to be despised ; he is the son 
of a baronet, and his family is as 
ancient and noble as any in Eng- 
land. She is confident he does 
not propose to her for her money ; 
he is not a man to marry for a for- 
tune. He must love her; what 
more can she expect—she an un- 
known girl, without a name, with- 
out a family, whom Lady Rolling- 
ford has adopted, most probably, 
out of pure charity? And she 
loves him—yes, she does love him 
—and she cannot listen to his 
sweet pleading words unmoved ; 
she cannot send him from her side ; 
for even if her lips, that have been 
so well trained in the school of 
worldly fashion, were to pronounce 
the cruel NO, her eyes, those 
truthful mirrors of the soul, would 
contradict her words. 


She despise him! Ah, no! on 
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the contrary, she loves him so 
much at this moment that a pro- 
found sense of her own unworthi- 
ness takes possession of her; she, 
who has for so long imagined that 
nothing less than a peer would be 
good enough for her, begins to fear 
that she would be doing a great 
wrong to this man if she married 
him! 

‘No, no! she cries, turning 
away from him; ‘you must not 
love me; you do not know who I 
am.’ 
‘ As if that mattered, my darling ! 
A name—what is there in a name? 
A rose—’ 

‘It matters more than you im- 
agine. What will your family say? 
What will the world think of your 
marrying a poor girl like me, who 
does not even possess a name ?” 

‘I will give you a name which 
no one will be able to take away 
from you. You need a protector ; 
let me be that protector; once my 
wife, who will dare to question 
your origin ?’ 

‘Ah? 

*You consent? You promise 
to be my wife ? 

‘I cannot promise yet; Lady 
Rollingford’s great kindness has 
bound me to her in such a way 
that I should not feel justified in 
accepting any one as a husband 
without her consent.’ 

‘I will talk to Lady Rollingford ; 
she loves you; she will give her 
consent, I feel sure of it.’ 

‘Very well. See her, then, and 
find out from her all about me. If 
she gives her consent, and if she 
informs you of my real name and 
parentage, I will be your wife; 
but if she refuses to do this, pro- 
mise me in your turn that you will 
never speak to me of love again. 
I should be miserable for life if I 
thought that in marrying me you 
brought into your family a name- 
less girl they would be ashamed to 
own. If you can discover who I 
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am, then, Mr. Cassilis, I will be 
your wife, but not till then.’ 

‘My love, not a doubt troubles 
me now; I am so happy. Ah, 
you cannot imagine how happy 
you have made me, for your words 
tell me that you love me.’ 

‘Hush! Let us now return to 
the lawn; the countess must be 
getting anxious about us. Hush, 
not another word ! 

Offering his arm to her, they 
quit the solitude of the woods, but 
as they approach the entrance of 
the members’ enclosure a tall pic- 
turesque-looking gipsy—one of 
those women who are always to be 
found at races—approaches them. 
She is attired in the humble pea- 
sant garb generally affected by her 
race, and a scarlet cloak and hood 
cover her head and shoulders. 

At once perceiving them, and 
guessing with that shrewdness pe- 
culiar to this singular class of vag- 
rants that they must be lovers, she 
accosts them, and, fixing her lus- 
trous eyes upon them, she asks in 
a shrill voice if they would like to 
have their fortunes told. 

Louisa laughs good-naturedly, 
she feels so happy at this moment ; 
and taking off her six-buttoned 
glove she presents to the gitana 
her tiny little hand, which Rupert, 
echoing her laughter, crosses with 
a silver piece. 

For a few moments the gipsy 
remains silent, holding the delicate 
taper fingers of the young lady in 
her own brown and weather-beaten 
hand. Then her face becomes 
suddenly clouded, as if she were 
displeased and disconcerted by 
what she has discovered there. 

‘You will soon be married, my 
pretty young lady—you will soon 
be married—and to a tall hand- 
some man with blue eyes and fair 
hair.’ 

‘Is that all? Louisa exclaims, 
seeing that the gitana is about to 
release her hand. 
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‘Would you care to hear more?’ 
she says half sadly. 

‘Yes, of course! Shall I be 
happy? Will this handsome hus- 
band you promise me, will he love 
me very much ?’ 

‘Shall I speak the truth?’ the 
gipsy says, turning round towards 
young Cassilis. 

‘Yes ; tell her all she wants to 
know; here is more money for 
you, he says, dropping another 
coin into her hand. 

* But you will not be angry with 
the poor gipsy ?’ 

‘Angry! what nonsense! Fire 
away; but don’t be long, for our 
friends are waiting for us.’ 

The poor woman again takes 
Louisa’s hand in hers, and after ex- 
amining the lines upon it for a 
few seconds in silence, she mur- 
murs in a low, almost unearthly, 
tone, that to the frightened lovers 
sounds like the voice of some super- 
natural being, 

‘You will be married before this 
year is out ; you will be very happy 
at first—yes, very happy—but 
afterwards a dreadful doubt will be- 
gin to trouble your soul; you will 
be miserable. Pretty lady, beware 
of jealousy ; it is the poor gipsy 
who tells you so. Your husband 
will soon get tired of you; he will 
seek for other amusements. You 
will be very unhappy, though, per- 
haps, not for long, for if you suc- 
ceed in bringing him back he will 
be for ever after faithful to you. 
Yet if you could see into the future 
as the poor gipsy can, I do not 
think you would change your lot.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
* PRO SALUTE ANIM&.’ 


Miss Oscortrt is not a girl to be 
easily discouraged. She had made 
up her mind to place the Duke of 
Glamour on her list of friends, 
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and, in spite of all the misadven- 
tures with which their acquaintance 
had commenced, she has at last 
succeeded in making of the wealthy 
young peer an intimate friend of 
her family. 

Her hopes, constructed on the 
most buoyant principles and of the 
slenderest material, can live in the 
most troubled of seas, no storms 
seem ever to destroy them; and it 
is entirely owing to her persever- 
ance and talents, which are indeed 
worthy of a better cause, that she 
has become one of the self-consti- 
tuted rulers of the society of that 
Vanity Fair where she hopes some 
day to drive so splendid a matri- 
monial bargain. 

It is at a large dinner-party at 
her father’s house that we again 
have the honour of meeting her. 
The cardinal archbishop is dining 
with them, and to meet him several 
members of the principal Catholic 
families in London have been in- 
vited, and Glamour, strange as it 
may seem, is of the party. 

The cardinal has acted for some 
years as a sort of guardian to the 
young nobleman, and, though they 
have of late seldom met, their 
esteem for one another is very 
great; and Monsignore Berretta 
has kept his eminence duly in- 
formed of the gradual changes that 
have been taking place lately in 
his ward’s but too impressionable 
mind. 

With his usual perspicuity he 
has by this time learnt to under- 
stand Glamour’s peculiar character, 
and he feels that the great moment 
for his final conversion has at last 
arrived. 

After dinner he leads Glamour 
into an inner drawing-room, where 
no one presumes to follow them, 
and, seating themselves on a sofa, 
they are soon engaged in deep 
and all-absorbing conversation. 

The gentlemen have just entered 
the drawing-room, and Monsignore 
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Berretta—who, of course, is one of 
the party—makes his way immedi- 
ately towards a group of ladies 
who are sitting in a corner of the 
room, and are engaged in a most 
animated conversation. 

‘What have you done with the 
duke ?’ Mrs. Baltimore inquires of 
him as he approaches. 

‘He left us some time ago with 
the cardinal. I think his eminence 
is conversing with him in the next 
room.’ 

‘This ought to be a red-letter 
day in our calendar. Ah, I only 
wish there were halfa dozen young 
men like the Duke of Glamour 
amongst us; I do not think that 
we should hear so much of Eng- 
land’s want of religion then.’ 

‘You are right, Lady Leigh ; the 
Duke of Glamour is a very superior 
man, and his conversion is sure to 
give a great impulse to the move- 
ment, and to awaken inquiry 
amongst the English nobility.’ 

Lady Leigh is one of the mon- 
signore’s recent converts, and one 
of whom he is justly proud, for by 
her frequent acts of exalted piety, 
and by her truly noble works, she 
has lately awakened a new interest 
for the Catholic faith amongst the 
higher circles of English society. 

‘It must afford our Holy Father 
great consolation amidst all his 
troubles to see what progress the 
true faith is making amongst his 
beloved English children,’ she says, 
her handsome face beaming with 
joy. 
‘I only trust that our hopes may 
not be frustrated. Once before, 
if you remember, the duke was on 
the point of becoming a Catholic, 
and for some reason or other he 
changed his mind at the last mo- 
ment.’ 

‘He was hardly prepared to re- 
ceive the light of the true faith in 
those days, Lady Wrathful,’ the 
monsignore answers, bestowing on 
this lady a sweet smile. ‘It has 
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all been for the best, believe me. 
Had he then become a Catholic he 
might have proved but a cold, care- 
less, and indifferent convert. He 
might have learnt the mysteries of 
the religion without reverencing 
them, and have engaged in its 
ceremonies without understanding 
them. I now entertain great hopes 
of him. He is most conscientious, 
a man who is thoroughly in ear- 
nest; and I am glad to say that he 
has not taken this decisive step 
without a truly sincere conscious- 
ness of its importance. I have 
watched the struggle in his soul 
from the very beginning, and my 
anxieties have followed its fluctua- 
tions. I have never until now felt 
quite sure that certain scruples of 
conscience would not after all rob 
us of him; but I am sure of him 
now. His soul is saved; we need 
no longer have any anxieties on 
the subject. Yet his brave spirit 
struggled in bitter agony ere it 
quite yielded, for there is a strange 
tenacity of resolve in his nature 
which is most difficult to overcome 
—I can only liken it to a woman’s 
steadfastness of devotion—but now 
it is fixed upon the true basis, no- 
thing will ever shake it, and we 
may count upon his loyalty to the 
cause, though it is at no little cost 
that I have gained this victory.’ 

‘I fear, as you say, monsignore, 
the character of our friend is a little 
too feminine.’ 

‘Oh, no; or rather, I should say 
yes, Lady Leigh, if by feminine you 
mean that higher and more exqui- 
site development of woman’s inner 
nature, which is often found in men 
of the loftiest mould ; and it is per- 
haps to this very peculiarity of his 
character that we owe his conver- 
sion.’ 

Though an Italian, the monsig- 
nore speaks English as fluently as 
if he had been born in this country ; 
yet he is not altogether able to re- 
press the genuine freshness and 
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earnestness which characterises his 
country’s speech, and, as usual, on 
this occasion he carries his hearers 
so thoroughly away with him that 
all desire to criticise is lost in in- 
terest and admiration. 

*I wonder whom he will marry. 
It is of the utmost importance that 
he should choose a wife from one 
of the old Catholic families of Eng- 
land.’ 

Lady Wrathful, who has two very 
handsome daughters unmarried, re- 
marks after a pause, in a subdued 
voice, 

‘Do you think that Miss Rey- 
mond has any chance ?” 

‘Miss Reymond ¥ Mrs. Balti- 
more exclaims, with some surprise. 
*T should say not, Lady Wrathful. 
It is hardly probable that a man 
like the Duke of Glamour would 
marry a girl without a name.’ 

‘She is a great heiress, though, 
I believe. Lady Rollingford has 
settled all her property upon 
her.’ 

‘Our friend does not require 
money, thank God! He is one of 
our richest peers, and can afford to 
marry for love,’ Lady Wrathful says, 
conscious of her daughters’ un- 
doubted claims to beauty, and of 
the advantages which such a parti 
might offer for one of them. 

‘There is Miss Oscott, for in- 
stance,’ another lady remarks, ‘ or 
Miss de Beverley.’ 

‘Miss Oscott is perhaps too old 
for him, but Miss Beverley would 
certainly be a very suitable match. 
I think he admires her very much 
already.’ 

‘ She certainly is an uncommonly 
pretty girl, and the Beverleys are 
undoubtedly the oldest family in 
England, and one that has remained 
faithful to Rome through all the 
vicissitudes of changing fate. I 
really do not think that he could 
do better than marry Gwladyth.’ 

‘You are right there, Lady Leigh. 
Miss Beverley would be the best 
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match for him,’ the monsignore 
answers thoughtfully. 

A general sense of relief seems 
to pervade the assembly when at 
last the red robes of the archbishop 
are seen at the farther end of the 
room. His eminence’s face is elated 
with joy, and his eyes sparkle with 
unusual brilliancy. Every one in 
that room feels as if a great object 
had been attained, and every heart 
beats faster. Glamour, looking very 
solemn and thoughtful, walks be- 
side the cardinal, and when Sir 
Charles Oscott approaches him, 
bows with that dignified air of 
graceful simplicity which is so na- 
tural to him, yet which on this 
occasion seems almost forced and 
constrained. 

Conversation now becomes gene- 
ral and animated, and very soon 
turns on religious topics. It is the 
eve of a great religious ceremony, 
and the cardinal is most anxious 
that every one present should at- 
tend it. 

‘You will be there too, I trust, 
duke,’ Miss Oscott says, addressing 
herself to Glamour. 

‘ All our nobility will be there, 
all the faithful, and several others 
too, who sympathise with the unity 
of the Church. The duke is very 
anxious to show to the world in 
general that he is ready to unite 
himself to us for the good of God’s 
cause in this world, and for the ad- 
vancement of his soul in heaven. 
You will consent to take part in 
the ceremony, I trust ? 

These words produce a strange 
effect upon Glamour. His respect 
and affection for the cardinal force 
him to give a definite and straight- 
forward answer to this question, 
and yet he feels that whatever that 
answer may be it will be as good 
as a public confession of his actual 
faith, and become a pledge of his 
future conduct given before the 
world to a man above the world, 
by which he will have to stand in 
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all future time, whether he like it 
or not; yet at this moment he can 
no longer resist following the dic- 
tates of his heart, and he answers, 
in a voice trembling with emotion, 

‘It is the most ardent desire of 
my heart. I shall certainly attend 
that service.’ 

And thus it happens, as it has 
many a time happened before, and 
to greater men than Glamour, that 
the necessity to reveal the true feel- 
ings of his heart at some critical 
moment of his life changed and 
transformed that life for ever after. 

Though unspoken in so many 
words, his desire to become a Ca- 
tholic has now been publicly ex- 
pressed ; his word has been given, 
he cannot go back. The motive 
outside of himself, which until now 
has been wanting to marshal his 
wandering and_ ever - changing 
thoughts, and to guide his wavering 
steps into the path of action, has 
come at last; and once in the path, 
he feels that he can now walk 
through it to the end with a hope- 
ful heart and satisfied longings. 

Every one hails his words as a 
good omen for the future, and many 
a face is turned with looks of undis- 
guised admiration from him to 
Monsignore Berretta, who stands 
modestly at some distance behind 
him, and to whom every one feels 
that the honours of the conversion 
belong. 

Presently a very handsome young 
lady, who has been sitting in a dis- 
tant corner of the room, rises, and, 
encouraged by a smile from the 
monsignore, approaches Glamour, 
and, in a voice full of genuine emo- 
tion, exclaims, taking the hand 
which he with undisguised admira- 
tion extends towards her, 

‘ Let me be the first to congratu- 
late you.’ 

This young lady is no other 
than Miss Gwladyth de Beverley, 
and all present begin to suspect 
that they will before long have to 
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attend a wedding as well as a 
baptism. 
Alas, no one at that moment 
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seems to think of the mysterious 
heiress. Yet can Glamour have 
already forgotten her ? 


Book the Fourth. 


LADY 


ROLLINGFORD’S SECRET. 


CHAPTER I. 
A GLIMPSE OF ANOTHER WORLD. 


It is not my intention in this book 
to present to my readers a picture 
of what has been called ‘Bohemian 
life,’ for I think I have already ex- 
posed its errors and vices, and 
pointed out its dreadful conse- 
quences, with enough clearness in 
Fashion and Passion,in which work, 
as a picture of ‘ Life in Mayfair’ in 
all its various phases, it was my 
duty—though, I must confess, an 
unpleasant one—to depict them in 
their true colours, however repul- 
sive they may appear. Yet the pecu- 
liar plot of this story requires me to 
give a few scenes in the daily life 
of that monde interlope which sur- 
rounds us, and to which we cannot, 
do what we will, wholly shut our 
eyes ; and I therefore earnestly beg 
my fair readers to pardon me if I 
take upon myself the liberty of in- 
troducing to them a certain lady 
whom they are not likely ever to 
meet in ‘society,’ but who, on that 
very account, is perhaps not the 
less likely to interest them. 
Madame de Fleurville, the lady 
in question, is a very well-known 
Parisian actress ; well known—not 
that she is by any means a famous 
actress, for even her warmest ad- 
mirers are bound to confess that 
her acting is at its best but indif- 
ferent enough ; it is by her beauty, 
chic, and talents as a femme du 
monde that she has become a wo- 
man of almost European celebrity. 
Whence she originally came no 
one knows, and most likely no one 
will ever know, but by her exquisite 
grace and savoir faire she has 


actually become one of those all- 
powerful Zionnes by whom men 
swear in public, and at whom their 
wives swear in private. That she 
is beautiful and fascinating, how- 
ever, no one can deny, and that no 
other woman has ever been able to 
rival her is also true; for she has 
the talents of a Chevreuse, the wit 
ofa Pompadour, and the charms of 
Ninon, over which time seems to 
have no power. 

With men—those brave jolly 
good fellows of the Jockey Club 
and the Cercle des Joueurs, who 
live for pleasure, and with whom 
life means pleasure—she is a god- 
dess, at whose altars they offer 
their daily incense; for she is a 
woman whose wit never wearies, 
whose speech, though at times a 
trifle décolleté, is never vulgar or 
coarse, and whose soft melodious 
voice charms like the sound ofa 
streamlet running through a tropi- 
cal forest; a woman whose eyes 
seem to have been made to inspire 
love in the hardest of hearts, yet in 
whose wondrous orbs there comes 
at times, when something is said or 
sung which touches her inner na- 
ture, a strange look of unutterable 
pain—a look that a philosopher 
might almost be led to imagine 
betrayed remorse for the present 
or regret for the past, or perhaps 
both—who knows? for who was 
ever able to fathom the bottomless 
well of a woman’s heart, in whose 
depths so many secrets lie buried ? 
But it is a look that passes very 
quickly —too quickly ever to be 
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noticed by the gay, flippant, joy- 
loving crowd that always surrounds 
her. 

At the moment when I first pre- 
sent Madame de Fleurville to my 
readers she is holding her court, 
reclining on a Louis XV. sofa of 
pale-blue satin, in a charming little 
boudoir @ 4a Pompadour, the walls 
and ceiling of which might have 
been painted by Watteau or Greuze, 
and which opens into a conserva- 
tory, small, but rich in rare plants 
and sweet-smelling flowers, in the 
centre of which stands a marble 
statue of Cupid, doubtless the pre- 
siding deity of this coquettish re- 
treat. 

She has just returned from the 
theatre, where she has achieved a 
great success in the new piece in 
which she has appeared this even- 
ing for the first time, as the numer- 
ous bouquets, floral crowns, and 
wreaths scattered about the room 
will testify. 

She is attired in a loose wrapper 
of soft creamy-coloured cashmere, 
trimmed with rich Valenciennes 
lace, which she doubtless threw 
over her in her dressing-room in 
the theatre when she took off the 
gorgeous costume—a real che/- 
@’euvre of art—in which she ap- 
peared before the dazzled eyes of 
the enthusiastic audience, whose 
noisy signs of approbation still re- 
sound in her ears. But the soft 
material clings to her, and half re- 
veals the matchless form of her 
statuesque figure—a figure which, 
at this moment, is not distorted 
by any barbarous corset. 

Let us approach her, and for a 
moment gaze at the face which is 
said to have done so much harm 
in the world, yet at the sight of 
which the very Fates would seem 
to have been disarmed, if the re- 
ports as to her age are anything 
like correct. 

Though tired and weary after the 
fatigues of the evening, she has 
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taken off her dress ; her hair is still 
dressed, as if she were to appear 
once more upon the stage, and 
large diamond stars and strings of 
pearls and rubies sparkle amidst her 
golden tresses. Around her neck 
also shine diamonds and pearls of 
priceless value; but her skin is 
whiter far than the pearls that rest 
upon it, and her soft voluptuous 
lips are redder than the rubies that 
sparkle on her brow. 

But strange to say, though her 
skin is of the fairest, and her hair 
is brighter than burnished gold, 
her eyes, which are by far the most 
conspicuous feature in her face, are 
of the deepest black, and shine with 
a lustre quite Oriental, whilst the 
long silky eyelashes that half con- 
ceal them, and impart to them all 
the languor and sweetness of an 
odalisque, are of a dark brown, 
which at a distance looks almost 
too dark to be real, yet which when 
more closely examined is easily 
perceived to have required no art 
to enhance the matchless work of 
Nature. 

I have said that Madame de 
Fleurville is holding her court. 
Now let us see who are the cour- 
tiers grouped around her couch, 
and who seem to have no eyes and 
no thoughts but for her. They are 
mostly young, handsome, and noble 
—the very jeunesse dorée of Paris— 
ay, and some of its gilded moyen age 
also; for near her we notice more 
than one millionaire, who court her 
for fashion’s sake, and one or two 
diplomatists who pay her constant 
attentions to further their political 
schemes, for Madame de Fleurville 
and her set form a power nowa- 
days by no means to be despised. 
Yes, in the good old times of paint 
and powder the mistress of the 
royal Louis ruled the world, but 
now wous avons chanvé tout cela. 

The conversation, as might be 
expected amongst rivals, and be- 
tween men who have come to seek 
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amusement, and by no means with 
the intention of rendering them- 
selves agreeable and entertaining, 
is rather broken and disconnected, 
yet is carried on in a light careless 
strain, and, as may be easily ima- 
gined, the topic is the new play, at 
the first representation of which 
they have all assisted this evening. 
And all of them, from the flippant 
lordling reclining on a stool at her 
feet to the solid old banker who 
sits at a more respectful distance 
on a low blue-satin ottoman near 
the fireplace, express, in one way or 
another, their admiration for her 
acting and her singing, and try to 
flatter the idol of the hour, who 
yawns in their faces as she listlessly 
plays with her fan. 

The apartment is redolent with 
soft perfume, and a great chande- 
lier of gas—that absinthe de la vue, 
as it has been justly called—sheds 
a glare of pure white light upon the 
scene and illumines every corner ot 
that matchless boudoir, reflecting 
the nymphs and cupids that disport 
themselves in airy attitudes and 
scanty garments upon the richly 
painted panels on the walls in the 
large full-length Venetian mirrors, 
which seem to multiply the luxuri- 
ous scene and render the rich 
apartment still more dazzling and 
bewildering to the eyes. 

* How beautifully you sang that 
pathetic littleromance in the second 
act ! says the Comte de la Maze- 
rolle, who is said to have been her 
constant admirer, and to have acted 
as her banker on and off for the 
last ten years —for Madame de 
Fleurville is by no means a new 
beauty, but has reigned supreme 
over the hearts of men longer per- 
haps than she would care to re- 
member. 

‘A silly little d/uette, two coup- 
lets and a clap-trap refrain; and 
yet it is the only song in which I 
can possibly make any point or 
hope to receive an encore, whilst 
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Angélique has three long songs all 
to herself. Ah, it was not so two 
years ago. I should have liked to 
see the manager who would have 
dared ¢hen to insult me by giving 
the best part of a piece to another. 
But what can one expect,’ she adds, 
turning her large dark eyes upon 
the count, ‘when even La Maze- 
rolle is beginning to get tired of 
me?” 

* How can you say that, Zo¢, my 
queen? Am I not as devoted to 
you now as I was when you made 
your début upon our stage?’ he re- 
plies, rising and taking her jewelled 
hand in his. 

She smiles, a soft gentle smile 
full of gladness; yet, strange to say, 
a shadow overspreads her face at 
the same moment, and the long 
taper fingers, which the gallant 
count still holds, tremble. It would, 
indeed, seem as if the recollection 
of that début of hers was not alto- 
gether so pleasing to her fancy as 
he has imagined. 

‘Léon, I never doubt you. I 
make a point of never doubting 
you. A woman is always such a 
fool when she is jealous! But if 
you really care for me, why don’t 
you see the manager, and tell him 
that you zzsist upon my singing at 
least as many songs as Angélique ? 
He'll do anything for you.’ 

‘You do not mean to say, beauti- 
ful Zoé, that you are jealous of that 
little actress ?’ exclaims, in his deep 
voice, M. Fétevojeu, the roi des 
vainards, as he has been called, 
because he once broke the bank at 
Baden. 

‘Jealous! I? Bah! fas si béte. 
The girl sings well, and has the 
beauté du diable, which some have 
the bad taste to prefer to all other ; 
but she will never have any great 
success—mark my words—never.’ 

There is such a tone of certainty 
in the way in which she says this, 
that her words, gently as they have 
been spoken, sound like a defiance. 
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‘I believe you, Zoé¢,’ says the 
heavy banker, M. Champignon, 
from his corner; and a chorus of 
abusive remarks on the rival actress 
follows, the highest notes in the 
concert being from the voices of 
the count, who is still standing by 
her side, and of the youthful lord- 
ling at her feet, while the roi des 
vainards, talking incessantly in an 
unctuous Marseillaise brogue, fur- 
nishes a fine bass accompaniment 
to the score, until Madame de 
Fleurville, who, strange to say, does 
not seem to enjoy hearing her rival 
abused, puts a sudden end to the 
conversation by asking in a care- 
less contemptuous voice if there is 
not a man ofideas among them all 
who can furnish a newer theme. 

‘You have heard about our 
young friend Cassilis?’ the count 
remarks, anxious to please the 
reigning beauty. 

‘Who? Rupert Cassilis ?” 

‘That deau farceur with the cham- 
pagne-coloured moustache ?” 

‘ Yes, the same.’ 

‘And what about him ? Madame 
de Fleurville asks, a look of eager 
curiosity beaming in her bright 
eyes. ‘ I trust nothing has happen- 
ed to him; I like that boy, and, 
dame, I should be really sorry if 
any harm were to befall him.’ 

‘Well, a great harm is about to 
befall him—he is going to be mar- 
ried.’ 

‘Married ! ¢iens! Going to be 
married ! and you call that a mis- 
fortune ?” 

‘Well, you ought to be the best 
judge on that point, Zoé ; you have 
the advantage over any of us there 
—you have been married.’ 

‘Bah! nonsense! You know 
that my marriage was so slight an 
affair that it hardly deserves the 
name. But who is he going to 
marry ?” 

‘An heiress—a very wealthy 
English heiress—a charming miss.’ 

‘Really! exclaims M. Fétevo- 
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jeu, getting interested. ‘Well, 1 
am glad of that; the poor fellow 
was always hard up for money, and 
it is a pity, for he is fond of fun, 
and loves cards.’ 

*O you wicked man! Madame 
de Fleurville says, laughing, and 
showing a double row of faultless 
teeth of surpassing whiteness. 
‘You only think of yourself. La 
Rochefoucauld was thought a 
deep philosopher, because he said 
that in the adversities of our best 
friends we always find something 
which is not wholly displeasing to 
us ; but you must be a greater, for 
you have changed the maxim, and 
you hail the good fortunes of your 
friends, hoping to profit by them. 
But tell me, Léon, who is this girl ? 
An English miss, you say ?” 

‘Why, that is the general ques- 
tion. No one knows.’ 

‘But you have been in London 
lately, and can tell us.’ 

‘I wish I could ; why, I should 
become the greatest favourite at 
all the clubs, if I could answer that 
question.’ 

Madame de Fleurville’s curiosity 
becomes excited, and she half rises 
from her couch, as she says, ‘ But 
surely this girl must have a name, 
a family, a history.’ 

‘No, she has no name, no family, 
no history.’ 

‘You are joking ! 

‘You know, Zod, I 
joke.’ 

‘Then tell me the name of the 
girl our friend is about to marry.’ 

‘ Her real name no one knows— 
she is one of the mysteries of May- 
fair—but she goes by the name of 
Miss Reymond, which is the fami- 
ly name of Lady Rollingford, the 
lady who has adopted her, and 
whose fortune, it seems, she is to 
have at her death.’ 

Silence reigns for a few seconds 
after this. 

‘What is the matter, Zo¢?’ ex- 
claims the count. ‘ How pale you 
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look! What isthe matter? you are 
not feeling ill, are you ?” 

‘I? no. Well, yes, I am alittle 
tired after the play ; new perform- 
ances are always very fatiguing, 
and you know that I am not very 
strong,’ she answers, in some con- 
fusion. ‘But tell me,’ she adds, 
trying to speak in her natural tone 
of voice, ‘tell me all you know 
about this mysterious Miss Rey- 
mond.’ 

‘You are fatigued—don’t you 
think that we had better leave 
you ?” 

*‘No— without supper ?—cer- 
tainly not; I could not allow such 
a thing. It is nothing, believe 
me; I am better now. Ring the 
bell, Léon, and let us have supper 
at once ; I suppose it is of no use 
waiting any longer for our other 
friends : I daresay they are sup- 
ping with Angélique at the Maison 
Dorée. But do tell me all you 
know about this girl.’ 

‘Who? Miss Reymond?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘You seem to take great interest 
in her.’ 

‘Well, yes. You see she is going 
to marry one of my greatest friends; 
besides, there seems to be so much 
mystery about her, if all you tell 
me is true.’ 

‘True! what do you mean?’ 

‘I want to know seriously, and 
all joking apart, if it is really a fact 
that no one knows who this Miss 
Reymond is.’ 

‘Yes, madame; what the count 
has told you respecting the young 
lady in question is quite true,’ one 
of the other men remarks; ‘I have 
only just returned from London, 
and can assure you that this mys- 
terious Miss Reymond is the prin- 
cipal topic of conversation.’ 

‘And who is she generally sup- 
posed to be? Surely people must 
invent some story or other to ac- 
count for the mystery that seems 
to surround her.’ 
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‘Of course there are plenty of 
stories, unfortunately only too 
many ; and even if she were her- 
self to reveal her true history, I 
very much doubt if any one would 
believe it.’ 

‘Some say she must be a natural 
daughter of Lady Rollingford her- 
self; others suppose her to be the 
child of some royal house, who 
from political motives is afraid to 
own her; someeven go so far as 
to name the family ; but I fear all 
these stories are alike devoid of 
foundation.’ 

Madame de Fleurville remains 
silent for a few minutes, and seems 
as if lost in deep thought, for she 
does not notice that the young lord 
at her feet has taken possession of 
her hand, which was hanging list- 
lessly beside her, and is imprinting 
warm ardent kisses upon it; at 
last she becomes aware of the fact, 
and withdrawing it with a brusque 
movement, she says, 

‘Has it never occurred to any 
one that she might be Lord Rol- 
lingford’s daughter ?” 

‘It is impossible, believe me, 
Zoé, to imagine anything that has 
not already been suggested bysome 
one; but the story that she is a 
daughter of Lady Rollingford’s hus- 
band seems to me the most impro- 
bable of all. Do you think that 
any: woman in her senses would 
ever adopt her husband’s natural 
children ?” 

‘Well, perhaps not; but is she 
really going to leave her all her 
money ?” 

‘Let us hope so, for our friend’s 
sake,’ the count answered, with a 
grimace, for already the conversa- 
tion is beginning to bore him. 

‘You are sure that she is gomg 
to have all Lady Rollingford’s 
money? I hear she is enormously 
rich.’ 

‘One cannot be sure of any- 
thing, mon cher Fétevojeu. I have 
never seen ‘her will, so how can I 
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tell? All I know is, that people 
in London society seem to think 
so.” 

‘It will be a grand marriage for 
young Cassilis, then,’ M. Cham- 
pignon remarks. ‘Some one point- 
ed out the Hétel Rollingford to 
me when I was last in London, 
and really it is a splendid build- 
ing.’ 

‘Come, come, don’t you think 
that you have talked enough about 
this Miss Reymond?’ says the 
young lord, rising and walking to 
the fireplace, where a large wood 
fire is burning. 

‘Ah, milord Dare, perhaps you 
can tell me something really true 
about her—you are an English- 
man, and must know her.’ 

‘Oh, bother! Well, yes, I know 
her, of course ; but upon my soul 
I know nothing at all about her, 
neither do I care, by Jove!’ 

*You know her—ah, is she 
pretty ?” 

‘Rather.’ 

‘Only rather? Now what is she 
like? Do tell me, I am all curi- 
osity.’ 

‘So it seems. I had no idea, 
Zoé, that you were so fond of that 
young Englishman, and took such 
a deep interest in all his doings,’ 
the count says; and then, turning 
to the servant who has just en- 
tered the room in answer to his 
summons, he inquires in an angry 
tone if the supper is ever going to 
be ready. 

‘What is she like? do tell me, 
Lord Dare.’ 

‘Well, she is dark, tall, and 
clever-looking; she looks more 
like a foreigner than an English 
girl.’ 

‘Is she a Catholic? 

‘Yes, I think so.’ 

‘Ah, thank God for that!’ 

‘Thank God for what? AA, 
diantre! how pious we are get- 
ting 

‘If you are so anxious for your 
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supper, Léon, that you must make 
yourself disagreeable, I should ad- 
vise you to go and look after it 
yourself,’ the spoilt beauty ex- 
claims, with a toss of her lovely 
head. 

‘ Sapredic! Really, Zod, on reste 
chez soi quand on a des torquades 
pareilles.’ 

‘I am chez moi, monsieur.’ 

‘ Dame, je me la brise, moi. In 
that case, I daresay Angélique 
will give me something to eat at 
the Maison Dorée,’ the count says, 
walking out of the room in a pet, 
and banging the door behind him. 

‘Oh ca, par exemple! really do 
believe that he is jealous of Rupert 
Cassilis.’ 

‘La Mazerolle has a very quick 
temper ; he easily gets into a rage,’ 
says the banker, who bears the 
count no love. 

‘Rupert is much younger and 
infinitely handsomer than he is, the 
vieux Gre.’ 

‘But he is not so rich,’ puts in 
Fétevojeu. 

‘And he is about to be niar- 
ried |’ 

‘Yes; revenons ad nos moutons. 
So this girl is in love with Rupert? 
She has good taste.’ 

*Oh, but I don’t believe for a 
moment that she will marry him,’ 
the Englishman says, from the 
hearthrug, where he has stood all 
this time with his back to the fire, 
contemplating the long shadows 
which his straight thin legs throw 
upon the white Aubusson carpet. 

‘Indeed! and why not?’ 

‘ Because she is a very ambitious 
girl. Only the other day she might 
have married the Duke of Glamour 
if she had liked.’ 

‘Who? that English duke who 
has recently become a Catholic, 
and whose conversion, I am told, 
caused such a sensation in Lon- 
don ? P 

‘Yes, the same.’ 

‘That would have been a grand 
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marriage for her. But did he ever 
think of marrying her ? 

‘I believe so; they used to be 
always flirting together, and some 
say that he only became a Catholic 
to please her.’ 

‘I don’t think much of flirting. 
I believe all English girls flirt and 
mean nothing by it; but I suppose 
she has given up all idea of marry- 
ing him now.’ 

‘I believe he is about to be mar- 
ried to some one else.’ 

‘Then she will marry Rupert— 
“le beau Rupert,” as we used to 
call him.’ 

‘She may ; but I think that she 
could easily do better than that if 
she chose.’ 

‘She is very fascinating, then?’ 

Lord Dare laughs. 

‘She has a charming manner 
and plenty of opportunities, and 
with these, a clever girl like Louisa 
Reymond might marry any fellow 
she chose, / should say.’ 

‘Rupert is very handsome, and 
very bright and brilliant; I could 
easily forgive any woman for falling 
in love with him.’ 

‘And could you forgive im as 
easily for marrying her, Zo¢ ?” 

Madame de Fleurville remains 
silent for a moment; then she 
smiles, and says in a tone of voice 
that is scarcely her usual one, 

‘I think I could forgive his 
marrying Miss Reymond.’ 

The servant comes in at this 
moment to announce that ‘ Ma- 
dame est servie,’ and a few minutes 
later the fascinating actress and 
her friends are partaking of an ex- 
quisite supper in the gorgeously 
decorated dining-room, and the 
conversation and laughter become 
gayer and brighter as the cham- 
pagne corks fly, and the Venetian 
tumblers, full of sparkling wine, 
circulate round the merry group, 
and ‘The health and happiness of 
Monsieur and Madame de Cas- 
silis!’ is proposed as the toast of 
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the evening by the brilliant queen 
of the feast. 


CHAPTER II. 
RUPERT CASSILIS. 


RuPERT CASSILIS, as every one 
knows, is the second son of Sir 
Robert de Cassilis, an English 
baronet descended from an illus- 
trious line, and married toa French 
lady, who has induced her husband 


_to reside almost entirely in France. 


Their second son, Rupert, was 
born at the Chateau de la Quin- 
tenie, the fine ancestral home of 
her family in the sunny south, and 
brought up at the family Adfe/ in 
Paris. 

Being the youngest of her chil- 
dren, he was from his cradle his 
mother’s pet. She was a thorough 
French lady of the old school, 
nobly born and noble-minded, a 
devout Catholic, and a_ stanch 
Légitimiste. She perfectly doated 
upon her pretty curly - headed 
little English boy, and for many 
years hardly permitted any one to 
touch her treasure—for fear, I sup- 
pose, that he might get broken. 

As soon as he was old enough 
to learn anything besides mischief, 
he was placed under the care of 
the family chaplain—a priest who 
had lived so long in the Cassilis 
family that he almost formed part 
of it. But even this solemn and 
highly respectable ecclesiastic was 
forced to confess, after a while, 
that the youthful Rupert was too 
much for him—for, indeed, brought 
up amongst women and priests, 
and accustomed to have his own 
way in everything, the child had 
become very self-willed, and could 
not be coaxed into doing or learn- 
ing anything—and so at an early 
age he was torn from the arms of 
his tender-hearted mother, who 
shed copious tears over him, by his 
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hard-hearted father Sir Robert, and 
placed in the Lycée, where he 
soon became a general favourite 
with the boys, if not with the mas- 
ters, and where he learnt all he 
was ever destined to learn, little 
as it was. 

Some years afterwards, when his 
‘studies’ were completely finished 
—that is to say, when he grew too 
old to remain any longer at college, 
and the sacred precincts of that 
temple of wisdom and mischief 
had grown too hot to hold him any 
longer—he entered the army; but 
he got into so many scrapes, and 
wanted to fight so many of his 
brother-officers, that at last his 
father made him send in his resig- 
nation and adopt a quieter style 
of living. 

From the time he left college, 
his mother’s great object in life 
would seem to have been to pro- 
vide him with a wife, who she 
hoped would have the power to 
keep him out of mischief, and ren- 
der him a happy man. But the 
young scapegrace would not be 
caught in any of the nets so care- 
fully laid for him; no bait, how- 
ever brilliant and dazzling, tempted 
him ; he scorned every farti, how- 
ever advantageous, that was pro- 
posed to him; and at last even his 
mother was forced to give up her 
hopes of ever seeing him settled 
down as the steady-going father of 
a family. 

Disgusted with the society of the 
beau monde, where politics and re- 
ligion seemed to be the only topics 
of conversation, and tired of the 
innocent, serious, reserved girls just 
out of convents, whom he alone 
met in the aristocratic saloons of 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain, he 
turned his eyes to that other sec- 
tion of the Parisian world, com- 
monly known as the Quartier Bréda, 
where politics and religion are but 
little discussed, and innocence and 
reserve unknown ; where no one is 
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ever serious, and where no one 
thinks before speaking—to that 
section of the world where the wo- 
men are handsomest, the men most 
amusing, and play and drinking are 
the principal pastimes. 

In this world, amidst the gayest 
of gay companions, and the pret- 
tiest and most charming of women, 
Rupert spent a few years of mad 
folly and feverish reckless dissi- 
pation ; until one day he was forced 
to fight a duel for a certain actress, 
about whom he did not care a 
straw; and after having nearly 
killed his man, he had to fly to 
England, badly wounded himself, 
to escape the police. For a few 
months after this no one knew 
where ‘le beau Rupert,’ as he was 
called in the gay world of Paris, 
had gone ; his disappearance was a 
subject of general conversation, and 
for the ordinary nine days he be- 
came the wonder of fashionable life. 
He had written to his family, how- 
ever, like a dutiful son, to inform 
them of his hiding-place, and also 
that his letters might be sent after 
him without delay ; and thither his 
father went, to give him a piece of 
his mind. But the reaction had 
come by this time, and ‘le beau 
Rupert,’ heartily ashamed of him- 
self, and disgusted with what he 
was pleased to call his ‘great ex- 
periences of life,’ rushed into his 
father’s arms, and promised to re- 
form and turn over a new leaf. 

Since then he has spent most of 
his time in England, where he has 
found a few sympathetic friends, 
amongst whom he feels thoroughly 
at home ; as, in spite of his foreign 
education, he has been able to 
master the language with great ease, 
which, I must confess, speaks 
highly for his intellectual powers ; 
and he has also got used to the 
climate, which perhaps, after all, is 
the more wonderful accomplishment 
of the two. 

That he is very handsome and 
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prepossessing I have already stated, 
over and over again; but I must 
now add that he is also one of the 
best and truest of men, and that at 
heart, despite all his little esca- 
pades, he is thoroughly good-na- 
tured and noble-minded. An easy- 
going, devil-may-care, warm-hearted 
man of the world, as handsome as 
Apollo himself, and perfectly in- 
different tohis personal advantages, 
~—such is the man to whom Louisa 
Reymond, our interesting and mys- 
terious young heroine, is about to 
be united. 

Ifany girl was ever happy in this 
world, I think that girl is our Louisa 
—not that she has forgotten her 
nameless condition, but because 
Love is such a tyrant that, when he 
is actively working in the heart, 
everything else seems unimportant. 
Troubles may not vanish before 
him, but they certainly appear much 
less important. The thought of 
Rupert’s love has already power 
enough to swallow up all other feel- 
ings ; and for the first time in her 
life she almost forgets that she is 
nobody’s child, and that there is 
nothing in the wide world she can 
lay claim to as her own. 

She feels so perfectly happy, that 
not even the dreadful prophecy ut- 
tered by that odious disagreeable 
gipsy at Sandown Park troubles her 
peace of mind ; though at the time 
it cast such a threatening gloom 
over the first joys of this newly-de- 
clared love, and had even brought 
tears to her beautiful eyes. 

She loves Rupert, and she is 
perfectly convinced that he loves 
her; yet at times strange thoughts 
will pass through her mind, perhaps 
prompted by the threatening words 
of the gitana. She has not yet for- 
gotten that conversation she had 
with him in the Egyptian room at 
Rollingford House, now nearly a 
year ago, when he asked her who 
she was, and she had been forced 
to confess that she did not know. 
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But it is not these words that now 
recur to her memory, for, as I have 
before said, the mystery of her 
birth troubled her but little at this 
moment ; it is what he said during 
that afternoon about a certain 
French actress, of whom he had 
actually had the audacity to say 
she reminded him. 

‘He cannot care for me much 
when he can compare me to a wo- 
man like that!’ she thought at the 
time, though it did not trouble her 
long. Now every word she has 
ever heard him say comes back to 
her with startling distinctness, and 
the image of that obnoxious Ma- 
dame de Fleurville begins to float 
before her, like that wandering bird 
that generally precedes the storm, 
and which sailors dread as an. evil 
omen. 

Has he ever loved this woman ? 
The very thought is hateful to her; 
yet she knows that, before coming 
to England, he has led a fast and 
godless life, and that, according to 
the world, the list of his loves is by 
no means a short one. Will she 
too some day be forgotten and de- 
throned from that heart over which 
she now feels that she rules su- 
preme? Alas, who can tell? Men 
are all creatures of impulse, and 
the very facility with which their 
vows are uttered makes them as 
easily broken. At least so women 
think, forgetting that, if love is 
eternal and consistent, the human 
heart is not, and that what takes its 
fancy to-day is but too apt to be- 
come distasteful to it to-morrow, 
like a book which we have read 
and would rather not read again, 
though we may be none the less 
fond of it for all that ; but we know 
the mot d’énigme. 

Women consider ¢hemselves very 
faithful, and perhaps they are ; but 
what they generally love is, not so 
much the man to whom they swear 
eternal constancy, as the super- 
human ideal which they have formed 
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in their hearts, and with which they 
only too readily invest the first man 
who addresses them ; and what they 
are constant to is, not the man, 
but that ideal being they have trans- 
formed him into. 

The day after the Sandown races 
Cassilis went to Rollingford House, 
and had a long interview with Lady 
Rollingford. 

What took place during this in- 
terview, and what was said on either 
side, Louisa has not yet been able 
to discover. When Cassilis left 
Lady Rollingford’s private boudoir, 
he went immediately to join her in 
the drawing-room, where it had 
been previously arranged they 
should meet; but he merely told 
her that all was right, and that her 
adopted mother had given her con- 
sent to their union. 

When she asked him if he had 
learned who she was, he merely 
bowed assent, and his handsome 
face became clouded; and when 
she insisted upon knowing what 
Lady Rollingford had said, he 
answered that he had promised not 
to tell her until after they were mar- 
ried, but that she might make her 
mind easy, for Lady Rollingford’s 
secret was a secret no longer to 
him, and would soon cease to be a 
secret to the rest of the world. 

Yet the poor girl could not help 
perceiving by his manner, and in 
spite of his cheering words, that 
the fatal mystery was notyet cleared 
up to his entire satisfaction. 


CHAPTER III. 


WHAT LADY ROLLINGFORD TOLD 
CASSILIS. 


One of the first persons to whom 
Louisa announces her approach- 
ing marriage is Mrs. Champion, 
who has always been such a true 
friend to her, and who seems to 
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look upon her more as a daughter 
than as a friend. 

Mrs. Champion is both surprised 
and disappointed, living as she 
does apart from society, and mix- 
ing but seldom in the fashionable 
world in which the mysterious Miss 
Reymond is alone known and dis- 
cussed : she has not yet heard of 
her predilection for the handsome 
young Frenchman, though it has 
been the talk of the town for the 
last two months, and until that 
moment she has entertained vague 
hopes that after all she might yet 
marry the Duke of Glamour if she 
chose. The news of her engage- 
ment to Cassilis comes upon her, 
therefore, like a thunderbolt, and 
in one instant destroys the wild 
visions of supreme happiness for 
her two young friends in which 
she had indulged ever since Gla- 
mour’s return to England. 

Miss Reymond also tells her, 
in her letter announcing her ap- 
proaching marriage, that Lady 
Rollingford has revealed the secret 
of her birth to Cassilis, and that it 
has been only on the understand- 
ing that there should be no more 
mysteries that she has consented 
to marry him. This news, almost 
more startling to her than that of 
her engagement, only serves to in- 
crease Mrs. Champion's annoy- 
ance. 

If Lady Rollingford could re- 
veal her secret to this man, this 
younger son without a title and 
without a fortune, so that he might 
marry her adopted daughter, why 
had she not told it before to the 
duke, and secured for Louisa, 
whom, after all, she loves almost 
as a daughter, one of the oldest 
coronets in England, an immense 
income, and last, but not least, a 
true and devoted husband ? 

But no, she feels that, in spite 
of Louisa’s statement, Lady Rol- 
lingford cannot possibly have re- 
vealed her secret. The poor girl 
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must necessarily be labouring under 
a great mistake ; and so, to try and 
discover the truth, she orders her 
carriage and repairs at once to 
town, to question Lady Rollingford 
herself about a matter which affects 
so deeply her young friend’s future 
happiness. 

Her ladyship receives her in her 
little boudoir—the same room in 
which she had received Cassilis 
but two days before—and, as Mrs. 
Champion soon perceives, notwith- 
standing her usual preoccupation, 
Lady Rollingford is unusually gra- 
cious towards her, and looks more 
like the amiable, thoughtful, tho- 
roughly natural Laura Londesdale 
she was when they first met in that 
distant island of Westra. 

Mrs. Champion, with her usual 
impulsive nature, which cannot 
long conceal anything she has 
really at heart, begins at once on 
the delicate subject—if I may be 
permitted to express myself thus— 
and, with but little diplomatic 
manceuvring, asks her point-blank 
if it is true that she has told her 
secret to Rupert Cassilis. 

‘What secret?’ Lady Rolling- 
ford exclaims, pretending to be 
surprised. 

‘The secret of Louisa Rey- 
mond’s birth, of course.’ 

‘It was but natural that Mr. 
Cassilis should want to know who 
the young lady he is about to 
marry really is, so I told him ad Z 
could tell him about her.’ 

‘And what is that ?’ 

‘What I told Monsignore Ber- 
retta, when he was sent by the 
Duke of Glamour to find out all 
about my adopted daughter.’ 

Mrs. Champion shudders. 

‘Then you have told him a lie, 
Lady Laura.’ (She generally ad- 
dresses her as Lady Laura now, as 
Lady Rollingford has so often said 
that she lost in position when she 
consented to marry poor Frank 
Reymond.) 
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‘A lie, Mrs. Champion !’ 

‘Nay, I am no longer under 
any obligation to you; the money 
you once so cunningly lent me, to 
try and buy my silence, under the 
pretext that you sympathised with 
the war in Italy and wanted to 
contribute to the ambulance I was 
forming for the succour of the 
wounded, I have paid back to you, 
and with full interest—though for 
nearly ten years I thought that 
it was a free gift. I am under 
no obligation now, and I will 
speak.’ 

‘No, you will not, Mrs. Cham- 
pion. I know you better than you 
know yourself.’ 

‘What do you mean?” 

‘I mean that you gave me your 
word of honour never to divulge 
the secret which, by certain strange 
coincidences, came to your know- 
ledge ; and though it is true that 
twenty years have come and gone 
since then, I am so sure that you 
will keep your word that your 
threats trouble me not.’ 

Lady Rollingford’s cool deter- 
mined manner could not but im- 
press Mrs. Champion, who, seeing 
at once that threats and words of 
indignation would have no effect 
upon this cool-headed, cold-hearted, 
self-reliant, and __ self-possessed 
woman, changes her tone, and 
when she again speaks it is in her 
usual dreamy far-off way. 

*You are right, Lady Laura—I 
would not, I could not break my 
word ; yet you must allow that to 
see this poor girl made a victim 
of in this way, must necessarily 
pierce me to the heart.’ 

‘But what would you have me 
do?’ Lady Rollingford asks, an 
almost imperceptible smile appear- 
ing on her face—but a smile so 
faint, that it only just served to 
curl her proud lips, and give her a 
more contemptuous expression. 

‘Tell the truth, and brave the 
consequences.’ 
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‘I have told this Mr. Cassilis 
what I consider to be the truth.’ 

‘And what may that be, pray ?” 

‘That when I was in Paris with 
my husband, now more than twenty 
years ago, he was very anxious that 
I should adopt a child and bring it 
up as ours, as Heaven had not 
blessed us with any of our own; 
that to please him I adopted this 
little girl, whom I have ever since 
looked upon as if she had been 
indeed my daughter ; and that, on 
his deathbed, Lord Rollingford 
begged me to love her and make 
her happy; and that, pierced to 
the heart by the thought of losing 
him so soon, and anxious to gratify 
him, I promised to be always a 
mother to Louisa.’ 

‘If that is what you told Mon- 
signore Berretta, I no longer won- 
der that he should have advised 
the Duke of Glamour not to marry 
her.’ 

‘And why? You know that it 
is the truth, and nothing but the 
truth.’ 

‘ Ay, but not @// the truth. And 
do you think that a clever man of 
the world like the , monsignore 
could not see plainly enough 
through your words, and guess 
that there was a deeper mystery in 
the whole affair than you were re- 
vealing to him? Ah, I know these 
Italians ; you cannot deceive them. 
Much as I deplore all that has 
happened since then, yet I cannot 
but admire the Duke of Glamour 
for having chosen Monsignore 
Berretta for his ambassador.’ 

‘I thought you were very anx- 
ious that he should marry Louisa ?” 

‘No one could have been more 
anxious. I have known the duke 
almost from his childhood, and I 
know that no woman could wish 
for a better or a nobler husband. 
Of course, I was very anxious that 
he should have married Louisa ; 
for even without his position and 
money Glamour would have been 
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the best husband she could pos- 
sibly have had. But you, Lady 
Laura, thwarted my plans; you 
threw every difficulty you could in 
the way, and at last ended by 
driving him to seek a wife else- 
where. You have obtained your 
object, as usual, and yet I cannot 
imagine wy you should have ob- 
jected to him.’ 

‘I did not object to him. I 
know as well as you do, Mrs. 
Champion, the worth of the Duke 
of Glamour, and, as I told you at 
the time, I could not possibly have 
wished for a better husband even 
for a daughter of my own; but don’t 
you see that a man like the duke 
could not possibly have married 
a woman whose antecedents he did 
not know, whose very name is a 
mystery to the whole world? Even 
had he been so madly in love with 
her as to forget what he owed to 
himself—which, by the bye, he was 
not, for see how quickly he has 
been able to transfer his affections 
—but even if, as I say, he had been 
so desperately in love as to forget 
for a moment what he owed to 
himself, he could not possibly have 
forgotten what he owed to the 
honour of his race. You do not 
know the world, Mrs. Champion, 
or you would never have imagined, 
even for a moment, that the Duke 
of Glamour could have married a 
girl like Louisa.’ 

‘Yet he changed his religion to 
please her,’ Mrs. Champion re- 
marks, half aloud, casting a vacant 
look round the apartment. 

‘He became a Catholic because 
he has always had astrong tendency 
that way, as every one knows ; you 
should thank Monsignore Berretta 
for his conversion, not Louisa Rey- 
mond.’ 

‘And you approve of her mar- 
riage to this gentleman ?’ she asks, 
now rousing herself for a moment, 
as if from a deep reverie ; anxious, 
perhaps, to drop a subject that 
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cannot but be unpleasant to her to 
discuss. 

‘He is of a good English family, 
and a Catholic; and though it is 
true that he has neither a title nor 
a fortune to give her, yet he loves 
her and she loves him, and I am 
convinced that he will make her 
very happy.’ 

‘Do you think that this is the 
sort of marriage your dead husband 
would have wished for her?’ 

‘You do not understand. Can 
you not see, Mrs. Champion, that, 
under the circumstances, it is the 
very best match that I could pos- 
sibly have made for her? A man 
like the Duke of Glamour, even if 
he had been really in love, would 
never have consented to marry her 
without being told all about her; 
his position, his family, the honour 
of his children, who will be great 
and powerful in ages to come, re- 
quired it; he had a right to insist 
upon knowing all. Buta man like 
Cassilis can afford to marry whom 
he pleases. He is so madly in 
love with Louisa that I think he 
would have married her with his 
eyes shut; but, of course, I could 
not allow ¢ha/, and so I have told 
him as much about her history as 
I thought myself free to tell without 
endangering the honour of the 
house of Reymond.’ 

* He had no idea, then, that she 
is Lord Rollingford’s daughter ?” 

Lady Rollingford’s brow be- 
comes clouded, and her hand 
trembles visibly. 

‘Are we so sure, Mrs. Cham- 
pion, that Louisa zs his daughter?’ 
she says presently; then, almost 
as if she were speaking to herself, 
she adds, ‘No; the more I think 
about it, the more convinced I am 
that she isnot my husband’s child ; 
she is not in the least like him, 
either in person or in character ; 
and, besides, I know hat which, 
could I prove to you as clearly as 
I have proved it to myself, 1 am 
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sure would at once drive that sup- 
position from your mind.’ 

‘ Then whose daughter is she ?” 

‘Yes, yes—who is her father ?” 

‘That is the question which 
meets my ears wherever I go. But, 
Lady Laura, I never would have 
imagined that I should end by 
hearing it from your lips ! 

‘Remember that we have only 
the word of that woman in Paris 
to prove that Louisa is my hus- 
band’s daughter. What reliance 
can one place on information from 
such a source? Why should we 
think a woman like that should 
happen to speak the truth on that 
one occasion in her life ? 

‘What has become of her?’ 

‘She is dead. I could almost 
say, “Thank God!” Yes, she died 
some years ago in France.’ 

‘Poor woman 

‘Alas, no one could have griev- 
ed and suffered more for all this 
than I have. To think that I 
should have married Frank Rey- 
mond, knowing what I did! But 
I was mad; I was not myself, be- 
lieve me, at that time; a great 
blow had fallen upon me—my life 
had been crushed, my heart had 
been wounded, almost broken—I 
hardly knew what I was about.’ 

‘You loved Frank? 

‘No; I cannot even plead shat 
excuse. I did not love him, save 
as a sister loves a younger brother 
who is dependent upon her. Both 
he and I had had sad griefs... . 
We were both suffering from 
wounds which nothing in this 
world could heal..... . We 
leaned upon one another for sup- 
port, for sympathy. To see him 
suffer seemed to increase my own 
anguish. When I consented to 
marry him the past was as a blank 
to me, and I had no interest in 
the future.’ 

‘Let us change the subject,’ 
Mrs. Champion murmurs, very 
much moved, ‘let us change the 
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subject. Tell me about this Cas- 
silis. I have heard that he is 
rather wild, and that he has led a 
fast and profligate life: is this true?’ 

Some minutes elapse before 
Lady Rollingford is able to an- 
swer. ‘There are some strange 
stories about him,’ she says pre- 
sently, speaking once more in her 
cold measured way; ‘young men 
are all more or less wild, but I do 
not think that a man is any the 
worse for having sown his wild 
oats before marriage. He is good 
and noble-minded, and he loves 
Louisa to distraction. I entertain 
no fears for their future; she will 
be able to quiet him down—trust 
Louisa for that !’ 

‘Yes, she is a good high-prin- 
cipled girl—she deserves to be 
happy.’ 

‘And she will be very happy. 
To show you how anxious I am 
about her future happiness, I as- 
sure you that I have told Rupert 
Cassilis that which no earthly con- 
sideration would ever have induced 
me to tell any one else,’ 

‘You have told him all, then ?’ 

*No, not all—I could not tell 
him all; but I have told him as 
much as Icould. 1 have told him 
the name of Louisa’s mother, and 
what sort of a woman she was— 
she is dead now, and it will do her 
no harm—and I have also told 
him that my late husband was once 
very intimate with her; that she 
. pretended, on the strength of their 
past Ziaison, that Louisa was his 
daughter ; and that it was on this 
account, and because my husband, 
in his last moments, troubled by 
doubts and misgivings, and wish- 
ing to atone for the past, begged 
of me to adopt the child, that I 
adopted her and brought her up as 
if she had been my own daughter.’ 

‘Great God! you have given 
him to understand, then, that she 
is an illegitimate child ?” 

‘I have told him all I dared; 
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and I even went so far as to give 
him the name of the physician 
who attended my husband in his 
last illness—Dr. Pigwall, do you 
remember ?—who is the only per- 
son living, besides you and me, 
who knows anything about this 
sad affair. But what do you 
think? when I told him the name 
of that woman— Marietta—Cas- 
silis started back, and then in- 
formed me—I really forget how 
he had heard it—that she had 
been the mistress of a certain 
Comte de la Mazerolle, in Paris.’ 

‘Yes; we knew that before.’ 

‘ Ah, but what we did not know 
is, that this man is supposed to 
have married her just before her 
death, and therefore—as Cassilis 
himself suggested — most likely 
Louisa is his daughter, and, as he 
loved Marietta so much, perhaps 
he will not object to recognise 
Louisa.’ 

‘It will be a great blow for 
Louisa.’ 

‘Yes; I am sorry to say the 
foolish girl has got it into that wild 
romantic head of hers that she is 
the daughter of an emperor, or, at 
least, of some royal house, and 
nothing that I have ever said to 
her seems to have any effect in 
banishing these strange thoughts 
from her mind.’ 

‘Do you think Cassilis will tell 
her what you have told him?’ 

‘I hope not; it will be no good 
—for, as I said to him, everything 
about her birth is uncertain and 
problematic—and he has promised 
me that he will not tell her; but 
he is in love, and I hardly dare 
hope that he will keep his promise, 
especially once they are married. 
Another strange complication in 
this most complicated of mysteries 
is, that this Comte de la Maze- 
rolle happens to be a great friend 
of his.’ 

‘ That is bad.’ 

‘ Why ?” 
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‘Because it may lead to great 
unpleasantness between them. 
Suppose he will not recognise 
Louisa as his daughter? Suppos- 
ing he proves that she is not his 
daughter ?” 

‘You still believe her to be 
Lord Rollingford’s child? Ah, I 
can see that !’ 

*I must confess that I do; 
Marie was a base deceiver, a 
woman without a conscience and 
without honour, yet she had a 
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heart, poor woman! a tender lov- 
ing heart, and I cannot believe 
that she could have been capable 
of acting a comedy in such a su- 
preme moment, and before the 
man, too, who had loved her so 
much, and whom she also had 
loved with a love that might have 
changed her whole being, had she 
not preferred to sacrifice her own 
happiness in the endeavour to 
insure his.’ 


[To be continued. ] 








WATCHING THE ARMOUR. 


HERE, gray aisles, majestic, saintly, 
Where the mellow moonbeams faintly 
Flung rich blue and crimson stains, 
From the storied window-panes, 

Down the long nave, stretching solemn, 
*Tween each massive fluted column, 

On stately arch and coign and niche, 
And rare carvings quaint and rich ; 
Where through the cloisters, hushed and dim, 
Echoes of the chanted hymn 

Seem to murmur, as the wind, 
Wandering, entrance fain to find, 

Wails, through midnight’s haunted hours, 
Round the great cathedral towers. 


There, a pretty maiden nest, 
In white draperies fitly dressed, 


Where, around the lattice creeping, 
Starry jasmine buds were peeping 
At a thousand graceful trifles— 
Figwers, the bee belated rifles ; 
Fluttering bird, in gilded wires ; 
Books, whose very name inspires, 
Thrilling with their noble words, 
Meet to wed those ready chords ; 
Toys and trinkets, flashing gems, 
Lilies on tall bending stems ; 

And chosen pictures hanging high, 
Of types of grace and purity. 


Here, a youth with earnest eyes, 

Full of thoughts of high emprise, 
Watching, where all ready laid, 

In the solemn altar shade, 

Was panoply of gold and steel ; 

Spur prepared for mighty heel ; 
Glittering hilt for the young hand 
Eager for that flashing brand ; 

Lance, in headlong charge to shake ; 
Plume, to wear for lady’s sake ; 

Cuisse and helm, and breastplate bright, 
To bear his blazon through the fight ; 
The armour for the bold and strong, 
To guard the weak, to right the wrong. 
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Here, a maiden with blue eyes 
Lit by waking life’s surprise, 

All the woman’s softness stealing 
To the lips and cheeks, revealing 
Hope, and joy, and sweet shy dreams, 
Coming like the April gleams ; 
Bending with her golden tresses 
Over fairy floating dresses, 
Beauty’s graceful bloodless arms, 
Fair enhancers of her charms ; 
Wreath, and fan, and flowers, all 
Ready for the girl’s first ball, 

All in dainty virgin white, 

To suit the primrose face aright. 


And coldly, sadly on them both, 
Maiden fancy, stripling’s oath, 
Visions of the foughten fray, 
Thoughts of beauty’s victor day, 
Warrior’s crown, or bridal rite, 
The full moon shone large and white, 
As she has shone a thousand years, 
On human hopes and smiles and tears. 
Does she whisper, ‘ Dream ye on; 
Soon each little day is done, 
While Hope illumes each vision still ; 
Fair queen, bold victor, muse at will : 
Defeat and failure, loss and blame, 
I shall watch them all the same.’ 

S. K, PHILLIPS, 








THE SONNET. 


Ir the lessons we derive from the 
origin and history of words are 
sometimes serious and even sad, 
they can nevertheless on occasion 
supply us with subject for laughter. 
We may grieve, perhaps, over the 
fact that he who was once admired 
as the man sine plicd, without fold 
or duplicity, is now scorned as the 
‘simpleton ; but on the other hand 
we cannot help smiling when we 
read Mr. Swinburne’s mournful 


‘ Ballad of Burdens,’ or Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s equally ¢riste ballade of 
‘The Prodigals,’ and remember 
that the term ‘ ballad’ or ‘ ballade’ 
is derived from the word dad/are, 
and signifies that this form of poetic 


composition was originally accom- 
panied by a dance. Surely it has 
wandered far, very far, from the 
scenes of its childhood ; and though 
in its youthful days it may have 
danced by the banks of the Tiber 
or the Arno, now in its old age it 
advances with slow and solemn 
movements along the shores of the 
murky Thames. 

Similar in some respects is the 
history of the ‘Sonnet’—that other 
‘ dark-eyed stranger from yon sunny clime, 
An exile ‘neath our colder cloudier skies,’ 
which, when first written by the 
early Italian poets, sang of love, 
and of love only, and never, as in 
these latter days, troubled itself 
with morality or metaphysics. The 
name of this ancient form of verse 
was by Henry Kirke White sup- 
posed to have been derived from 
sonnette, a sheep-bell ; but there is 
little doubt that the derivation 


sound or strain, that the term 
owes its origin. Moreover it is 
not difficult to discover the reason 
why this name was chosen for the 
poet’s ‘little one ; for the sonnet 
was for a long time usually accom- 
panied, not by a dance, as the 
ballata, but by music, and was 
thus distinguished from the canto 
or canzone, which was sung without 
any accompaniment. Thus Ugo 
Foscolo, in his essays written dur- 
ing his residence at South Bank, 
Regent’s Park, at the beginning of 
the present century, tells us that 
Petrarch, perhaps the greatest of 
all sonneteers, ‘poured forth his 
verses to the sound of his lute;’ 
and Petrarch, we know, did not 
live until the sonnet, in its more 
correct form, had already existed 
for many years. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the words 
sung were the important matter, 
and not the musical accompani- 
ment, as is usually the case nowa- 
days; the latter was intended 
simply to assist, and give emotional 
force to the former—the words 
were not made use of for the sake 
of the music, but the music for 
that of the words. 

As regards the place or country 
in which this species of poem was 
first invented there is, to say the 
least of it, much uncertainty, and 
we do not propose to dogmatise 
or put forward any special theory 
of our own on the subject. Mr. 
Charles Tomlinson, in’ his volume 
on Zhe Sonnet and its Origin, states 
that it seems probable that the great 


generally accepted is the Fo og nee masters received it from the 


one, and that it is not to soanette, Provencal poets ; Mr. Guest, in his 


but to swono or sonetto, a little 


History of English Rhythms, writes 
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that it is said to have been invented 
by the Sicilians ; some writers have 
surmised that it came from Arabia, 
and others have been content to 
attribute the invention of it to the 
Italian Troubadours (77rovatori, 
inventors). Dante and Petrarch, 
it may be observed, state that 
Italian poetry had its birth in 
Sicily, and probably they are the 
best authorities to which we can 
refer on this subject. Crescimbeni, 
who died in the year 1728, sug- 
gested many reasons for believing 
that the Latin forms of versification 
supplied the measure of the sonnet, 
and it has also been supposed that 
the Grecian ode was the model on 
which it was framed. Mr. Capel 
Lofft, in his work published in 
1814, remarks that as the lyre for 
a long time consisted of fourteen 
strings, that fact probably suggested 
to the first sonneteer the number 
of lines of which his poem should 
consist ; but this, we need hardly 
remark, is only a supposition on 
his part, and is therefore very little 
worth. Poetry has, however, al- 
ways been connected with that 
musical instrument ; and the Greek 
lyric poet, Pindar, who flourished 
some seventeen hundred years be- 
fore the date of the sonnet, not 
unfrequently chose that number of 
lines for the strophes and anti- 
strophes of his odes. 

Hence we are not surprised to 
find that before the more strict, 
or, as it has been termed, the 
‘legitimate,’ sonnet was written, 
others of a looser description, and 
which may more properly be called 
elegiac quatorzains, had undoubt- 
edly existed for some time, and 
possibly for centuries. It was not 
till about the year 1250 that the 
first legitimate sonnet, so far as is 
known, was composed by Fra 
Guittone d’Arezzo; and as the 
following sonnet by that poet, apart 
from its own intrinsic merits, is of 
interest as being possibly the first 
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sonnet ever written, we do not 
hesitate to quote it in its original 
language. For those of our readers 
who do not know Italian we ap- 
pend a rough translation of our 
own, which is, so far as we are 
aware, the first English translation 
of it that has been published up 
to the present time: 


*LA CONSTANTE SPERANZA, 
Sonetto vero Ritmico ; ovvero Armonico, 


Gia mille volte quando Amor m' hai stretto 
Io son corso per darmi ultima morte ; 
Non possendo restare al aspro e forte 
Empio Dolor ch’ io sento dentro al 

petto. 

Voi veder lo potete, qual dispetto 
Ha lo mio cor, e quanto a crudel sorte 
Ratto, son corso gia, sino alle parte 
Dell’ aspra morte, per cercar diletto, 


Ma quando io son per gire dall’ altra vita 

Vostra immensa Pieta me tiene, e dice, 
‘* Non affrettar l’ immatura partita ; 

La verde Eta, tua Fedelta, il disdice ;” 
E A restar di qua mi prega, e invita ; 

Si ch’ io spera col tempo esser felice.’ 


‘CONSTANT Hope, 
True Rhythmical or Harmonious Sonnet, 


Ere now, a thousand times by Love dis- 
tressed, 
I am constrained to do myself Death's 
wrong, 
Unable to withstand the rude and strong 
Unholy grief I feel within my breast. ~ 
Well can you see with what despite pos- 
sessed 
My heart is moved; and how I haste 
along, 
And fain by cruel fate would join the 
throng 
That line Death's shore, in search of joy- 
ful rest. 


But when upon Life’s utmost verge I stand 
Your tender kindness holds me back and 
cries, 
‘‘Haste not your parting to that distant 
land ; 
Your youth, your faithfulness, rule other- 
wise.” 
Thus while to stay you pray me and com- 
mand, 
For me I hope bliss in the future lies,’ 


Unrequited love, it may be men- 
tioned, not only forms the subject 
of the above sonnet, but also of 
nine-tenths of the early Italian 
poems of this description ; and in 
this respect they are but little 
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suited to our English sentiments 
and views about love, which are 
far better depicted in Sheridan’s 
lines commencing 


‘I ne'er could any lustre see 
In eyes that would not look on me ;’ 


or George Wither’s, 


‘Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman's fair? 


If she be not so to me, 
What care I how fair she be?’ 

It is rather singular that Arezzo, 
which would thus seem to have 
been the birthplace of the sonnet, 
was also that of Mzcenas, the first 
great patron of literature; of Pe- 
trarch, the most productive of son- 
neteers ; of Michael Angelo; and of 
Guido, the inventor of the Italian 
system of music: a marvellous 
galaxy of great men for one little 
town t> have produced, and we 
know of no other place that can 
boast so illustrious a progeny. As 
regards the last named of these, 
Capel Lofft surmised that the sys- 
tem of music invented by Guido 
d’Arezzo had suggested to Guit- 
tone two centuries later the form 
and harmony of the sonnet. This 
surmise Leigh Hunt treats some- 
what cavalierly, as being hardly 
worthy of serious thought; butwhen 
we remember that poetry in its 
early days was far more closely 
connected with music than it is 
now, and when we further remem- 
ber that the vondeau undoubtedly 
originated with the composition in 
music entitled the rondo, we must 
confess that we think it possible 
that there may be some truth in 
Mr. Lofft’s supposition. There are 
several points of similarity between 
Guido’s system and Guittone’s form 
of poem, for there is the ‘octave’ 
in both, and also a major and 
minor part ; but those who wish to 
study the analogy more closely we 
must refer to Capel Lofft’s book, 
in the first volume of which they 
will find it fully stated. And now 

VOL. XXIII. 
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let us describe the composition 
of the sonnet, and the principal 
variations of it which have from 
time to time appeared. 

What, then, is a sonnet? It is 
a poem of fourteen lines consisting 
of a major part, or octave, of eight 
lines, and a minor part, or sestet, 
of six lines; the major part being 
subdivided into two quatrains, or 
stanzas of four lines each; and 
the minor into two tercets, or 
stanzas of three lines each. The 
octave must contain but two 
rhymes, that is to say the first, 
fourth, fifth, and eighth lines must 
rhyme together, and the second, 
third, sixth, and seventh lines. 
The minor part must also have 
only two, or at most three, rhymes. 
To make this clear to the reader 
we quote the following beautiful 
sonnet by Mr. Rossetti, dividing it 
into its separate parts so that we 
may more plainly indicate the 
composition of a correct sonnet : 


‘ FAREWELL TO THR GLEN. 


Sweet stream-fed glen, why say ‘‘ farewell” 
to thee, 
Who far'’st so well, and find’st for ever 
smooth 
The brow of Time, where man may read 
no ruth ? 
Nay, do thou rather say ‘‘ farewell” to me, 


Who now fare forth in bitterer fantasy 
Than erst was mine where other shade 
might soothe 
By other streams, what while in fragrant 


youth 
The bliss of being sad made melancholy. 
And yet, farewell! For better shalt thou 
fare 
When children bathe sweet faces in thy 


flow, 
And happy lovers blend sweet shadows 
there 


In hours to come, than when an hour ago 
Thine echoes had but one man’s sighs to 


bear, 
And thy trees whispered what he feared to 
know.’ 


Mr. Matthew Arnold has pub- 
lished his sonnets, about twenty in 
number, subdivided in the above 
fashion ; but the more usual custom 
at present is to print sonnets with 

s 
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no division at all, or to make but 
one division, namely, between the 
major and the minor part; that is to 
say, between the eighth andtheninth 
line. It will be seen that the above 
poem was evidently written with 
the intention of dividing it into but 
two parts, there beirig no pause in 
the sense either at the end of the 
fourth line or at that of the eleventh, 
as there probably would have been 
had Mr. Rossetti intended to divide 
it into four parts. The usual prac- 
tice as regards rhyming the sestet 
is either to alternate the rhymes as 
in the above, in which the rhymes 
Tun a, b,a, b, a, b; or to put them 
in the order of a, b, c, a, b, c, 
which is the order most frequently 
used by Petrarch ; or in the order 
a, b, c, b, a, c, which is the one 
that occurs the greatest number of 
times in Dante’s sonnets. The 
French poets have, however, a 
fashion of their own in this matter, 
and almost invariably commence 
the sestet with a couplet; while 
Boileau, in at least one instance, 
makes the first three lines of it 
thyme together, an arrangement 
which we should not recommend 
to future sonneteers. The English 
writers have been more given to 
closing with a couplet, and have 
usually fired off a little epigram at 
the end, much after the manner of 
a rocket that, having reached the 
limit of its upward course, bursts 
with asharp report. This again isa 
practice which is not strictly to be 
recommended, as neither the final 
couplet nor the practice of ending 
with an Alexandrine is in accord- 
ance with the models left us by the 
early Italian masters. There is, how- 
ever, nO reason why a writer, if he 
chooses, should not try to improve 
on the usual form, especially if he 
agrees with Keats in thinking that 
it does not suit our language. That 
poet, we know, invented a form of 
his own, of which he has left us a 
specimen in one of his letters to 
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his brother ; but we doubt whether 
it can be considered an improve- 
ment on the ordinary Italian type, 
and he scarcely appears to have 
been of that opinion himself, as he 
wrote no more than this one soli- 
tary representative of his invention. 
His sonnets in the strict or Guitto- 
nian arrangement are some of the 
best we possess, and the one On 
Reading Chapman’s Homer is only 
equalled by those of the very high- 
est order of excellence. 

An early variation that was prac- 
tised in the construction of the son- 
net is that known by the title of the 
sonetto caudato, or tailed sonnet, and 
which was so called from the fact 
that a ‘tail’ of three or more 
lines was added. Examples of 
it are to be ‘found in Ariosto, 
Tasso, Berni, Grazzini, and other 
Italian poets ; and it was especially 
used for satirical and personal at- 
tacks, and for comic and burlesque 
subjects, such as delighted Berni, 
the leader of this school of poetry. 
In English literature we have but 
two poems of this description, one 
being Milton’s sonnet entitled Ox 
the New Forcers of Conscience under 
the Long Parliament, in which the 
name appears to us to be ‘tailed’ 
as well as the sonnet, so impressive 
is its length, and the other by Eger- 
ton Webbe, addressed to a Fog. 
Perhaps it is as well that these 
tailed poems should, like comets, 
only appear at long intervals, for 
they are at best but a hybrid lot, 
and are neither ‘fish, flesh, fowl, 
nor good red-herring.’ 

Another innovation consisted in 
the reduction of the number of 
syllables of which the lines of the 
sonnet were composed, that is to 
say, from ten or eleven to eight 
syllables, or even less. This varia- 
tion has not been much used in 
this country, and we regret that it 
has not, as it appears to us to be 
in some respects, and for some 
subjects, an improvement on the 
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regular form. We have octosylla- 
bic rondeaus ; why should we not 
also have octosyllabic sonnets? 
And here it may be observed that 
these two forms of poetry, the ron- 
deau and the sonnet, can be very 
advantageously combined, as Bru- 
namonti’s Sonetto in Rondo on the 
Nativity plainly shows. The first 
line of it being 

‘O Dolci rimembranze, o lieto Giorno !’ 


and the rondeau being produced 
very prettily and effectively in the 
last line, which consists of the 
words of the first transposed thus : 
‘O lieto Giorno, 0 dolci Rimembranze !" 


this terminal repetition of the 
opening words gives a unity and 
lyric completeness which greatly 
add to the beauty of the poem. 
Among other variations* may be 
mentioned dialogue sonnets, of 
which examples are to be found in 
the French poets ; retrograde son- 
nets, which can be read backwards 


as well as forwards; iterating son- 


nets, having but one rhyme 
throughout; and duodenary son- 
nets, having trisyllabic rhymes, or, 
as the Italians call them, ‘sliding’ 
or ‘sdruccioli’ rhymes. 

These are, for the most part, 
somewhat puerile, and only fitted 
for the poetic nursery or the lady’s 
album; in fact, the octosyllabic 
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sonnet and the sonetto in rondo are 
the only variations which at present 
we should gladly see introduced 
into English literature. 

And now let us pass from the 
sonnet to the sonneteer. We must, 
however, preface our remarks by 
observing that we do not propose 
to give here an elaborate history 
of the Italian writers, but to leave 
them to those who are better 
acquainted with their respective 
merits. Of the sonneteers of our 
own country we may speak more 
fully. 

One of the earliest writers of the 
sonnet in Italy was Enzo, King of 
Sardinia, a contemporary of Guit- 
tone d’Arezzo; and his quator- 
zain on ‘ The Fitness of Seasons’ 
is far more sensible than are most 
of the poetic compositions of that 
date. We call it a quatorzain 
because it is not a strict sonnet of 
the Guittonian order. A little later 
we meet with the sweet and melo- 
dious Cino; and soon afterwards 
with the greatest of all Italian poets, 
Dante Alighieri, who wrote about 
forty sonnets of the more correct 
form, some of which are held to be 
superior to those of Petrarch, who 
wrote over three hundred. Of 
Michael Angelo’s sonnets, Mr. 
Symonds has lately published trans- 
lations, and few lovers of poesy 


* The following Sonnet (Acrostic, Mesostich, Cross of St. Andrew, and Lozenge), by 
Jean de Schelandre, is quoted by Colletet, in his Vres des Poétes Francois, MS , and is quite 


a marvel of poetic ingenuity. 
England, 


It has not, we believe, been previously published in 


*‘ ANNE DE MONTAUT, 
DONTANT UNE AME, 


A Diuge 4 ma Cypris, 
Non pOint la pomme d'Or 
Ne rien d'iN a Ni mé 

En un au Tel si beau, 
Donn’ 6 brAve pAssant 

Et rieN de trop commuN 
MeTs y pour Il adorer. 

Ou sVr tout n'y a pOint 
Nul vienN’ a semblaNt faux, 
Tel sous un fEinT discours 
A bord’ A ces beAutés, 
Vous qVi feignez l'aMour 
Tout hypocrit’ est traistr’ 


D'Amour la mer’ et dAme, 
Ou uN pareil honNeur, 

Ni preseNt de seNteur 
Tout don vil Est infame. 
Autre Don tout De flame, 
Ni d’E Il'ex te ri Eur, 
TeMps travail coeur et aMe 
Vn plVs cher que le cOeur ; 
Nostre baNd’ est saNs art. 
Et recouvErT de fard 

A ceux 1A l'on Adiouste. 
MesVrez vous au Mien, 

ET perira sans doutE, 


DestOurNez Tout AmaNT qVi Ne vEut AyMer biEn, 
A Ne feiNdrE D’aymEr MOn coeur moNTre 1A roVTe. 
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will have failed to make themselves 
acquainted with those interesting 
poems from the pen of the great 
sculptor. VittoriaColonna, Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, the two Tassos, Boccac- 
cio, Giusto de Conti, and the 
Portuguese poet Camoens, are some 
of the names that especially sug- 
gest themselves in a list of son- 
neteers; and of their poems the 
greater part was, as we have already 
stated, erotic. But, in order to 
show the other side of the shield, 
we will quote one in which, instead 
of unrequited love, something very 
much like hatred of the world in 
general appears to be the inspiring 
emotion. It is written by Cecco 
Angioliere of Siena, at one time a 
friend of Dante, and who appears 
to have been a scapegrace, noted 
for his dislike of his father, and 
his love for pretty Becchina, the 
daughter of a shoemaker. 
It begins 


‘S' io fossi fuoco arederei lo mondo, 
S’ io fossi vento lo tempesterei ;’ 


and is thus translated in Mr. 
Rossetti’s Dante and his Circle: 


‘If I were fire, I’d burn the world away : 
If | were wind, I’d turn my storms there- 


on ; 
If I were water, I'd soon let it drown ; 
If I were God, I'd sink it from the day ; 
If I were pope, I’d never feel quite gay 
Until there was no peace beneath the 
sun ; 
If I were emperor, what would I have 
done? 
I'd lop men’s heads all round in my own 
way. 


If I were Death, I’d look my father up ; 
If I were Life, I'd run away from him, 
And treat my mother to like calls and 


runs. 
If I were Cecco (and that’s all my hope) 
I'd pick the nicest girls to suit my whim, 
And other folk should get the ugly ones.’ 


The first three lines of the sestet 
are objectionable, but the poem 
is amusing as being the work of a 
fast d/asé young man—a harum- 
scarum gentleman of the thirteenth 
century. We wonder what his 
friend Dante, who called himself 
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the ‘Poet of Rectitude,’ thought 
of such lines as these. 

Among French poets, Du Bellay, 
who, according to Sainte-Beuve, 
introduced the sonnet into France, 
‘Du Bellay, le premier, l'apporta de Flo- 

rence,'* 

Ronsard, Voiture, Corneille, and 
Boileau are the principal sonnet- 
eers; but there have been few 
among French writers who have 
not left us at least one example of 
this form of verse. It has also 
been much written in Germany. 

It was at the time when Michael 
Angelo was creating his works of 
wondrous beauty in Italy that the 
sonnet was first introduced into 
England by Sir Thomas Wyatt and 
his friend the Earl of Surrey. The 
former of these had, about the year 
1526, visited Venice, Florence, and 
Rome, and had probably become 
well acquainted with the sonnets 
of Petrarch, of several of which he 
has left us translations. It is to 
Sir Thomas Wyatt too that we owe 
the introduction into English lite- 
rature of the ‘rondeau,’ and we 
wish to call especial attention to 
this, as it appears to have been en- 
tirely overlooked by writers on this 
subject hitherto. A nest of nine 
beautiful rondeaux is to be found 
among his poems; but somehow 
or other recent articles on the ron- 
deau and other foreign forms of verse 
have contained no allusion to them. 
But to return to writers of the son- 
net. After Sir Thomas Wyatt and 
the Earl of Surrey came Sir Philip 
Sidney, whose sonnet beginning 


‘You that do search for every purling 


spring 
Which from the ribs of old Parnassus 
flows,’ 


is very admirable, as is also the 
one ‘To the Moon.’ Indeed his 
poems are vastly superior, both in 


* I find Sainte-Beuve is not quite correct 
in this, as previous to Du Bellay sonnets 
had been written by Clement Marot and 
Mellin de Saint-Gelais. 
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melody and diction, to those of his 
two predecessors, and, as a whole, 
we prefer his sonnets to those of 
his illustrious contemporary, Ed- 
mund Spenser; we must, however, 
make an exception in favour of the 
latter’s ‘ Willing Bondage,’ which 
is, we think, the gem of the Amo- 
retti, as he entitled his collection 
of sonnets, or, more strictly speak- 
ing, of quatorzains; for the ‘Spen- 
serian sonnet’ is sui generis, and 
not of the Guittonian type. We 
agree with Leigh Hunt in thinking 
that it is an inferior form: ‘The 
rhyme seems at once less respon- 
sive and always interfering, and 
the music has no longer its major 
and minor divisions.’ Even as re- 
gards Shakespeare’s sonnets, much 
as every one must admire them in 
their present form, we cannot but 
regret that he did not choose the 
Italian arrangement of the lines, 
with its rima chiusa, or close in- 
stead of alternate rhyme ; we feel 
assured that had he done so all 
other sonneteers, both in this 
country and also in France and 
Italy, must have bowed before 
him. As it is, how beautiful they 
are, how full of thought and fancy, 
of melody and graceful imagery ! 
It seems almost impiety to wish 
them other than they are, notwith- 
standing that Hallam wished that 
Shakespeare had never written 
them at all. Coleridge’s criticism 
is of a different sort: ‘These son- 
nets,’ he wrote, ‘are characterised 
by boundless fertility and laboured 
condensation of thought, with per- 
fection of sweetness in rhythm and 
metre.’ It is unnecessary to quote 
here any of them, as they are all 
so well known. There is, how- 
ever, a contemporary of Shake- 
speare’s, from whose sonnets we 
propose to give an example to illus- 
trate the perfection to which the 
sonnet had already been brought 
in those early days. The author 
is none other than Michael Dray- 
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ton, the poet of the o/y-Olbion, 
whom Sir Walter Scott classed in 
the same rank as Spenser. What- 
ever may be the value of Drayton’s 
poems as a whole, we are satisfied 
that the following sonnet, for ro- 
bustness, for lyric completeness, 
and clearness of outline, may bear 
comparison with the best we pos- 
sess. The subject of it is a lover’s 
quarrel ; where love, angry and for 
the time almost destroyed, is never- 
theless loth to part, and at the end 
confesses that if she will, he too is 
ready to ‘make it up.’ But it shall 
tell its own story in its own way. 


‘ THE LAST CHANCE, 


Since there's no help, come let us kiss and 
art ; 
Nay, I have done, you get no more of 


me ; 
And I am glad, yea, glad with all my 
heart, 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free ; 
Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 
And when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain, 


Now at the last gasp of love’s latest breath, 

When, his pulse failing, passion speech- 

less lies ; 

When faith is kneeling by his bed of 

death, 
And innocence is closing up his eyes — 

Now if thou wouldst, when all have given 

him over, 

From death to life thou mightst him yet 

recover.’ 

This, of course, is not a legiti- 
mate sonnet, it is only an elegiac 
quatorzain after the fashion of 
Shakespeare’s ; but it is very good 
of its sort. It is full of a half-con- 
cealed tenderness, and it is very 
natural and unpretending, with no 
meretricious ornament hung out to 
attract attention. In this respect 
it differs somewhat from the son- 
nets both of Constable and Donne, 
which are more or less spoilt by 
silly conceits and tawdry orna- 
mentation. Reality and sincerity 
are the most necessary qualities 
for a writer ; and poets that attempt 
to deceive us with sham sentiment, 
and what we may term mere pret- 
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tiness of expression, will find that 
they themselves are the only per- 
sons deluded. 

Of the sonneteers of the seven- 
teenth century there are only two 
of any real importance of which 
we need speak, and they are Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden and Mil- 
ton. To do justice to the former, 
we must place him in the first class 
of sonnet-writers, though we do 
not remember any one particular 
sonnet of his that can rank with 
the best of Wordsworth, Keats, 
Milton, or Shakespeare, or with 
Shelley’s weird andimpressive ‘Ozy- 
mandias.’ His one on ‘Sleep,’ 

‘Sweet father of all rest, 
Prince whose approach peace to all mortals 
brings,’ 
is, perhaps, the most perfect, and 
we prefer it on the whole to the 
sonnet on the same subject by 
Samuel Daniel, which has been 
much praised in a recent article in 
the Quarterly Review for its ‘ mel- 
lifluous tenderness,’ whatever that 
may mean, and which rhymes 
‘born’ to ‘ return,’ and ‘ desires’ to 
‘liars,’ so that the rhymes cannot, 
like the tenderness, be described 
as ‘sweetly flowing.” Drummond 
had reached manhood when Milton 
was only a child; and it is pos- 
sible that, in some small degree, 
the sonnets of the former were 
studied as models by the latter; 
but surely it was those of Petrarch 
and the Italian poets that Milton 
chiefly imitated—if, indeed, he can 
be said to have imitated any. In 
one important respect his sonnets 
differ from most, if not from all, of 
Drummond’s, and that is that, like 
the Italian sonnets, they do not 
end with a final couplet. Indeed, 
with the exception of Sir Philip 
Sidney, Milton was the first Eng- 
lish sonneteer that did not adopt 
this mode of bringing the poem to 
a close, and even Sir Philip Sidney 
adopts it in many of his sonnets. 
The chief point in respect of which 
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Milton turns his back upon the 
early Italian masters is that he 
continually runs the major part of 
the sonnet into the minor without 
making any stop or pause at the end 
of the eighth line. His ‘ Avenge, 
O Lord, Thy slaughtered saints,’ is 
an example of this; and grand as 
are its trumpet-calls, as Words- 
worth would have termed them, it 
is guilty of another very serious 
fault, and one that in a minor 
poet would be considered unpar- 
donable. We refer to the fact that 
there is no variety in the vowel- 
sound of the rhymes in the octave, 
the words being ‘bones,’ ‘cold,’ 
‘old,’ ‘stones,’ &c. But we are 
not going to follow the example of 
Dr. Johnson, and find fault with 
or depreciate the sonnets of the 
great Puritan poet. Dr. Johnson, 
it will be remembered, stated that 
‘three of them were not bad ;’ and 
he told Hannah Moore that ‘ Mil- 
ton was a genius that could hew a 
Colossus out of a rock, but could 
not carve heads on cherry-stones.’ 
This, we may remark, is not the 
only subject on which the illus- 
trious lexicographer appears to 
have delivered very unsound judg- 
ment. Very different is the man- 
ner in which Wordsworth, the 
English Petrarch, speaks of Mil- 
ton’s sonnets as being ‘ soul-ani- 
mating strains—alas, too few!’ 

During the hundred years follow- 
ing after the death of Milton the 
sonnet was but little written, yet 
we cannot leave unmentioned the 
one by Gray, ‘On the Death of 
Richard West; nor those by 
Thomas Warton, especially that 
‘Written on a Blank Leaf of Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon, containing the 
following striking line, which Mr. 
Whistler would probably describe 
as a symphony in P: 


* Of painful pedantry the poring child,’ 


But we must pass on to the pre- 
sent century, which is so rich in 
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beautiful sonnets that its produc- 
tion alone may be said to outweigh 
and surpass that of the three pre- 
ceding centuries. We are perhaps 
scarcely aware of the wonderful 
creative faculty that put forth its 

energy in England from about 1800 

to 1850; but a country must be 

rich indeed in literary wealth that 
can allow so graceful a poem as 
the following, by Hartley Coleridge, 
to become almost a thing of the 
past—something stored away in the 
lumber-room of literature. For our 
part, we deem it the sweetest and 
most pathetic sonnet in the English 
language : 

‘To A FRIEND, 

When we were idlers with the loitering rills 
The need of human love we little noted ; 
Our love was Nature ; and the peace that 

floated 
On the white mist, and dwelt upon the 
hills, 
To sweet accord subdued our wayward wills : 
One soul was ours, one mind, one heart 
devoted, 

That, wisely doating, asked not why it 
doated, 

And ours the unknown joy, which know- 
ing kills. 


But now I find how dear thou wert to me ; 
That man is more than half of Nature's 
treasure, 
Of that fair beauty which no eye can see ; 
Of that sweet music which no ear can mea- 
sure ; 
And now the streams may sing for others 
pleasure, 
The hills sleep on in their eternity.’ 


We wish to call attention to the 
use here made of the feminine or 
dissyllabic rhymes, so seldom used 
in English sonnets. After reading 
the above lines we can hardly doubt 
the advisability of using them, and 
it is possible that even trisyllabic 
or sliding rhymes may yet be used 
effectively, though we do not re- 
member to have met with any 
hitherto in English sonnets. Hartley 
Coleridge’s father considered the 
following, by Blanco White, the 
best English sonnet ; and so far as 
majesty of thought and grandeur 
of conception and expression are 
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concerned, it is undoubtedly of the 
first order. Fault, if fault there be, 
lies rather in the imperfect reason- 
ing and the defective analogy sup- 
posed to exist between ‘death’ and 
‘night.’ But these are prosaic 
matters, and perhaps they are of 
little importance in a poem : 


‘ NIGHT AND DEATH, 
Mysterious Night! when our first parent 
knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy 
name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue? 
Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting 
flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 
And, lo! creation widened in man’s view. 


Who could have thought such darkness lay 
concealed 

Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could 

Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood re- 

vealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad'st us 
blind ? 

Why do we, then, shun death with anxious 

strife ? 

If — thus deceive, wherefore not 
Blanco White, who like Coleridge 
was a Unitarian, had spent the early 
portion of his life in Spain; and 
the fact that English was an ac- 
quired language to him makes the 
above beautiful sonnet the more 
wonderful. Leigh Hunt, also a 
member of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation, wrote respecting it: ‘In 
point of thought this sonnet stands 
supreme, perhaps above all in any 
language.’ As regards rhythm the 
critical reader will observe that the 
second syllable of the seventh line 
is short. 

We now pass over Russell’s son- 
net on ‘ Philoctetes,’ and Cowper’s 
tender lines to Mary Unwin, and 
proceed at once to those of Words- 
worth, the greatest of ali sonneteers. 
And what shall we say in a few 
lines respecting sonnets that would 
require a whole book for adequate 
treatment? Shall we call attention 
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to their simple yet majestic lan- 
guage, or dilate upon the pure phi- 
losophy inculcated in these noble 
poems? Shall we apply to their 
author the words that he used in 
respect of Milton, and say, 


‘Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like 


th " 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free ;’ 


or shall we point out the lessons 
which they teach respecting the 
poet and his compositions? How 
often do we hear young writers of 
verse eagerly inquiring about the 
correct form of this or that kind of 
poem, while they remain utterly in- 
different to what alone can make 
any poetry of real value; and that 
is, the inspiration of truth, higher 
spiritual ideas, loftier morality, and 
a larger, wider, and deeper insight 
into the nature of things than is 
possessed by the generality of their 
fellow-men. Thisit is that has made 
such poets as Shakespeare, Words- 
worth, and Tennyson ; and without 
these qualities a writer can only 
find a permanent place among the 
sillier portion of mankind, among 
those for whom 
‘ Plain living and high thinking are nomore, 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone ; our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household 
laws.’ 
As in all other poetry, so also in 
the sonnet, the thought it contains 
is the most important matter ; and 
it is not sufficient to say that it 
must have ‘the best words in the 
best order :’ it must have ‘ the best 
thoughts in the best words; for 
this surely is the true definition of 
poetry? In Wordsworth’s poems 
this is exactly what we find; and 
we are at a loss which to admire 
more, the poet’s philosophy, or 
the happy way in which he ex- 
presses it. 
But in the case of the sonnet, 
which may be described as the 
poet’s gem, everything must be of 
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the best ; the idea or subject must 
be well chosen, and the workman- 
ship without fault or flaw. It is 
but a little thing, and, as others 
have observed before us, it takes 
but a little thing to spoil it. Yet, 
as the French poet Boileau re- 
marked, the sonnet without a fault 
is alone worth a long poem. Never- 
theless there have been opponents 
of this form of verse almost from 
the time when Fra Guittone first 
wrote it; for Menzini speaks of 
those who compared it to the bed 
of Procrustes, and who alleged that 
a fixed measure of fourteen lines 
would be found either too long or 
too short for nearly every subject 
under the sun. Unfortunately for 
these prophets of evil, almost every 
subject under the sun has found 
its way into a sonnet. 

But what, it will be asked, are 
the advantages of a fixed form of 
this description, which may neither 
be curtailed norincreased in length? 
Archbishop Trench—himself a skil- 
ful sonneteer—has answered this 
question by replying that oftentimes 
a poem, which, except for the diffi- 
culties and restraints of the sonnet, 
would have been but a loose ne- 
bulous vapour, has, through this 
agency, been compressed and 
rounded into a star. There is much 
truth in this; and for a single 
thought, mood, or picture, surely 
a poem of fourteen lines is a very 
convenient and suitable length. 
Mr. G. A. Simcox has a sonnet 
entitled ‘Snow in March,’ which 
contains these graphic lines : 


‘ Lo, riding on the east wind’s dusky wing, 

The haggard queen of snows came travel- 

ling. 

The poem is, as it were, but a little 
landscape painting worthy of David 
Cox in his palmiest days; yet no 
one can read it without seeing how 
well fitted the sonnet becomes, in 
the poet’s hands, for a little picture 
of this description. Or, again, if we 
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wish to perceive how fully and with 
what clearness and power some 
spiritual lesson, or some social or 
philosophic truth, can be taught in 
fourteen lines, let us turn to the 
sonnets of Matthew Arnold, and 
they will convince us of the mirror- 
like capabilities of this form of 
poem, that can alike reflect both 
great and small. It is but a narrow 
piece of canvas truly; yet for the 
master’s brush it is large enough 
for Rome herself, and small enough 
for Nero’s face. 

But we must bring our notice to 
aclose; and in conclusion we think 
that we cannot do better than quote 
that most beautiful poem by Words- 
worth, which, indeed, ought not to 
be omitted from any essay on 
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Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow 
room ; 

And hermitsare contented with their cells ; 

And students with their pensive citadels ; 

—_ 4. the wheel, the weaver at his 


Sit blithe and happy ; bees that soar for 
oom, 


High as the highest peak of Furness-fells, 
Will murmur by the hour in foxglove 
bells, 
In truth, the prison into which we doom 
Ourselves no prison is; and hence for me, 
In sundry moods ’twas pastime to be 


bound 
Within the Sonnet’sscanty plot of ground ; 
Pleased if some souls (for such there needs 


must be), 

Who ~ felt the weight of too much 
libe: 

Should find brief solace there, as I have 
found,’ 


S. WADDINGTON. 








4A ROMANCE OVER WHITEBAIT. 


By Mrs, ADOLPHE SMITH. 


—_>———. 


“I’ve done it, Glyde!’ cried Ed- 
mund Dudley, as he entered his 
friend Glyde’s rooms in Bond Street 
on a brilliant June morning. ‘Do 
you mean to say that you have not 
had your breakfast yet ?’ 

‘Now, don’t talk, but have a 
kidney while it’s hot,’ responded 
Glyde, pushing a chair towards his 
friend, and indicating the dish con- 
taining the dainty he had men- 
tioned. 

‘No, no, my dear fellow,’ said 
Dudley, sinking into a chair, ‘I 
can’t eat.’ 

‘Can you drink?’ asked Glyde 
laconically. 

* Yes, 1 fancy so,’ replied Dudley 
moodily. 

‘Then all is not yet lost. Don’t 
howl and rail at your fate, and so 
on, if you can still enjoy your weed 
and your peg,’ said Glyde. 

He finished his breakfast tran- 
quilly, and when he had lit his 
cigar he said, 

‘What is it that you have done, 
Dudley? Murdered your tailor be- 
cause of a misfit ?” 

‘I’ve proposed to the girl I men- 
tioned to you,’ said Dudley, almost 
sullenly. 

Glyde gave a long whistle. 

‘Oh, I see,’ he muttered; ‘and 
you have been accepted ? 

Dudley nodded, and went on 
smoking in silence. 

‘I don’t see, however,’ said 
Glyde presently, ‘why you should 
not look at the matter more cheer- 
fully. Of course matrimony is a 
nuisance, because it is a tie, and 
one loses the pleasant sense of 
irresponsibility, which is the greatest 


charm of life, I think. But if you 
begin as you mean to go on, there 
is no reason why she should be too 
much ofa tie upon you. And then, 
think of the neat sum of money she 
represents.’ 

‘I know, I know,’ said Dudley 
fretfully ; ‘but just think of what 
all the fellows will go about and 
say of me everywhere—that I am 
mercenary, and that I am marrying 
in order to pay my debts.’ 

‘As to that, you know,’ said 
Glyde, ‘when men tell the truth 
there is nothing—’ 

‘But the point is that men, and 
much less women, never do tell the 
truth, unless it be unpleasant,’ said 
Dudley. ‘ There are plenty oftruths 
about me that I should rather like 
to be circulated in society ; but de- 
pend upon it, not a word will ever 
be breathed but about the one in- 
cident I would rather have kept 
quiet.’ 

‘When did you do it? asked 
Glyde. 

‘Yesterday evening,’ said Dud- 
ley, his tone and aspect by no 
means those of an accepted lover. 
‘We were at the Pomeroys to- 
gether; so I took her into the 
conservatory, and swore, till I was 
black in the face, that my very 
life depended upon her answer. 
I thought at first that she was laugh- 
ing at me; but at all events she 
accepted me; so it does not much 
matter whether she were laughing 
or not laughing.’ 

‘But what do you suppose was 
her reason for accepting you?’ said 
Glyde. 

-*T’m sure I can’t tell,’ said Dud- 
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ley—‘ that’s the most extraordinary 
part of it all.’ 

Here Glyde burst into a hearty 
laugh. 

‘You're a convivial suitor, I 
must own,’ he exclaimed, ‘and I 
hope—’ 

But his aspirations were never 
revealed; for at that moment a 
third young man entered Glyde’s 
room, crying, 

‘Glyde, I’ve got a little party on 
wd at Greenwich, Will you join 
us 

‘Very sorry, dear boy,’ responded 
Glyde gravely; ‘but the calls of 
friendship are imperative, you know. 
I must stand by Dudley here in 
his affliction.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Dudley,’ 
said the new-comer; ‘I didn’t see 
you at first. How do you do? 
What’s the matter—have you lost 
any one?” 

‘Oh, no; quite the contrary,’ 
said Glyde ; ‘ he’s won some one— 
that’s what is the matter with him. 
He has consented to try a remedy 
for his ills in the form of matri- 
mony; and though the pill be 
gilded with sixty thousand pounds, 
it sticks in his throat. We had 
better take him down to Green- 
wich, Russell ; he will soon regain 
his spirits with us.’ 

In vain Dudley protested that 
he had promised to call on Miss 
Lovel that very afternoon. His 
friends would hear no excuse. They 
forced him to write a note to her, 
pleading a previous engagement, 
and they insisted on his joining the 
merry, if not strictly reputable, 
party to Greenwich. 

Dudley was presently the gayest 
of the gay, and forgot his new 
duties and responsibilities in the 
piquant conversational charm of 
certain ‘light’ ladies. 

The party consisted of four men 
and two women; and when they 
all reached the Trafalgar, and a 
private room was suggested, the 
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feminine element strongly resisted 
the idea. 

‘We do not want to hide our- 
selves,’ cried Mdlle. Tata. 

‘Nor our cavaliers,’ said Mdlle. 
Toto. 

So a table was taken in the pub- 
lic room by the wall and near the 
window. ‘The ladies, having di- 
vested themselves of their wraps, 
seated themselves at the table, and 
prepared to have ‘a good time.’ 

Russell, and his bosom friend 
Hobson, who were the hosts, or- 
dered a considerable quantity of 
wine; and jokes were falling so 
thick and fast that the laughter of 
the party attracted general atten- 
tion. At one moment there was a 
sudden influx of visitors ; and Dud- 
ley, who was bending towards 
Mdlle. Tata with great empressement, 
did not notice the new arrivals as 
they entered. He was sitting with 
his back to the public, and conse- 
quently could see very little of that 
which was going on in the room. 

‘By Jove! what a handsome 
girl!’ cried Russell, who was op- 
posite Dudley, as he looked straight 
over Dudley’s shoulder. The other 
men signifying their concurrence 
in the opinion, Dudley turned 
round. 

His face fell considerably as he 
recognised in the object of his 
friend’s admiration Beatrice Lovel, 
his betrothed! She was alone, 
with her father only a yard or two 
off; and as he realised this bewil- 
dering state of things his eyes met 
hers and she smiled and bowed, 
while he responded with an awk- 
ward nod, muttering to himself 
that he was the unluckiest dog 
alive. 

From that moment all Dudley’s 
vivacity and enjoyment were over. 
He exerted himself by fits and 
starts to talk and laugh. He tried 
to resume his jokes and absurdi- 
ties, he was assiduous in passing 
the wine, he paid the most forced 
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compliments to his pretty neigh- 
bour, he related the wildest anec- 
dotes ; but there was no real ani- 
mation in it all, and the boisterous 
party soon began to joke him about 
his sudden digression. 

‘Dudley, you must have seen a 
ghost,’ said one. 

‘Or a creditor,’ said another. 

‘Or the pater,’ suggested a third. 

‘Perhaps Mr. Dudley thinks his 
wife is not far off,’ hazarded Mdlle. 
Toto, with a malicious smile. 

‘Impossible, I assure you,’ be- 
gan Dudley. 

‘Because he’s not married yet,’ 
added Glyde significantly. 

*I see,’ said Mdlle. Tata; ‘then 
perhaps he has seen a vision of 
the chosen fair one. That would 
of course be very terrible, espe- 
cially if Mr. Dudley were consi- 
dering matrimony as a genteel 
form of bankruptcy.’ 

There was a general laugh at 
Madlle. Tata’s speech, and Dudley 
muttered to himself that they were 
all deucedly ill-bred, and that he 
was deucedly sorry he had ever 
consented to join the expedition. 
His game was of course entirely 
up; Miss Lovel would never for- 
give him—women were invariably 
severe on such matters—the sixty 
thousand pounds had disappeared, 
as far as he was concerned ; and 
not only was he distressed about 
the money, but he felt as well a 
vague and lingering regret which 
he would have been puzzled to de- 
fine. What could he do to mend 
matters? he asked himself again 
and again. He could not leave 
his party and join the Lovels: to 
begin with, it would be mon- 
strously ill-bred on his part; also, 
Miss Lovel would certainly not 
receive him well ; and he should 
only be laughed at generally. Yet 
it would be decidedly unpleasant 
to see her leave the room with her 
father, and to know that she had 
made up her mind to throw him 
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over. He was utterly bewildered ; 
and in order to get rid of the tire- 
some influence of these thoughts, 
he helped himself copiously to 
champagne, and certainly suc- 
ceeded in making his troubles 
seem lighter. 

In the mean time, the young 
lady at the neighbouring table had 
been by no means _ unobservant. 
She and her father had only been 
seated a few moments when she 
leant across to him and asked, 

‘Do you see whom we have 
close to us, papa dear ?” 

Mr. Lovel, who was a good- 
hearted easy-going man in every- 
thing disconnected with the busi- 
ness in which he had made his 
fortune, had seen his future son- 
in-law immediately on entering the 
room, but would not have drawn 
his daughter’s attention to the fact. 

‘Well, yes, my dear, I do see,’ 
he answered now. 

‘But what’s to be done, papa?’ 
inquired Miss Lovel. 

‘Ican really hardly say,’ answered 
Mr. Lovel tentatively. ‘What do 
you think of it?’ 

‘I think, then, we won’t talk of 
it just now, papa dear,’ replied the 
young lady decisively. ‘ You shall 
have your dinner in peace, and we 
will return to the subject after the 
whitebait.’ 

‘So be it,’ said Mr. Lovel, no- 
thing loth; and the father and 
daughter went very  tranquilly 
through the lengthy list of dishes, 
disturbed only now and then by the 
boisterous merriment at the table 
beside them. When the four suc- 
cessive dishes of whitebait had been 
placed before them, and the ex- 
quisite fish in their different dresses 
had been duly tasted, Beatrice Lovel 
said quietly to her father, 

‘I hope you don’t feel very angry 
with Mr. Dudley, papa, because of 
his being with that party—a very 
mixed party, is it not?’ 

‘Well, my child, the party cer- 
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tainly is mixed—indeed, excessive- 
ly mixed—and I’m afraid there is 
very little character to speak of at 
the table,’ replied Mr. Lovel, glanc- 
ing discreetly at Dudley’s compa- 
nions as he spoke; ‘still, I am not 
so irate at Mr. Dudley’s behaviour 
as some persons might be. You 
see, young men will be young men. 
But I wouldn’t have you distress 
yourself on the subject. You know, 
young men are led into things 
without thinking.’ 

‘I know, papa,’ said Miss Lovel, 
‘and that is why I am not inclined 
to be so severe. The thing is, that 
if we are judicious, we may save him 
from future harm.’ 

‘God bless my soul!’ muttered 
Mr. Lovel, looking up at his daugh- 
ter in amazement, ‘I never heard 
such a generous speech come from 
a woman before.’ 

‘But do you think I am wrong, 
papa?’ asked Miss Lovel. 

‘Certainly not, my dear,’ replied 
her father. ‘I think that if women 
could more often be as liberal 
young men would not be so un- 
manageable. Still, I don’t quite 
understand what you see in young 
Dudley to induce you to overlook 
so much,’ 

‘ My dear papa,’ said Miss Lovel, 
‘I was interested in him when I 
first met him, because I thought 
there was something in him—some- 
thing good in his nature—and I de- 
vised a little scheme by which I 
hope to do him a genuine service 
that will be of use throughout life. 
You have allowed me to do what I 
like—have you not?—and now I 
am going to surprise you.’ 

Mr. Lovel shrugged his shoulders 
and shook his head and smiled in- 
dulgently at his daughter. She was 
an odd person, he was in the habit 
of saying, and had many whims and 
fancies. 

Presently the moment came when 
Mr. Lovel and his daughter had 
finished their dinner. 
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‘ Now, my dear, what do you pro- 
pose to do?’ said Mr. Lovel. ‘Are 
you going to leave young Dudley 
here ?” 

‘Why, yes, papa,’ said Beatrice. 
‘You wouldn’t have me go and 
fetch him. We must leave directly, 
and we can drive back to town be- 
fore dark.’ 

As she spoke she rose, and the 
party opposite had a full view of her 
tall slight figureand handsome head. 
Dudley’s heart sank as he heard the 
comments ofhis temporary friends. 
For a moment or two he saw the 
waiters bowing and making way, he 
heard the rustle of silk, the inde- 
scribable /frou-frou of a woman's 
skirts, and in desperation he looked 
up and met the dark eyes of his be- 
trothed, fixed upon him with some- 
thing of the expression that had 
puzzled him during his interview 
with her in Mrs. Pomeroy’s con- 
servatory. She smiled and bowed 
again, and passed out of the room, 
followed by her father. 

Men are more friendly to each 
other than are women, and Glyde, 
by this time guessing the position 
of affairs, came to Dudley’s rescue, 
exclaiming, 

‘I say, Dudley, are you not go- 
ing to say a few words to your 
friends? You can catch them up 
at the door, and tell them the neces- 
sary conventional untruths. I am 
sure these ladies will excuse you for 
a moment rather than that you 
should appear rude.’ 

Mademoiselle Tata having de- 
clared that it was useless trying to 
save appearances in that direction, 
and Mademoiselle Toto having sig- 
nified her willingness to dispense 
with his company i” ‘ofo, Dudley 
muttered a few apologetic words 
and made his escape. He felt ex- 
ceedingly foolish when he reached 
the broad doorway. Miss Lovel 
and her father were standing there, 
waiting for the carriage to draw up, 
and he was conscious that his face 
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was flushed and that he was not so 
clear- headed as he might have 
been. As Miss Lovel turned to 
greet him, he heartily wished him- 
self back beside Mademoiselle Tata 
in the dining-room. 

‘I am glad you contrived to come 
and say a few words,’ she said, smil- 
ing brightly, and noting at the same 
time the young man’s disturbed ap- 
pearance. ‘ You are a gay party, are 
you not?’ 

‘Very gay indeed, I should say,’ 
muttered Mr. Lovel, who thought 
it was his duty to be somewhat se- 
vere. ‘Here is the carriage, Bea- 
trice.’ 

‘I am ready, papa,’ she replied. 
‘It’s a pity we can’t drive you back 
with us, Mr. Dudley. I hope you 


will get home safely,’ she added, 
with an expressive glance. 

He muttered a few unintelligible 
words as he handed her into the 
carriage, and he heartily wished he 


could go back with her as she sug- 
gested. ‘Then when she leant out 
of the carriage to give him her hand 
and to murmur in a low voice, 
‘You will come to see me to-mor- 
row, will you not, Edmund ?’ some 
strange feeling stirred within him 
and found expression on his face, 
and Miss Lovel saw she had pro- 
duced the effect she desired. 
When, the next afternoon, Glyde 
returned, after his drive, to his 
rooms in Bond Street, in order to 
dress for dinner, he found Dudley 
sitting by the open window. 
‘Well, Dudley, what's the matter 
now?’ he exclaimed. ‘ Have you 
had too fierce a fire about your 
head respecting yesterday’s joke? 
When a friend displays such assi- 
duity in his visiting one always 
knows there is something wrong. 
What has happened? You can 
tell me while I dress; but you 
must not be too diffuse, for I must 
be in Cleveland Square by eight 
o'clock. Now, then, have some 
brandy-and-soda, man—you look 
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quite disturbed—and tell me your 
troubles, while I paint the lily ; and 
don’t say I am not a good friend.’ 

‘Oh, you're a good friend 
enough,’ muttered Dudley, leaning 
his head on his hand ; ‘ but I wish 
I had not been induced to join 
you and your friends in your ex- 
pedition to Greenwich yesterday ; 
that little party has cost me all the 
prosperity that had come upon me.’ 

‘What, even the prosperity that 
dawned upon you in the conserva- 
tory the other evening?’ laughed 
Glyde. 

‘It’s no laughing matter, I can 
assure you, said Dudley. ‘I feel 
like a cur that has been whipped.’ 

‘Have you been hounded down 
by your creditors, then ?’ suggested 
Glyde, with another laugh. 

‘If you laugh in that absurd 
manner every moment,’ said Dud- 
ley impatiently, ‘I shall throw 
something at your head.’ 

‘ Keep cool, Dudley,’ said Glyde. 
‘I am getting to the serious part of 
my toilette ; tell me the climax of 
your dismal story while I am tying 
my white cravat. Seriously though, 
my dear fellow, what’s wrong ?” 

‘This is what has happened,’ 
said Dudley. ‘When I saw Miss 
Lovel into her carriage last night 
she asked me to call upon her 
to-day, and of course I went to the 
house after lunch to-day. She re- 
ceived me with the utmost kind- 
ness ; she asked me several ques- 
tions about my affairs, and at last 
she said that she knew quite well 
how I was situated ; that I wanted 
a certain sum of money to pay my 
creditors, rather than a wife; that 
yesterday’s incident showed her 
that I could not love her, which 
was not surprising, since I knew 
her so little ; that she had accepted 
me the other night as a slight pun- 
ishment for my recklessness ; that 
she had never intended to marry 
me, but that she wished to keep 
me for her friend; and, finally, 
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that she had put twenty thousand 
pounds in my bank to my credit, 
which she hoped I should devote 
to the paying of my debts instead 
of taking refuge in such a spirit in 
matrimony, and which I might re- 
turn when I liked and as I liked.’ 

‘By Jove! exclaimed Glyde, 
‘that’s a woman worth cultivating !’ 

‘But what am I to do?’ said 
Dudley despairingly. 

‘What are you to do, man?’ 
said Glyde. ‘Why, you ought to 
be delighted now, since you have 
got the money, and it’s not saddled 
with the wife. Twenty thousand 
is not of course so desirable as 
sixty thousand ; still, if you had 
had to take the girl with the larger 
sum you would have had many 
extra expenses, and there would 
have been settlements ; as it is, 
you have the twenty thousand 
clear; and I daresay she would 
lend you more if you really wanted 
it. I should not waste too many 
regrets over the forty thousand dif- 
ference. Twenty thousand will 
help you along a little. For my 
part, I think you are very lucky to 
get out of it all so well.’ 

‘But, Glyde, you don’t under- 
stand me,’ cried Dudley; ‘you 
don’t understand that I feel humi- 
liated to the lowest degree by this 
girl’s generosity. She has put her 
money in my bank; how am I to 
restore it? She says I can pay it 
back to her when I like ; but when 
shall I ever be able ?’ 

‘My dear fellow, I shouldn’t quar- 
rel with Fate, if I were you,’ said 
Glyde ; ‘ I should let the money re- 
main at your bankers’, to be used at 
your discretion. I should think of it 
and talk of it as a loan, and should 
think of, and talk of and to, the 
lady as if she were a friend, like a 
man. I don’t see that the position 
is very trying, I must own.’ 

* But, Glyde,’ cried Dudley again, 
with singular energy, ‘I should like 
to marry her without the money ? 
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Glyde turned to look at his 
friend gravely, and then said, shak- 
ing his head as he spoke, 

‘If you have fallen in love, as 
the common saying runs, Dudley, 
why I can’t have you here any 
more. My chums may come and 
tell me what they like about their 
pecuniary difficulties, and I am 
always ready to sympathise with 
them, but I cannot put up with 
the ravings of lovers, their entire 
absorption and selfishness; so 
pray keep away, my dear fellow, 
until the attack is over. Are you 
severely hit, or do you think it is 
likely to be lingering ?” 

* You may laugh as much as you 
like,’ said Dudley ; ‘ but I tell you 
what it is—I have made up my 
mind to do all I can to win her,’ 

‘And get the remaining forty 
thousand ?’ said Glyde. 

‘And get Miss Lovel herself,’ 
said Dudley decisively—‘ a brave 
and generous woman—’ 

‘And what is more to the pur- 
pose—a rich one,’ put in Glyde. 

‘Who deserves to be appre- 
ciated by the man who wins her ; 
and by Heaven I w#// win her ! 

‘Now, Dudley, my dear fellow, 
you must go,’ said Glyde quietly. 
‘I recognise the first stage of your 
disease, and shall send you away 
before it develops itself, and 
threatens to endanger the peace 
and prosperity of all your friends. 
I shall be very glad to see you 
when you are convalescent. Good- 
bye, dear boy ; think of your future 
and keep cool.’ 

And, with a laugh, Glyde went 
off into his bedroom; while Dudley 
went out of the house, half vexed 
and half amused. 

*I will win her! he muttered to 
himself, as he walked along, a new 
feeling in his heart, a new ambition 
in his brain. 

And eventually he did win her ; 
and they dined at Greenwich on 
each anniversary of their wedding. 
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WHILST youth and love perplex the wise, 
And fly to wed full soon ; 

Whilst night is filled with lovers’ sighs 
And vows beneath the moon ; 

Whilst maids are fond, and men are bold 
To love with might and main,— 

Old Haddon’s story will be told 
Again and yet again. 


Brave knights, fair ladye’s smiles to win, 
There broke the trusty lance ; 

There voices blended sweetly in 
The music of the dance ; 

There mirth and melody combined 
To speed the hours apace ; 

And hawk and hound did quarry find 
For lovers of the chase. 


Where once the banquet’s dazzling light 
Blazed high in stately towers, 

Or wistful tapers shone at night 
Across the terrace flow’rs, 

Now Darkness breathes his midnight spells 
In solemn halls alone, 

And Ruin carves in mystic cells 
Her plaint on crumbling stone. 


The lords and ladyes all are gone, 
The henchman’s form is dust ; 

Where beauty charmed and jewels shone 
Now all is wreck and rust. 

The mould’ring porch, the broken stair, 
Are left to mark the place 

Whence started Vernon’s daughter fair 
To win her wedding race. 


The glory of old Haddon’s days 
Has passed away, ’tis true ; 
But whilst returning spring arrays 
The woods in verdure new, 
Through sunny meads the murm’ring Wye 
Shall lead us to the shrine, 
Where memories that never die 
Around the past entwine. 
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CHAPTER LII. 
THE BALL. 


WE have referred to a ball as the 
occasion on which a breach was 
openly made between Sir Ayling 
and Rosamund. 

She and Gertrude—her sisters 
were on a visit to her—arrayed in 
all their glory—and splendid in- 
deed the girls looked when they 
left their rooms, radiant with 
youth, beauty, and gems, each with 
a light shawl over her snowy shoul- 
ders—met in the drawing-room to 
await the more mature Maud, who 
took longer in dressing, or ‘making 
up,’ as she would have termed it 
in any one else ; and Gertrude be- 
gan to improve the occasion by 
one of her little lectures, under 
which Rosamund writhed impa- 
tiently now. 

‘If Desborough is there to-night 
you will avoid him, of course? 

‘Avoid—do you think I mean 
to follow him? asked Rosamund 
petulantly, fanning herself as she 
stood under the gaselier, the light 
of which shone down on her, flush- 
ing her golden hair, her exquisite, 
yet unsatisfied, face, and her richly 
laced ball-dress. 

‘Do not dance with him more 
than once, even if at all ; for people 
will talk, and are talking, I fear, 
of you both.’ 

‘Let them talk.’ 

‘Dearest, dearest, don’t say 
so! 

‘I do, Gerty,’ replied Rosamund, 
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becoming defiant ; ‘ what would you 
have me to say?” 

‘I would have you to remember 
that you are the wife of Sir Ayling 
Aldwinkle.’ 

‘I am not likely to forget that 
unpleasant fact,’ said Rosamund, 
tapping the floor with her tiny foot, 
and taking a side glance at herself 
in the mirror above the fireplace ; 
‘but he outrages me by his corre- 
spondence with—you know whom 
I mean.’ 

‘But you must not outrage your- 
self and the memory of your father.’ 

‘ True,’ said the girl sadly. ‘Oh, 
had poor papa lived, I should not 
have been to-night the victim that 
I am, and the subject of so many 
weary lectures, But who can the 
woman be that trifles with a man 
of his years? 

‘Painful as your position is, Z 
cannot remonstrate with Captain 
Desborough for so selfishly com- 
promising you, and I have no 
longer the influence of Vere to 
ask,’ added Gertrude, whose white 
bosom heaved painfully. ‘ Would 
to Heaven,’ she added, aftera pause, 
‘that you had never discovered 
this secret !’ 

‘What secret ?—that Kyrle Des- 
borough loves me?’ she asked, with 
heightened colour. 

‘Can you quietly talk of such a 
thing?’ said Gertrude, in a low 
voice, but with a startled expres- 
sion; ‘are you fallen so low? 
But he dare not—he dare not 

‘ What then?’ asked Rosamund, 
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with that defiant air which was 
certainly new in her. 

‘Of this woman’s existence.’ 

‘Oh, as for that, I have seen her 
often enough since that awful day 
in St. George’s Church,’ 

‘ Sir Ayling’s errors, past or pre- 
sent, are no excuse for you.’ 

‘Have no fear of me to-night, 
whoever may be there, Gerty ; and 
have no fear of Kyrle Desborough 
—he is a gentleman.’ 

‘O my darling, I am fullofanxiety 
for you.’ 

There was a time when Rosa- 
mund would, at words like these, 
have thrown her white arms round 
her sister’s neck, and kissed her; 
on this occasion she made no 
reply, but leant back in an easy- 
chair, and fanned herself slowly 
while gazing into the embers with 
that far-away look in her sweet 
face which people always wear 
when their thoughts are in the 
clouds, and Sir Ayling suddenly 
entered, with his hat in his hand. 

*So, so, Lady Aldwinkle,’ said 
he, seeing that she was in full dress, 
‘you are still resolved on going to 
this ball 

‘Of course—I accepted,’ replied 
Rosamund, looking up with an air 
of annoyance, for he never used 
her Christian name when he was 
in a bad humour. 

‘Ah, and mean to go, though I 
shall be detained at the House till 
an hour too late for’ (‘ me,’ he was 
about to say, but paused) ‘ any- 
thing but to escort you home.’ 

‘Surely, Sir Ayling, Maud and 
Gertrude are going, as you see,’ 
said she, opening and shutting her 
fan impatiently. 

‘Any one else that you know?” 
he asked calmly. 

‘ Of course, ever so many.’ 

‘Is—is ‘Hat man going ” 

‘That man—who, Sir Ayling ?’ 
asked Rosamund, with an ominous 
swelling in her white slender throat. 

‘Captain Desborough.’ 
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‘How should I know—or care ?” 
she replied, blushing alike at the 
question and the falsehood of her 
speech, while Gertrude stood by 
with a pained expression on her 
beautiful face. ‘ Quit the House 
early if you can, and you shall see,’ 
she added, shrugging her snowy 
shoulders, and burying her pretty 
nose in her bouquet. 

‘I cannot promise ; the sitting 
will be a late one, and my support 
is promised. If he should be, you 
will not dance with him, of course ” 

‘Of course not, if you do not 
wish it. But wherein lies the harm? 
—we have been old friends; but 
I shall certainly do as you desire.’ 

‘I thank you,’ said he, kissing 
her on the forehead; and with a 
bow—grave rather than pleasant— 
to Gertrude, he withdrew, just as 
Maud with her long train swept 
into the room, and the carriage was 
announced. Rosamund clenched 
her small and delicately-gloved 
hands tightly, and with an effort 
restrained her tears. 

Gentle and girlish though she 
was, the innate pride of Rosamund 
resented the new tone of dictation 
and system of tutelage that Sir 
Ayling adopted towards her, and 
but for her own secret sense of 
error she might have resented both 
angrily and haughtily ; but as it was 
she acquiesced quietly, and hoped 
to yield obedience, or not to be 
tempted to disobey. After all, it 
was not too much to forego a few 
dances even with Kyrle Des- 
borough for the sake of peace, 
though Sir Ayling might have re- 
membered by his own old experi- 
ence that a quiet conversation 
may prove much more mischievous 
than any ainount of round dancing 
can ever be. 

‘This sort of thing cannot last 
for ever,’ murmured the girl to her- 
self, as the carriage rolled along 
Upper Brook Street ; ‘and I must 
content myself with the gleam of 
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happiness and sunshine I have 
had. Heaven be praised for its 
mercy! But how can I name Hea- 
ven ?” 

She shivered as if with cold, 
cowered and covered her face with 
her fan. This was the first time he 
had ever condescended to refer 
openly to his suspicions before a 
third party. 

The ball in its splendour, with 
music, lights, gaiety, and brilliance, 
was like any other of the season, 
so there is no use in describing it ; 
but it was on this occasion that, 
through a very simple episode, 
Rosamund disobeyed most fla- 
grantly alike the fond advice of 
Gertrude and the commands of Sir 
Ayling. 

Sir Ascot, Bertie Lawntennison, 
big, solemn, and d/asé Derinzy, 
and many other men of the best 
style were present; but the staff- 
colonel contrived only to have his 
name on the card of Maud, as he 
dared not ask Gertrude ; and that 
of Rosamund was filled almost im- 
mediately. 

Gertrude felt herself colour with 
vexation, when almost the first 
man who addressed her, and who 
joined them,was Kyrle Desborough. 
Though there were both anger and 
fear in her heart—fear for Rosa- 
mund, that lent a disdainful ex- 
pression to her beautiful face— 
Gertrude could not help having a 
gentle and undefinable interest in 
him, for he had many pleasing and 
seductive ways, and, moreover, was 
he not the friend, the comrade, and 
brother-officer of Vere? the sharer 
of many an episode of peril and 
toil, of joy and adventure? and 
withal he was undeniably hand- 
some and courtly in manner. 

A sense of all this, and the hope 
to save appearances, led her to 
accord to him more dances than 
perhaps she would otherwise have 
done. 

Rosamund, to do her justice, 
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resolved to act a part she did not 
feel, and while painfully conscious 
of Kyrle’s presence, to strive to 
please those who sought, by sound 
advice, to control her wilful im- 
pulses; while he, on the other 
hand, was beginning to see and 
feel the necessity for not giving 
scandal in a circle so prone to 
adopt it. 

When he approached her smil- 
ingly amid the hot, flushed, and 
bustling throng, and took up the 
card that dangled from her fan, 

‘Don’t ask meyet awhile, Kyrle,’ 
she whispered imploringly; ‘we 
are remarked, and I promised—I 
will sit out a dance with you—for 
—for Sir Ayling is not here.’ 

He understood the situation, 
and all it implied. 

‘We must have one turn, or the 
omission will be observed,’ he whis- 
pered in the same tone; and initial- 
ing her card half way down the 
programme, turned away to dance 
with some one else, but his eyes 
and his heart followed her face 
and figure through the mazes of 
every dance. 

When Desborough first found 
himself sliding insensibly from 
sympathy and friendship into pity 
and commiseration, and from the 
sweetness of honest companion- 
ship into an unwarrantable love for 
Rosamund, many a time he made a 
solemn vow that for her sake, and 
not for his own, he would avoid her 
and the terrible temptation, the in- 
toxication, of her society, even as 
the tippler may vow to abstain from 
that which will end in his own de- 
struction, yet return to it by a 
power there is no controlling. 

He had striven to avert his 
thoughts from the girlish graceful 
form, the pleading saddened eyes, 
the matchless face, and the lips he 
had playfully dared to kiss on ‘hat 
night at Ringwood Hall. Ah, he 
remembered that kiss, when he 
thought she had forgotten it, and 
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the devil suggested that what had 
been done once might easily be 
done again ; and so he had rapidly 
drifted—Kyrle Desborough, with 
all his pride and confidence, 
mockery and cynicism—towards 
the lee shore like a rudderless 
wreck. 

‘Our dance, Lady Aldwinkle, I 
think—allow me, he whispered, 
when, afterlong and patient waiting, 
thedesired time came ; and he bore 
her off from the somewhat mortified 
Lawntennison, after the little pre- 
tence of examining her card. 

Flushed with many a dance, her 
nerves thrilling with the music, she 
looked radiantly beautiful and even 
happy. How pure, clear, and bright 
her innocent eyes seemed! Yet, as 
he gazed down into them, he could 
see his own face reflected in their 
pupils, as his arm went round her, 
and they swept into the circle of 
waltzers. 

There could be no doubt about 
it but that Desborough, in this 
matter with Lady Aldwinkle—éc/at 
apart, he was neither base enough, 
or vain enough, to think of that— 
had lost his head, and was in that 
stage of a love affair when a man 
feels restless, uneasy, and wretched 
if he fails to see his idol for a 
whole day; and now that he 
did see her, a mad irresistible 
longing to fold her in his arms 
and kiss her passionately rose in 
his heart. 

He knew that no tie savea legal 
one existed between the girl and 
her husband; he had somehow 
discovered that she had a solid and 
secret source for discontent with 
Sir Ayling; and the jealous fear 
took possession of his heart that if 
she ceased to care for himself she 
might attach herself to some one 
else—elope perhaps—who could 
foresee the end of this dangerous 
state of things ? 

Rosamund, in the small, and yet 
in one sense important, circum- 
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stance of dancing with him, had 
disobeyed the grave injunctions of 
Sir Ayling. But the temptation 
was great—he was absent, detained 
at the House ; and neither Maud 
nor Gertrude would say aught of 
her transgression. And now, when 
panting and palpitating during a 
pause in the dance, she clung 
rather than rested on Kyrle’s arm, 
her eyes, drawn by some irresistible 
impulse, wandered up to the music- 
gallery, and there, amid some of 
the household servants or other 
attendants, who occasionally peep- 
ed down at the dancers, she saw a 
pale-faced woman, whose dark 
eyes regarded her with stern and 
watchful interest for full a minute, 
and then she disappeared. 

This was the episode referred to ; 
for the face was, as she afterwards 
told Gertrude, that of the inevitable 
‘ Birdie, —she of the interview in 
the gardens, and many others. 

‘So, so,’ thought Rosamund, as 
a deep sense of insult and degrada- 
tion rose in her heart ; ‘ the lady 
of the Rhododendrons at Bays- 
water, she to whom the cheques 
are so freely given, is actually a 
friend of the servants here! I 
have two more dances on my pro- 
gramme, Kyrle, and they shall be 
yours,’ she said aloud. 

‘ Thanks, ‘darling,’ he whispered ; 
and away went their ‘flying feet’ 
again to the So/daten Lieder, Rosa- 
mund looking, if possible, in her 
spirit of joy and defiance, more 
bright, more brilliant, and more 
piquante than ever. 

Another and another followed, 
though the rooms were filled ap- 
parently to overflowing; then, as 
Rosamund complained of the heat, 
what so natural as that he should 
lead her out to the screened and 
curtained balcony, where chairs 
and lounges were placed amid 
jardinitres filled with the rarest 
exotics, and where through the 
openings might be seen the silver 
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light of the now waning moon, and 
the Park with all its trees? 

Other couples were there; but 
they were absorbed in each other, 
and conversed in low and confi- 
dential tones, and in whispers that 
were half love-making and often 
half mockery. 

And there in that balcony, with 
the strains of the band and the 
buzz of the crowded ballroom in 
their ears, much passed between 
these two that, but for the impulses 
to which they were subjected, and 
the general circumstances of which 
one was the victim, would never 
have been. A love for her hus- 
band might have saved the latter, 
but it did not, and could not, 
exist ; and how could Desborough 
fail to be swept away, when the 
girl looked up as he stooped over 
her chair, and talked to him as she 
did in a voice that reached his ear 
alone? 

‘ And in all the time of my idling, 
doubt, and absence you really 
loved me?’ said he, in reply to 
something she said. 

‘1 was mad enough to do so 
then, when I failed to gain your 
attention—a humiliating confes- 
sion, is it not? And I am mad 
enough, or bad enough, to do so 
still, Kyrle, when such an emotion 
is forbidden to me. I felt great 
misery then, and, in one sense, I 
feel greater now, when I have 
bidden an eternal farewell to all 
the romance of youth, to all in- 
heritance in the future !’ 

Her voice became broken, as if 
tears choked it, and she held her 
fan before her quivering face, as 
she said, 

‘Kyrle, Kyrle, we are going too 
far ; leave me, leave me, while there 
is yet time! Your voice thrills 
me and tears my heart. Oh, how 
shameful is this weakness that 
makes me struggle with myself 
and you!’ 

But instead of obeying her, if 
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indeed she wished him to do so, 
Kyrle made the matter worse. 

‘I love you now, Rosamund, as 
I marvel I did not do in that past 
time to which you refer,’ said he, 
in a low and very agitated voice, 
‘when I saw you day after day and 
week after week—love you as only 
a man of my years and experience 
can love. Forgive my _ studied 
past indifference, stupidity, what 
you will, darling. You know not, 
and never can know, the doubt and 
dread from which it sprang ; but 
what avails all this now? you are 
no longer free, and are removed 
from me for ever ! 

Kyrle felt that this was some- 
what of a farrago, and paused ; on 
which Rosamund said, 

‘I tried to be angry with you— 
to hate you even, and thus rouse 
my courage or proper pride, but 
failed. My sisters early discovered 
my secret, and Maud strove to 
bring me to my senses; yet, oh, 
so unkindly, by taunts and mock- 
ery!’ 

* And Gertrude ?” 

‘So sweetly and so gently. But 
let us say no more of this, and take 
me to her, or our absence will be 
remarked.’ 

‘But you will not forget—to- 
morrow? 

She pressed her hand upon his 
own as a significant reply. 

And as she arose, smiling, to re- 
enter the ballroom on his arm, all 
trace of a conversation so exciting 
had passed from her face. But 
while all this had been occurring 
in the balcony, a confab of which 
they were the objects was in pro- 
gress elsewhere. 

Sir Ayling had been enabled to 
leave the House earlier than he 
had expected, and drove straight 
to the ball, but long after midnight. 
He was there, however, but for a 
few minutes only ; the crush was 
so great that he could get no 
further than the outerdrawing-room 
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door, whence he could see, in 
the glittering distance, Rosamund 
sweeping past among the waltzers 
with Kyrle Desborough, in defi- 
ance of all injunctions ; and while 
jammed there in the crowd—for 
a veritable crowd it was—he 
was compelled to overhear some 
remarks that—though no names 
were mentioned—were never 
meant for his ears, and these 
uttered by some reckless and heart- 
less young fellows, among others 
Bertie Lawntennison, so recently 
the sharer of his hospitality at 
Winklestoke, and from whom the 
tender, wild, and wilful, but child- 
like beauty of Rosamund could 
gain no pity. 

‘Her marriage-ring certainly 
hangs loosely on her finger,’ said 
one, twirling the spikey ends ofa 
bandolined moustache ; ‘ they all 
talk about her—the men do.’ 

‘ Talk-—why, they rave !’ 

‘And what does old December 
think about it ?’ 

‘He doesn’t know, of course ; 
but it’s only the penalty every old 
fool must pay who marries a young 
and pretty wife.’ 

*Pretty—by Jove, she’s down- 
right lovely! But who is Ae? 

‘A fellow belonging to the 
Eighth or King’s, volunteered 
Lawntennison ; ‘it is a fifty mile 
an hour flirtation. They’ve been 
going in for all the round dances, 
and sitting out the square ones in 
the conservatory.’ 

This was not true; but Sir 
Ayling felt himself perspiring with 
rage—yet he was compelled to 
hear another remark ere he could 
force his way down-stairs. 

‘When her old Adonis shuffles 
off his mortal coil,’ said Lawnten- 
nison, ‘and, with his wig, false 
teeth, and waistbelt, goes to the 
* land of the leal,” as Shakespeare 
has it, I think—’ 

‘In TZwotlus and Kwessida, 
said young De Tumpkins, who 
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was cramming for 
‘Well— 

‘ By Jove! the widow won’t be 
long in supplying his place.’ 

With a maddening emotion of 
shame and ignominy, such as he 
had never felt before, Sir Ayling 
left the house unseen, and drove 
home in the highest wrath. 

Sir Ascot saw the three sisters 
into the carriage ; and in ominous 
silence they drove home, just as 
the ruddy dawn began to peep in 
the east; while Rosamund aban- 
doned herself to reverie, and went 
deliberately through the whole of 
that conversation on the balcony, 
and others that should never have 
been, and amid which Kyrle Des- 
borough stood out clearly and 
alone ; and, unseen by her sisters, 
a soft bright smile spread over her 
face as she thought of them and 
of /o-morrow—to day it was now. 
And the stars were paling out, one 
by one, when the sleepy hall-porter 
admitted them; and she kissed 
Maud and Gertrude ere they sepa- 
rated, and in another moment she 
was face to face with Sir Ayling, 
who was seated in his dressing- 
closet, clad in a rich robe de-chambre, 
pale with the lateness of the hour, 
and with the wrath which he had 
been nursing ‘to keep it warm.’ 

‘Not in bed, Sir Ayling!’ said 
she timidly, yet half playfully, pat- 
ting him on the shoulder. ‘Surely 
the House must have sat late ?’ 

‘I was last at the ball, madam,’ 
he replied, rising and confronting 
her. 

‘At the ball!’ she repeated, as her 
courage died ; ‘I did not see you.’ 

‘You were too busy—too much 
engaged in the conservatory, on 
the balcony, and so forth,’ said he, 
in a low voice, but one of concen- 
trated fury, as he ground his false 
teeth. 

*I do not pretend to understand 
you, or the tone you adopt,’ replied 
Rosamund, cresting up a little. 


Sandhurst. 
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‘So that man was there, after 
all!’ 

‘If you mean Captain Des- 
borough—’ 

‘I do mean Captain Desborough.’ 

‘ Please not to raise your voice— 
Parker awaits me in my room. I 
have no control over the invitations 
he may receive or accept,’ said 
Rosamund, unclasping the diamond 
bracelets from her slender wrists. 

‘But you have control over your 
own actions, and, in defiance of 
my wishes, you danced with him.’ 

‘Could I refuse him when he 
asked me, and saw that my card 
was not filled up?’ 

‘Not filled up! This is not usual 
with you, Lady Aldwinkle. But of 
course it was easy to keep a place 
for him.’ 

‘Sir Ayling, you are forgetting 
yourself.’ 

He snatched her card, which 
dangled from the end of her fan. 
(Why had she not destroyed it?) 
The hated initials of ‘ K. D.’ were 
there for seven dances, four being 
beyond the programme; for she 
did not accord him one till late in 
the night. He tore it in pieces and 
trod upon it, and tossed her bou- 
quet, diamond-studded douguetier, 
and all, into the grate. 

Then, maddened by the memory 
of the stinging and coarse re- 
marks so freely uttered by those 
heedless young men among the 
crush, and conceiving them to be 
only a tithe of what people were 
saying about his household, he 
clenched his hand, and so miser- 
ably forgot himself that he struck 
her on the neck, where his signet- 
ring inflicted a severe bruise. 

Struck ! The blow was given and 
beyond recall. 

All that pride of race, of birth, 
and position, in which she had been 
so solicitously trained, and which 
was to her, as to her sisters, a 
second nature, swelled up in the 
girl’s heart at an insult apparently 
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soinconceivable. Her snowy bosom 
heaved painfully, she became 
deadly pale, and her usually soft 
blue eyes flashed with fire through 
the tears that filled them ; and for 
a minute this ill-mated pair stood a 
little way apart, gazing at each 
other in silence. 

‘A blow! and I am the daugh- 
ter of Reginald Lord Templeton of 
Ringwood!’ said the girl loftily. 
‘Sir, you forget yourself.’ 

‘To-night you forgot yourself, 
and your position in life.’ 

*To-night I fully remembered it 
—thanks to you, Sir Ayling Ald- 
winkle,’ said Rosamund scornfully. 

* How—when ?” 

‘When I saw among the house- 
hold domestics the face of a friend 
of yours.’ 

‘A friend of mine !’ 

‘The lady who resides at the 
Rhododendrons, whereverthey may 
be. But 1 wish you good-morning 
—Parker awaits me.’ 

And with an expression in her 
sweet face all unwonted there—an 
expression in which scorn and 
shame, anger and sorrow, were 
singularly blended—she bowed and 
swept away to her own room, more 
than ever resolved to keep an ap- 
pointment with Desborough in the 
middle of the approaching day. 

Her defiant air and statement 
perplexed Sir Ayling, who threw 
himself into an easy-chair; and 
there he remained in bitter thought 
long after sleepy Parker’s weary 
fingers had accomplished the ela- 
borate process of disrobing her 
mistress, who, the moment she 
was alone, cast herself on her 
bed in a passion of tears; and 
after these passed away, Sir Ay- 
ling could hear how restlessly the 
unhappy girl tossed and turned 
on her pillow, and how, now and 
then, if she got a few minutes’ un- 
easy doze, she moaned, and woke 
with a fright, as if startled. 

Though jealous rage still rankled 
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in his heart, Sir Ayling was too 
much ofa gentleman not to feel 
much shame for what he had done. 
In all the years of a long life; in 
all his flirtations, and thecoldnesses, 
quarrels, or piques to which they 
gave rise ; in all the furies he had 
felt at women who had deceived, 
cajoled, or jilted him, never had 
he forgot himself so far as he had 
done now; and he crept in to ten- 
der some apology. 

But Rosamund was asleep, 
weary with dancing and heavy 
thoughts. Darkness had gone now, 
and the light of the golden morn- 
ing stole through the curtained 
window on her face, from which 
all colour was gone, and she seem- 
ed pale and white as the waxen 
lily. 

‘How fair she is!’ thought the 
old man—‘ fair, but not to me! 
Fair and false, fair and false—oh, 
the old saw never fails! I have seen 
my best days, and hers are yet to 
come—with that man, who can 
say? who can say? Fool that I 
have been !’ 

She sighed through her sleep, 
and muttered something, he knew 
not what; but he had often heard 
her do so before, without regarding 
it much. He listened intently, with 
his ear near her parted lips, as a 
smile spread over her face, though 
she sighed deeply. 

After this no words escaped her ; 
but as he stole away with a furious 
heart, he felt sure that she was not 
dreaming of himself. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


* FOR EVERY OUNCE OF PLEASURE 
A POUND OF PAIN.’ 


‘WuerE is all this to end, and 
how—Heaven help me! how is it 
to end?’ thought Rosamund, when, 
late next morning, Parker threw 
round her passive figure a blue-silk 
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robe de chambre, and proceeded to 
brush out the silky masses of her 
golden hair, while the girl’s eyes 
were dreamily fixed upon the re- 
flection of herself in the mirror: 
and a lovely reflection it was; yet 
she saw it not, for even vanity was 
dead within her then. 

In her eyes was the weary, hope- 
less, and dissatisfied expression 
which was becoming their normal 
one now, and told of a heart that 
had no comfort in it; and all the 
whileahorrible old-fashioned organ, 
of the dreariest tone, was grinding 
in the street without, 

‘ Oh, there is nothing half so sweet in life 

As love's young dream !’ 

It was not wonderful that such 
a dream should have come to her, 
after such a marriage as her mother 
had made for her; nay, it had 
come before it, before Desborough 
left England for the West Indies. 
And this was the dream about 
which poets sang and painters 
painted, and of which uncounted 
novelists have written—the love 
implanted in our nature by God, 
and for which all save the sensible, 
the clear-headed, and of course 
the cold-blooded, deem the world 
well lost ! 

Suspicion keenly awakened, ac- 
cusations almost bluntly made, and 
violence actually resorted to,— what 
future could she have now, but to 
be the slave of an old man’s ca- 
prices—of one who was certain to 
become alternately exacting, tyran- 
nical, slavishly maudlin perhaps, 
or ridiculously uxorious, and all the 
while suspicious of every man who 
addressed her ? 

She breakfasted in her own room 
—for ofall that had transpired over 
night she did not intend to tell her 
sisters, not even affectionate Ger- 
trude—and the moment the meal 
was over prepared resolutely to 
keep her appointment. 

To do Sir Ayling justice, remem- 
bering what she had seen of the 
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face that appeared in the music- 
gallery, he was not disinclined to 
make some amends for the affront 
he had put upon her in his dress- 
ing-closet ; but he also remembered 
the smile and the indistinct mut- 
tering in her sleep. So jealousy 
came to his aid, and no amende 
was made, but the breach was 
widened. 

And with a simple and cold 
‘Good-morning,’ dressed for the 
street, she passed through the li- 
brary, where he was seated at a 
table writing. 

‘The carriage has not been or- 
dered,’ said he, looking up. ‘ Are 
you going out—and on foot ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘ Whither ? 

‘Am I a child, that I must ac- 
count for every action, however 
trivial ?’ 

‘If we are to judge from appear- 
ances, Lady Aldwinkle, the time 
has come when you must do so.’ 

‘You shall know all—one day,’ 
said she, making a violent effort to 
restrain her tears under her closely- 
tied veil. 

‘Speak now, ifyou please,madam,’ 
said he, in a bitter tone of affected 
blandness. ‘I do not understand 
all this, or the new style and bear- 
ing you have so suddenly adopted.’ 

‘Understand this, Sir Ayling,’ 
she replied— that daily I feel my- 
self becoming less and less worthy 
of the small trust you confide in 
me.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ said he, growing paler, 
if possible, than usual; ‘and to 
what, or whom, am I indebted for 
this circumstance ?” 

Rosamund made no reply, but 
paused irresolutely near the door, 
while a tremor passed over her. 

‘To what is it owing that you 
have ceased to respect—you never 
loved—me ?” 

‘Perhaps it is owing to yourself.’ 

‘To me?’ 

*Yourself,and your secret friend,’ 
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replied Rosamund, who—though 
without an atom of jealousy in the 
matter, and though her pride was 
piqued—was not sorry, circum- 
stanced as she was then, to have 
this ‘peg’ to ‘ hang a grievance on.’ 
‘ Who is this woman, who makes a 
fool of herself with a man of your 
years ?” 

This was a sensitive point with 
the vain old man, and never before 
had Rosamund, or any one else, 
dared to taunt him with his age, 
and, coming from her, it stung him 
to the quick. She saw her advan- 
tage, and repeated, 

* Who is this woman ?” 

‘One who might have been mis- 
tress of this house and of Winkle- 
stoke had Fortune proved more 
kind,’ was the startling reply. 

‘Perhaps if 7 had not come in 
the way.’ 

‘ As you please, madam.’ 

‘Enough, sir; we will talk no 
more on a subject so unsavoury,’ 
said Rosamund, bowing ; while he, 
with a hand that trembled with 
passion, resumed his writing, and 
she, with a scornful glance, swept 
from the room. 

So ended the brief interview, 
which, however, left more sorrow 
than hatred or anger in the heart 
of either. 

Rosamund avoided her sisters. 
Never had she done so before, 
especially with gentle Gertrude; 
but she felt that there were dupli- 
city, danger, and degradation in 
her proceedings, as she left the 
house, and hurried down the sun- 
shiny street afoot, to the surprise 
of the stolid hall-porter, who had 
never seen his lady leave the house 
unattended before. 

She looked at her watch, and 
went straight to the gardens in 
Park Square, entering by the gate 
near the wretched little bronze 
pedestrian statue of ‘ Edward Duke 
of Kent and Strathearn,’ while she 
knew that Kyrle, who also had a 
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key, was to enter by a gate at an- 
other point. 

She was pale as death beneath 
her veil, and trembled so much 
that she seemed to totter rather 
than walk, and she sobbed violently 
when she met him. He, too, looked 
somewhat pale, as he bent his dark 
eyes tenderly and anxiously upon 
her. 

Regard, intimacy, passion—what 
you will—had ripened with fright- 
ful rapidity between this ill-omened 
pair. 

Poor Rosamund was the weakest, 
in some respects, of all the little 
birds that ever were fascinated by 
the eye ofa serpent—not that brave, 
handsome, and in every instance 
in life, till zow, honest Kyrle Des- 
borough had aught of that in him ; 
but his eye had fascinated the 
trembler, and he had gone too far 
to recede. 

Was it that elective affinity or 
animal magnetism, about which so 
many prate; or by what influence 
of love suddenly developed, read 
by eye from eye—by what power 
of intellect struggling against a 
more dominant will—was it that he 
had suddenly exercised all this in- 
fluence over her, and that she had 
been so feeble as to forget all the 
world had given her, and for his 
sake? 

No one who saw these two pacing 
to and fro under the shady garden 
trees, to all appearance conversing 
so quietly, could have conceived the 
tumultuous passion that agitated 
the breasts of both. 

For the first time in her life there 
was in Rosamund’s mind an emo- 
tion of triumph and revenge in the 
fact of meeting Kyrle in the very 
place where she knew Sir Ayling 
had been wont to meet the un- 
known ; and when she showed him 
the livid mark of the blow on her 
delicate neck, while her eyes 
sparkled through their tears, Kyrle 
felt his blood run alternately hot 
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and cold, and the margin of the 
fatal Rubicon seemed close at 
hand indeed. 

There are weak moments when 
a man is not master of himself, and 
with Kyrle Desborough this was 
one of them. 

‘Tell me again and again,’ he 
said, in a low and passionate voice, 
‘my darling—O my darling! that 
the step we have resolved on does 
not terrify you.’ 

The step! It meant that she 
had promised to leave Sir Ayling 
for life, and go away—away, where 
to it mattered not—with Kyrle 
Desborough. 

Incompatibility, difference of 
years, pique—it was not, we have 
said, jealousy—the blank in her 
existence, and the insult of the 
blow, with a terror of, and disgust 
for, the future,—had all brought 
about this terrible crisis on one 
hand, and his now passionate, yet 
undoubtedly selfish, love on the 
other; for, as the stronger of the 
two, he ought to have resisted the 
infatuation to which they were 
giving way. 

‘ Speak, darling,’ he urged ; ‘ you 
do not feel terrified ?” 

‘No,’ replied Rosamund, in a 
husky voice. ‘I have given you 
my promise, and—and—lI shall 
abide by it.’ 

But as she spoke there came to 
memory the more solemn promise 
made elsewhere, and her heart 
seemed to die within her. 

* Are you happy, then ?’ 

‘Not quite, Kyrle—even with 
you, and the knowledge that soon 
I shall be with you for ever.’ 

‘ Until death do us part.’ 

*O Kyrle, do not use those 
words now—here, at least,’ she 
pleaded, in a choking voice. 

‘ How you tremble, Rosamund!’ 
said he, caressing her hand, for 
none was near them just then. 

‘I tremble, yet I de not shrink. 
You have my promise, and I shall 
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keep it, wicked though it be—keep 
it or die! Oh, would that I could 
die now—die with my poor aching 
head on your breast !’ 

He regarded her soft pale face 
with great tenderness and passion- 
ate anxiety. 

‘Mamma has made me what I 
am; she and Fate have brought 
me to this!’ wailed the girl in her 
heart, but her pallid lips uttered no 
sound. 

Then after a time, as if she still 
sought excuses to her own con- 
science, she spoke of the woman 
whose face she had seen last night, 
and who had crossed her path so 
often since the day in St. George’s 
Church; and, like herself, Kyrle 
Desborough seemed glad of having 
a grievance to grasp at and dilate 
upon. 

‘There was a rumour—but per- 
haps I should not speak of it,’ he 
began, with hesitation. 

‘A rumour of what?” 

‘I heard it at the club,’ said he, 
pausing ; ‘ but the story would seem 
to have been revived after dying 
out long ago.’ 

‘Concerning whom ?” 

‘Sir Ayling. It was to the effect 
that he was once secretly married 
to a woman in humble life, and 
that she died before she could com- 
pel him to acknowledge her.’ 

Sooth to say, such is the weak- 
ness of human nature that Desbo- 
rough was not sorry at such a time 
to rehearse this perilous rumour, as 
a species of salve to his own con- 
science, which rather pricked him. 

‘ But she may not be dead ; and 
if alive, what, then, am I? ex- 
claimed Rosamund, as a broad 
area for terrible speculations was 
suddenly opened to her, though, 
considering the step in contempla- 
tion, they mattered little; but, as 
one in a dream, she recalled the 
conversation she had overheard in 
that same garden between Sir 
Ayling and the unknown, when he 
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bestowed the jewels upon her, and 
when she heard them openly can- 
vassing her own marriage, admit- 
ting that they were dear to each 
other; how, under her own eyes, 
he fondled ‘ Birdie,’ and besought 
her to have confidence in him, 
though he ‘kept her existence un- 
known to all the world.’ 

The rumour, now mentioned for 
the first time by Desborough, fired 
Rosamund’s heart, to which an- 
ger and a keen sense of humili- 
ation lent a surreptitious courage 
with somewhat of a soufgon of re- 
venge ; so the poison worked ra- 
pidly, and the perilous plans they 
were forming were perfected but 
all too soon, and when next they 
met it was to be for a final flight. 
And, like a pair of guilty conspira- 
tors, they left the gardens as they 
had entered them, by separate 
gates. 

In the delirium of this time—an 
epoch in his life to which Desbo- 
rough in after years looked back 
with much of consternation and 
astonishment—he forgot her future 
and his own—forgot or cared not 
what the world, society, almost 
even his dearest friend Vere, might 
say or think. 

In Rosamund he saw only a 
dazzling yet unhappy young crea- 
ture, of whose loving nature, worth, 
and general attractiveness he had 
been so madly blind in the past 
time—an affection with which he 
had trifled, a woman whom he had 
lost, and whose beauty would do 
honour to any position in life. 

With her too, in the blind des- 
peration of their mad resolve, the 
painful and certain contingencies 
of the future were ignored or com- 
mitted to oblivion with the fact, 
that, ¢he step once taken, never 
again could they appear in ‘society’ 
together: he might, but not she; 
for that ordeal applies a different 
standard or moral code to the fail- 
ures and defects of the sexes. 
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Kyrle only thought, if he thought 
at all, of dwelling with her and liv- 
ing for her alone in some secluded 
corner of Italy or Switzerland, in 
some Utopia unknown to the Bri- 
tish tourist or Cook’s couponist, if 
such a place there be, and where 
they could pass away their lives 
together in one sweet day-dream, 


‘ The world forgetting, by the world for- 
got.’ 


What ¢hen would Rosamund be? 

A mockery to those among 
whom she now moved ; too many 
of them, though more highly born 
than herself, yet profligate in heart, 
the slaves of pleasure amid pre- 
tended purity, women destitute 
alike of sincerity and honour, yet 
dwelling in the lap of luxury and 
leading the lives of sybarites. 

Rosamund was too impulsive, 
too much of a woman, not to be 
rather inclined to sacrifice herself 
for the man she loved, though she 
could scarcely hope that the sacri- 
fice could bring her unalloyed joy 
in the future ; yet her present was 
so miserable as to inspire her with 
a species of vengeance against the 
world. 

The story related to her by Des- 
borough might be all false ; and 
even if the woman lived, Sir Ayling 
dared not put her in her proper 
place after his public marriage with 
herself. 

No, no; the idea was all too 
absurd and preposterous, and in 
the then whirl of her thoughts 
Rosamund soon ceased to think 
upon the subject, or perhaps to care 
at all about it. 

Would she yet live to learn the 
truth of the terrible axiom ?—‘ For 
every ounce of pleasure there is a 
pound of pain; for every drop of 
milk, a sea of fire. The comedy 
is short, but the tragedy is long; 
iniquity soon plays its part, and 
then Vengeance leaps on the 
stage.’ 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
THE MISSING NOTE. 


Waite all this was being en- 
acted in London, Vere, in his hut 
at Shorncliffe Camp, was full of 
much anxious thought on the sub- 
ject of Kyrle Desborough and 
Lady Aldwinkle, though they had 
parted so jauntily, to all appear- 
ance, on the steps of the club. 

He could hear little of him but 
in the shape of perilous gossip, 
for Kyrle was so preoccupied that 
he seldom wrote to him, and 
when Vere tried to lure him down 
to visit the old corps, urging that 
surely he must be tired of town 
now, Kyrle wrote back, jocularly 
saying that he maintained with 
Johnson, ‘the old bullying lexico- 
grapher (who believed in the Cock 
Lane ghost, but not in the earth- 
quake at Lisbon), that he who is 
tired of London is tired of life, 
because in London we have all 
that life can require.’ 

Herbert Vere could not help hav- 
ing almost a brother’s regard for 
Desborough, they had been so long 
companions, and had, as the phrase 
is, ‘knocked about’ together so 
much, stood by each other in many 
a time of trouble and danger, and 
mutually ‘done’ many a bill; for, 
with ample means, in an expensive 
regiment, both were sometimes a 
little necessitous. 

He was full of thought too for 
Rosamund, the whole circum- 
stances of whose marriage were 
familiar to him. He had a sincere 
regard for the girl, as who that 
knew her had not? and, from all 
he had heard, the fear of a horrible 
fiasco, which he had not the power 
of averting, haunted him. 

Of Lady Templeton he never 
thought ; but he did much of Ger- 
trude, nathless her apparent du- 
plicity to himself. If money could 
avert it he would freely have given 
thousands; but here money, the 
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usual panacea for everything un- 
der the sun, availed not. 

Often he assumed his pen to 
remonstrate or advise, but as often 
relinquished it, as he reflected by 
what right, beyond friendship, 
could he attempt to act monitor 
to Kyrle Desborough, his senior 
in years as well as in rank when 
with the Eighth or King’s? 

He was not the kinsman of Lady 
Aldwinkle, and in hot temper Des- 
borough might tell him so; and 
perhaps the whole affair was mere 
‘gup,’ after all. Yet it went to his 
heart to hear Toby Finch, Prior, 
Clive, and other thoughtless young 
fellows—half boys—making a jest 
of it after mess, in the smoking- 
room or over the billiard-table— 
and certes, when talking of women, 
even of ladies, there is not much 
chivalry in the youth of the pre- 
sent day; and Vere thought how 
much that he heard at times would, 
in his father’s days, have led to an 
exchange of shots at twelve paces. 

Then, ever and anon, he thought 
with bitterness—or was it sorrow? 
—of Gertrude ; for the impression 
she had made upon him was too 
strong to be easily effaced. 

‘Yes, yes,’ he would mutter, ‘it 
was like a woman, as Kyrle used 
to say, and despite his changed 
opinions of late, to employ every 
artifice to gain an honest fellow’s 
heart—an honest fool’s rather— 
and then throw him over when a 
wealthier match turned up, heed- 
less of how it might embitter his 
whole existence.’ 

Then he would recall the assur- 
ances of Desborough that she was 
not engaged to Sir Ascot. If not, 
what then was the meaning of all 
that he had, either so fortunately 
or so miserably, been fated to over- 
hear ? 

Past times and memories, words 
and scenes, came back to him—a 
strangely tangled web of love and 
Sorrow, pique and anger—all to 
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give place, again and again, to the 
remembrance that she was no longer 
his, and never could be now. But 
then neither was she, so far as he 
could learn, the affianced of this 
new rival ; and anon, amid his per- 
plexity and jealous disdain, there 
would come a wild craving to see 
her once more—a desire that scat- 
tered to the winds all reason dic- 
tated or wisdom resolved. 

It was while he was in this 
mingled mood of mind that an 
event occurred which changed the 
whole face of affairs. 

In acorner of the overland trunk, 
into which he had thrust his dress 
clothes in hot and fiery haste, on 
the night he left Winklestoke in a 
tempest of disgust and wrath, his 
valet found a little pink note, which 
was handed to him one night as 
he left the mess hut. 

Frayed, crushed, and crumpled, 
it was Gertrude’s note—the note 
given to him by the butler at the 
dinner-table, which, of course, he 
could not read then, and had so 
mysteriously mislaid. 

He experienced a species of 
shock on seeing it now, and in 
tremulous haste he proceeded to 
peruse it : 


‘ My dearest Herbert,’ it ran, ‘I 
am really unable to leave my room 
to-night, my head aches so, and I 
am so worried about the folly of 
Rosamund and your friend Captain 
Desborough, and have some dread 
of how Sir Ayling may comport 
himself—only he is too much of a 
courtly gentleman to compromise 
himself. In that matter I beseech 
you to use your influence, and re- 
monstrate with Desborough, as I 
shall certainly do with Rosamund. 
Only think, Herbert—but I shall 
tell you all about it to-morrow—I 
had a proposal in the garden this 
evening from Sir Ascot, who would 
persist in his fear that I was en- 
gaged to that odious Derinzy. O 
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my darling, he never once thought 
of you. Is it not a joke?—With a 
thousand kisses, GERTRUDE.’ 


After gazing at it like one who 
had been stunned, again and again 
he read the note ; and he now saw 
how singularly and skilfully he had 
misapplied all that he had over- 
heard ; and he cursed his fate for 
leading him to the spot where he 
had been compelled to overhear a 
conversation every word of which 
had been, as it were, burnt into 
his heart. 

Thus were accounted for Ger- 
trude’s laughing but persistent as- 
sertions of a non-engagement to 
one who had no hope with her, and 
who had formed an attachment to 
a girl-beneath him in rank else- 
where. This was Derinzy with the 
keeper’s daughter ; and all this, and 
much more, Vere had deemed ap- 
plicable to himself. 

‘What can she think of me but 
as a madman, orworse?’ he thought. 
‘Oh, how am I to explain this cruel 
mistake—how seek pardon for the 
unpardonable insult I have put 
upon her and all her family by my 
own suspicious and impulsive folly ? 
My darling, my darling, I have not 
an hour to lose ! 

To see the colonel, late though 
the hour, was the resolution and 
practice of the instant. He gota 
month’s leave, and took thelast train 
for town, acting with such haste 
and excitement as utterly to be- 
wilder Toby Finch and others who 
saw him leave the camp. 

He travelled townwards, burning 
with impatience and dread that he 
might be too late to make amends 
on the morrow, by laying his apolo- 
gies, his pleadings, and his heart at 
the feet of Gertrude ; and again and 
again he rehearsed in fancy all that 
he had to say, all that he thought 
must take place at an interview so 
sweet and tender as it must be. 
And so he conned, muttered, and 
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laughed to himself in a fashion that 
made it fortunate that he was alone, 
and had a compartment ofthe car- 
riage to himself; and he counted 
the stations as the train flew past 
them, all unwitting that ere the next 
day was done he would be taking 
the down train with scarcely greater 
impatience. 

He was well aware of Gertrude’s 
pride and spirit, and he trembled 
in apprehension of a cold, and per- 
haps final, repulse. If she had in 
the past time thrust his heart back 
upon himself to a certain degree, 
he had terribly repaid her now. So 
fear of her innate pride was ever 
before him: would love conquer it ? 
She was so sweet and gentle that 
he could scarcely doubt it. 

Yet he had put an unparalleled 
affront upon her; and what view 
might not Lady Templeton, Maud, 
and others—even the playful Rosa- 
mund—have led her to take of the 
event? In every way he considered 
and thought over the whole situa- 
tion; he experienced a mixture of 
anguish and shame that made his 
cheek burn and his heart to fail 
him. 

He had put a cutting insult for 
months past on a girl who, though 
highly born and gently bred, had 
no near kinsmen to call him to ac- 
count on this subject; and even 
this conviction added greatly to his 
sense of regret and compunction. 

He felt conscious that he had 
allowed blind passion and jealousy 
to carry him away too far and too 
suddenly ; that he ought at least 
to have had the generosity to give 
her the benefit of a doubt or the 
chance of an explanation. He had 
done neither, but rushed away at 
once in a gust of wrath and suspi- 
cion, which the past teachings of 
Kyrle Desborough, in his cynical 
days, had no doubt done much to 
foster and confirm. 

How would she look, how re- 
ceive him?—if perhaps she received 
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him at all; for it was quite possible 
she might proudly, and with justice, 
decline to do so. And as he pon- 
dered thus, her beautiful face, her 
appealing eyes of violet-blue, her 
wealth of dark-brown hair, her 
smile, her voice, her manner, and 
that great individuality which she 
possessed, and which was peculiarly 
her own, all came upbraidingly 
before him. 


CHAPTER LV. 
THE ALARM. 


IT was a sunny sultry afternoon, 
and Gertrude was seated alone in 
a little drawing-room or boudoir, 
Rosamund’s peculiar sanctum, in 
Portland Place. 

It was the perfection of such a 
London apartment, though on a 
tiny scale—all silk hangings, mus- 
lin, porcelain, and dijouterie. A 
curtain festooned the doorway that 
led to the larger drawing-rooms ; 
there were fresh flowers in the fire- 
place ; a baby-like aquarium in one 
corner, with gold and silver fish 
shooting to and fro; a little aviary 
in one of the windows ; and a silk- 
fringed mantelpiece, like the con- 
sole-tables littered with all manner 
of pretty nothings in Dresden-ware 
and Chinese ivory. 

The young mistress of the house 
had driven away to shop, accom- 
panied by her husband—a most 
unusual circumstance. Maud was 
riding in the Park with Miss De- 
rinzy and her brother the colonel, 
an arrangement of which Gertrude 
by no means approved, as that 
gallant officer had been struck off 
their visiting-list ; and she was, as she 
said, alone, and lost in reverie, for 
the last new novel had dropped 
from her hand. 

The evident unhappiness and 
moody preoccupation of her favour- 
ite and once merry little sister were 
dwelling in her mind, and drew her 
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away from her own special ‘worry ; 
so that times there were—and this 
was one of them—when she ceased 
to think of Vere, but of Rosamund 
alone. 

She was in this mood when a 
visitor was announced ; and as the 
hour was early for such an arrival, 
she looked up with surprise. 


‘Str HERBERT VERE, 
Eighth or King’s. 


Such was the name on the card 
presented to her. 

‘ Vere—here—here! what can 
he want or mean?’ was the thought 
that flashed upon her mind; and 
for a moment she forgot, in her 
astonishment, her past indignation 
at his unexplained, and apparently 
unexplainable, conduct, and con- 
ceived she was about to faint, and 
by doing so humiliate herself for 
ever in her own opinion. 

Then she found herself mechani- 
cally advancing to meet him, as he 
stood irresolute, hat in hand, say- 
ing some of the usual and inevitable 
commonplaces. What they were 
she knew not, and never could or 
cared to remember. A cloud was 
before her eyes, and out of it, as it 
were, seemed to come the voice of 
Vere. 

The latter was glad that she was 
alone; but he had so schooled 
himself, that he was prepared to 
make his explanation and pleadings 
before any of her family—even to 
Sir Ayling, or to the august Lady 
Templeton herself, that mirror of 
aristocratic coldness. 

Gertrude was a picture ofa noble 
presence and a beautiful face ; yet 
confusion was the prevailing ex- 
pression of the latter—a confusion 
blended with inquiry, wonder, and 
sorrow, as he took her passive 
hands in his. 

‘I know not what to say to you, 
Gertrude,’ said he, in a very falter- 
ing voice, ‘or in what terms to ex- 
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plain, and to entreat your pardon 
for that which must have seemed 
to you the conduct of a madman.’ 

* Herbert !’ 

She uttered the name with diffi- 
culty, as she felt the potent spell 
of her lover’s voice. 

‘ Darling, you call me so again— 
after all, after all !’ 

‘I do not understand all this,’ 
said she wearily, and with some- 
thing like a sob—a swelling at 
least—in her throat. 

‘I mean with reference to my 
sudden departure from Winkle- 
stoke, my absence and silence since 
then. Listen to me, Gertrude; in 
a few words I can tell you all, 
though I may not hope for your 
pardon.’ 

Breathlessly, almost incoherent- 
ly, in his haste and anxiety, he told 
her all that he had overheard, the 
mistake he had made, and how he 
had, applying them to himself, 
adopted her references to the move- 
ments and character of another; 
and the gust of blind jealousy, of 
sickening doubt and genuine sor- 
row, the whole episode had excited 
in his heart; and she heard him 
with utter astonishment. 

‘O Herbert,’ she exclaimed, but 
in a low voice, and with her eyes 
full of upbraiding and of tears, as 
she sharply withdrew her hands 
from his clasp, ‘how could you, 
how dared you think so meanly of 
me? 

‘Gertrude!’ said he appealingly, 
as he clasped his hands and re- 
garded her eagerly. 

‘This is indeed a revelation !’ 
said she, casting her eyes upwards 
—‘a strange proof of how low we 
may, unwillingly, fall, even in the 
eyes of those who love us.’ 

‘Gertrude, I have endured so 
much—’ 

‘And think you that I have en- 
dured nothing—that my pride has 
not suffered, my love repined, and 
my sense of unexplained wrong 
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been keen?’ she exclaimed, weep- 
ing freely now. 

‘But now that you know all you 
will forgive me, darling ?’ said Vere, 
venturing to caress her. ‘You once 
loved me so well—’ 

‘And I love you still, though in- 
deed you do not deserve it.’ 

‘But you will forgive me?’ he 
urged again, taking fresh courage 
now. 

‘I fear that I must—I cannot 
help myself; but, O Vere, never 
let doubt or mistrust mislead you 
so cruelly, so fatally again !’ 

She spoke gaspingly, and held 
up her white face. He kissed her, 
and as his lips met hers, almost 
timidly, both coloured, they knew 
rot why. Then, hand in hand, 
t.ey sat together; and the ex- 
j lanation, the mistake, with all its 
_onsequent emotions, like the for- 
giveness therefor, were gone over 
again and again, and dissected to 
the minutest particular. And Ger- 
trude’s sorrow was soothed, even 
as her natural indignation melted 
under the spell of Vere’s voice and 
the caressing expression of his 
handsome eyes; and her heart, 
naturally a warm and passionate, 
but, better than all, an honest one, 
was throbbing with the purest 
pleasure. 

After a pause, that was not idly 
spent, however, Gertrude, while 
passing her hand caressingly over 
Vere’s dark-brown hair, said, with 
a little spasmodic laugh, 

‘Is it not terrible to think that, 
but for the discovery of that little 
note, we might have gone on to 
the end of our lives without any 
explanation or reconciliation? It 
seems now too dreadful for contem- 
plation ! 

‘And you might have married 
some one else, my own Gertrude !’ 

‘Well, it would have been a just 
punishment to you, Herbert. And 
you 

‘I should have died an old 
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bachelor, like my uncle Joseph, 
and been the last of the Veres of 
Quincey Hall. I am sure that I 
should, darling; for after loving 
you I could love no one else.’ 

And we are certain that Vere 
felt this to be the case then; all the 
more that his heart was as sore 
with remorse and compunction 
as it had previously been with 
jealousy, anger, and wounded self- 
esteem. 

The cloud that had enveloped 
them was dispersed now, and for- 
tunately no unlucky visitor arrived 
to mar or interrupt their happy 
téte-a-téte ; for, full of themselves, 
their past, their present, and their 
future, they had a thousand things 
to say. 

A ring of Vere’s—the same 
identical diamond ring which, long 
ago, he had taken from his dress- 
ing-case at Aldershot Camp for the 
same purpose—was now transferred 
to the engaged finger of Gertrude, 
who regarded it with a fond bright 
smile, as the most valuable, or 
valued, of her jewels ; and tenderly 
he kissed her white hand as he 
slipped it on, and felt something 
of prayer in his soul as he pressed 
her to his heart, with the convic- 
tion that now she was really his 
own—his own after all! 

Nor could he help fora moment 
reflecting deeply over the singular 
chances, circumstances—which you 
will—that occur in the course of 
human life, and which may—nay, 
too often do—change the whole 
current of it for good or for evil, 
for sorrow or joy; and also the 
mysterious influences we may un- 
wittingly exercise over the fate of 
each other. So true is the now 
hackneyed quotation : 

‘Oh, many a shaft, at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer never meant ; 
And many a word, at random spoken, 


May soothe or wound a heart that's 
broken.’ 


And the same thoughts were 
VOL. XXIII. 
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occurring to Gertrude, as she re- 
garded Vere with her bright smile 
—the long and tender smile of love 
and a secret understanding—in her 
soft dark eyes—a smile impossible 
to describe, while, as she laugh- 
ingly told him, ‘joy gave her a 
very lumpy sensation in her 
throat.’ 

It was only but a short time 
before all this that Maud, as she 
departed, whip in hand, and in 
her riding-habit, had said to her 
mockingly, and with direct refer- 
ence to Vere, 

‘You are surely learning to know 
what utter humbugs men are— 
how immeasurable and incompre- 
hensible their conceit—yes, and 
deceit !’ 

Could Maud have peeped in 
and seen them now ! 

After a time, Gertrude said, 
in a low voice, while colouring 
deeply, 

‘There is one matter to which 
I referred in the note you so un- 
fortunately mislaid, Herbert, con- 
cerning your friend Captain Des- 
borough, on which I should wish 
to speak with you.’ 

‘With reference to—to Lady 
Aldwinkle,’ replied Vere, seeing 
that she paused and an expression 
of pain crossed her face. 

‘Have you heard their names 
mentioned ?” 

‘Of course, dearest Gertrude,’ 
he replied, with a tone of sadness 
and annoyance. 

‘ But—but I mean together ?” 

‘Yes ; at Shorncliffe : gossips — 
heedless young fellows w/// talk, 
you know” 

‘At Shorncliffe! good Heavens! 
exclaimed Gertrude, with a kind 
of sob in her voice. 

‘You forget that Desborough 
was one of ours, and his name is 
still a household word at the mess. 
I have already spoken with him 
on the subject, earnestly and as a 
friend—’ 

U 
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‘Thanks, dear Herbert—thanks.’ 

‘ But he made light of the whole 
affair, and stigmatised it as the 
veriest of shallow gossip ; and from 
all I know of Kyrle, I cannot be- 
lieve it tobe more. /Vow, however, 
my darling, Heaven be thanked, 
my position with Rosamund, as 
your sister, is entirely changed ; 
Kyrle loves me well, I know, and 
I shall have influence enough, 
doubt it not, to make him cease 
to compromise her, as he seems to 
be doing now, whether in a spirit 
of idleness, folly, or vanity, I know 
not—probably all the three.’ 

Vere spoke confidently, and he 
was reckoning without his host; 
but this assurance allayed the fears 
of Gertrude, and her face beamed 
again with sunny smiles. 


Winter. 


The hours of the summer after- 
noon stole drowsily on; full of 
themselves, their reunion, and their 
own communings, theloversmarked 
not how the time was passing, and 
that neither Lady Aldwinkle nor 
Sir Ayling had appeared. 

Suddenly the loud shriek of a 
woman—Parker’s voice apparently, 
in the great staircase—followed by 
a mad ringing of many electric 
bells, resounded through the whole 
mansion, startling the usually 
stately and quiet household in 
Portland Place from its propriety ; 
and from Vere’s encircling arm 
Gertrude started up, pale, terrified, 
and trembling, in anticipation of 
some dire catastrophe, she knew 
not of what ! 


[To be continued. ] 





WINTER. 


SKETCH AT A FANCY BALL. 


—p~—— 


Cxap in robes of pearly whiteness, 
Tufted o’er with mimic snow, 

While the hoar-frost glinting brightness 
To thy tresses did bestow ; 

On thy shoulder Robin sitting, 
Seemed to carol loud in glee ; 

And the holly made a fitting 
Sheeny coronal for thee. 


Thus in winter guise I saw thee, 


Herald from the Yule-King’s court ; 
And my heart fell down before thee— 
Quickly was thy conquest wrought ; 
For I found that ’neath the semblance 
Of the snow and sparkling rime, 
Still thy heart retained remembrance 
Of the genial summer time. 
SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 





SHEARS AND SWORD, YARD AND STAFF. 


————.—— 


[Ir is chiefly through the excellent 
organisation of her military system 
that Prussia has succeeded in ex- 
panding into the German Empire. 

That organisation has passed 
through many phases and changes 
to reach its actual high state of 
perfection. 

At this present juncture—when 
the apparently so exorbitant de- 
mand of a seemingly excessive 
military credit fixed for ten years 
to come is really at the bottom of 
the deplorable conflict between the 
Chancellor and the National Libe- 
rals in Germany, and when the 
contemplated permanent organisa- 


tion of the imperial army upon so” 


formidable a footing is clearly in- 
tended to place in the German 
tuler’s hands, ready for immediate 
use in the field at any time, a 
thoroughly organised host of several 
millions of armed men, amply suffi- 
cient to hold its own in the face of 
any coalition ever likely to be 
formed against the new central em- 
pire—it may not be deemed alto- 
gether inopportune or uninstruc- 
tive to cast a brief glance back at 
the small beginning in which the 
stately war-engine first took its rise 
—which now forms the admiration 
(and dread) of our age—and at 
some of the leading men who were 
chiefly instrumental in creating the 
system, and tending it through the 
first stages of its growth and de- 
velopment. | 


_ Itseems a sorry joke to aver that 
in the theory of personal equation 
It takes nine tailors to balance one 


man. Practically, there have no 


doubt at all times been exceptional 
tailors individually equal to at least 
nine average men; only that Clio, 
that somewhat aristocratically-dis- 
posed jade, has neglected to record 
their names and their high deeds. 

Artemus Ward, indeed, used to 
maintain that there were only two 
tailors known to fame— Andrew 
Johnson, to wit, and Sartor Resar- 
tus ; of whom the former made but 
an indifferent President of the 
United States, whilst the latter 
turned out to be no tailor at all, 
but a book, written, moreover, by 
a man who had never in his life 
cut out a coat or stitched a pair of 
breeches. 

But then poor Artemus was an 
inveterate ‘ goaker,’ and not deeply 
read in history; else would he 
surely have bethought him of the 
famous tailor of Leyden, John 
Bockhold ; the fanatical Dipper, 
who made himself King of Zion, and 
was cruelly martyred by his humane 
and enlightened conquerors, the 
holy Romish Bishop of Munster, 
and the pious Protestant Land- 
grave Philip of Hesse; and he 
would certainly not have passed 
over the infinitely more famous 
tailor boy of Neuhofen and Leit- 
meritz, George Derfilinger, the re- 
nowned general and diplomatist. 

I am quite aware that critical 
research—that would-be fell de- 
stroyer of the most cherished tradi- 
tions of the past, which, however, 
is not over-critical in the investiga- 
tion of its own sources of informa- 
tion—has tried hard to lay a ruth- 
less hand also upon the shears and 
needle, goose and yard, of the first 
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field-marshal-general of Prussia. 
But what of that? The somewhat 
far-fetched efforts to upset the sar- 
torial tradition have, after all, but 
indifferently succeeded in shaking 
the solid foundation upon which it 
rests ; and I for one mean to stick 
to it here. At all events, I will en- 
deavour to reconcile it with the 
somewhat flimsy ‘historic’? doubt 
thrown upon it. 

George Derfilinger, Baron of the 
holy Roman Empire, and Field- 
Marshal- General of Prussia and 
Brandenburg, was born in the vil- 
lage of Neuhofen, Upper Austria, 
on the roth of March 1606, There 
is strong reason to believe that the 
name was originally written Dorf- 
fling ; although George, as soon as 
he had attained officer’s rank, made 
it a point to sign invariably ‘ Derf- 
flinger.’ 

Taking their stand upon the per- 
haps somewhat loose assumption 
that peasants in those days were 
not entitled to bear patronymics, 
certain historians have maintained 
that the future field-marshal was, in 
his earlier youth, known simply as 
George Dorfling, or Thorpling, 
meaning ‘ George from the village.’ 

It would appear that the father 
of this George from the village was 
the tailor of Neuhofen. He was a 
stanch Protestant. 

Now the earliest part of the 
seventeenth century was rather hard 
for Austrian peasants presuming to 
profess the evangelical faith. Ru- 
dolph and Matthias, the second 
Maximilian’s unworthy sons, were 
striving with might and main to sup- 
press the Reformation in their do- 
minions ; and Ferdinand of Styria, 
the harsh bigoted pupil of the 
Jesuits, was looming threateningly 
in the distance as the coming 
tyrant of the oppressed unhappy 
land. 

So George’s father thought it the 
wisest course to emigrate with wife 
and child to Bohemia, where he 
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settled at Leitmeritz. He must 
have been a man of at least some 
education, since it appears pretty 
clearly established that the son was 
taught reading and writing, besides 
his father’s trade. 

When barely fourteen, George, 
a well-grown strapping lad, left his 
parents on the customary wander- 
ing in search of work, and to per- 
fect himself in his handicraft. How- 
ever, he did not go far on his tra- 
vels ; for he was stopped short at 
the ferry over the Elbe, because he 
could not pay the halfpenny charge 
for the passage across. 

Seeing that some other wayfarers 
were taken over without payment, 
he indignantly asked the ferryman 
why these were permitted to go free. 
‘They are soldiers, who go free 
everywhere,’ was the reply. ‘Then,’ 
exclaimed he, ‘I too will be a sol- 
dier. To the devil I pitch a calling 
which cannot even carry a poor 
lad across a small river.’ And 
he dropped his bundle into the 
water, and enlisted on the spot in 
Count Matthias Thurn’s dragoons, 
resolved henceforth, like ancient 
Pistol, to look upon the world as 
his oyster, to be opened with 
sword; and a fine fat oyster it 
turned out to him. 

The first fight in which ‘ George 
Thorpling’ took part proved fatal 
to the side on which he fought. 
On the 8th of November 1620 this 
lad of fourteen acquitted himself 
valiantly in the battle of the White 
Mountain before Prague, which so 
rudely awakened our poor pedant 
King James’s son-in-law, the Elec- 
tor-Palatine Frederick, from his 
brief dream of royal grandeur. 

The sturdy lad, ‘George from 
the village,’ stuck bravely to his 
colours, though several promising 
chances presented themselves to 
him to change sides with great per- 
sonal benefit to himself. 

Indeed, Dérffling throughout his 
career remained from first to last 
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a stanch Protestant and an intense 
Germanist—Protestantism and Ger- 
manism were the immutable prin- 
ciples of his life. 

So, after the great defeat at 
Prague, he faithfully followed 
Count Thurn in his retreat from 
place to place, and he was ulti- 
mately one of the five hundred 
gallant men who compelled the 
overwhelming forces of the Em- 
peror Ferdinand II. and the Ca- 
tholic league to let them go free 
from Glatz. 

This was in 1622. Thurn led his 
brave followers to Saxony, where 
he left them free to take service 
with the Saxons. 

Dorffling, by this time a lance- 
corporal, joined the Saxon dra- 
goons, with whom he remained 
eight years, in the course of which he 
advanced gradually to the rank of 
lieutenant, when he dropped the 
Thorpling for ever, and expanded 
into Derfflinger, which had a more 
aristocratic sound about it. 

In 1830, when the Protestant 
lion, Gustavus Adolphus of Swe- 
den, first appeared on the scene, 
Lieutenant Derfflinger transferred 
his services to the Swedish army, 
in which he obtained a captaincy. 
He fought valiantly in the first 
battle of Leipzig, where the Ne- 
mesis of destroyed Magdeburg 
struck down proud Tilly’s proud 
host. Captain Derfflinger followed 
the transcendent Swedish meteor 
through his phenomenal career to 
the field of Lutzen, where, on the 
sad 6th of November 1632, the 
heroic champion of the reformed 
faith nobly laid down his great 
life. 

The Thirty Years’ War has, by 
thoughtful historians not blinded 
by the spurious glitter and false 
glory of the thing, been character- 
ised as a more or less concerted 
and connected series of campaigns, 
expeditions, and raids, made by 
large organised bands led by more 
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or less distinguished condottieri. 
Patriotism and faith were the shal- 
low pretexts, the pretended watch- 
words ; whilst ambition, thirst of 
empire, love of adventure and pil- 
lage, aversion to work, and the 
unbridled gratification of the 
lowest and most degrading passions 
and vices that afflict humanity, were 
the true incentives and motives of 
leaders and followers alike. In 
this seemingly interminable visi- 
tation, extending over some twelve 
thousand days of misery and suf- 
fering unspeakable, afflicting the 
very heart of Europe, the military 
adventurer alone, that most vo- 
racious destructive species of the 
human Jdruchus vastator, throve 
and flourished. 

Now George Derfflinger was 
emphatically a soldier of fortune 
—albeit happily free from many 
of the worst features which made 
the military adventurer in that 
sad period of the world’s history 
such an unspeakable curse to the 
peaceful sons of toil all over the 
land. 

In the age in which Derfflinger 
lived and fought, education, even 
in the most elementary stage, re- 
mained, in a great measure, still 
the happy privilege of a few; nay, 
high birth and exalted rank did 
not necessarily imply superior in- 
struction. Luckily for George, the 
tailor of Neuhofen had placed in 
his son’s hands the indispensable 
key to autodidactic studies, the fa- 
culty of reading and writing, to wit ; 
and George had the good sense to 
avail himself, in the midst of the 
din and turmoil of camps and 
battles, to the fullest attainable 
extent of his chances of improve- 
ment. This tailor boy was gifted 
by nature with a powerful grasp 
of intellect, a marvellous facility 
of conception and apprehension, 
an extraordinary memory, and the 
most plodding application to work. 
In due course of time he mastered 
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much useful lore, more especially 
in every branch of the military art 
and science; besides Latin and 
French, in which he attained no 
mean degree of perfection. He 
strove also—most successfully, 
it would appear, from what Leti, 
Weiler, and others who knew him 
more intimately at a later period of 
his life, relate of him—to acquire 
polished manners and high aristo- 
cratic bearing, which, joined to his 
natural suave and conciliatory dis- 
position, and his rapid conception 
of and clear insight into the most 
intricate and complex afiairs, fitted 
him so admirably for the numer- 
ous diplomatic missions on which 
he was subsequently so often em- 
ployed. 

After the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus, Derfilinger passed under 
the command successively of Bern- 
hard of Weimar, Horn, and the 
elder Thurn. 

He eagerly learnt from each of 
these great captains, making every 
branch of the service alike the 
subject of his most solicitous study. 
In 1635 he gained his patent of 
lieutenant-colonel in the Swedish 
service. 

A year after Lieutenant-Colonel 
Derfflinger passed under the com- 
mand of Baner or Banner, one of 
the most distinguished of the Swed- 
ish generals, who had a very high 
opinion of Derfflinger’s abilities, 
and intrusted him accordingly with 
the command of the vanguard in 
his rapid raid upon Halle in Janu- 
ary 1637. 

Derfilinger fully justified the 
trust reposed in him. He drove 
the Saxons headlong from the city 
and castle. He shared also in the 
glory of the day of Wittstock, and 
equally with his great antagonist 
at a later period of history, Charles 
Gustavus Wrangel, in the success- 
ful encounter of Melsungen. How- 
ever, soon after this he suffered 
his first and only serious reverse in 
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his long and brilliant career. The 
imperial Colonel Drukmiiller fell 
upon him and his regiment—then 
one of the finest in the Swedish 
service—by surprise at Hettstadt, 
killing four hundred of Derfflinger’s 
men, and making five hundred 
prisoners, besides capturing two 
hundred baggage-wagons and two 
thousand horses. Derfflinger es- 
caped with very great difficulty, 
with a small following of barely 
sixty men. 

It was a proof of the high esteem 
in which the man was held at head- 
quarters that this fearful disaster, 
caused, in a manner at least, by 
want of proper caution on his own 
part, did not ruin him with his 
chief, who, on the contrary, re- 
ceived his unlucky subordinate 
with undiminished cordiality, and 
even took care to secure to him 
his colonelcy the year after. This 
reverse had been a sharp lesson ; 
but Derfilinger profited by it to the 
fullest extent: he was never again 
caught napping in his military after 
career of close upon forty years. 

So, George from the village, the 
peasant lad, the journeyman tailor, 
found himself, at the early age of 
thirty-two, risen to the high rank 
of colonel in the Swedish service. 
One would think that the man had 
no call to find fault with his pa- 
trons. Yet, strange to say, Derfflin- 
ger in after life used to stoutly 
maintain that the Swedes had al- 
ways made the most invidious dis- 
tinction between natives of their 
own land and foreigners in the ser- 
vice. A more unfounded charge 
than this could not possibly have 
been brought against the Swedish 
crown by this spoiled child of 
fortune, whom even a farther ad- 
vancement, some five years after, 
to the rank of major-general failed 
to conciliate. The ground of this 
strange injustice to his Swedish 
patrons, which even degenerated 
at last into something like fierce 
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hatred, can only be sought in 
Derfilinger’s intense German pa- 
triotism, and in his profound con- 
viction that Sweden ranked among 
Germany’s worst foes. However, 
Colonel Derfflinger shared again in 
Banner's brilliant victory at Chem- 
nitz, and in the unsuccessful assault 
upon Prague in 1639. 

With the death of Banner, in 
May 1641, evil days came for the 
Swedish army. The pay of officers 
and men fell in arrear, and the 
soldiers and many of the poorer 
officers were driven to the most 
humiliating shifts to keep the bare 
life in them. In this calamitous 
position the provisional chiefs 
(pending the appointment ofa suc- 
cessor to Banner) on the one part, 
and the officers and men on the 
other, resolved to appoint two de- 
puties to represent the sad state 
of affairs to government. Colo- 
nels Derfflinger and Morteigne, a 
Frenchman in the Swedish service, 
were chosen. 

This was Derfiflinger’s first diplo- 
matic mission. It proved as suc- 
cessful as could possibly be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. 
A second mission, soon after, to 
the new Swedish commander-in- 
chief, Leonard Torstenson, was 
more eminently successful still. 

Torstenson put the same high 
trust in Derfflinger as Banner had 
done. In June 1642 he confided 
to him a most important and most 
delicate mission. The Swedish 
chancellor was anxious to concert 
with George Ragoczy a combined 
Swedish-Hungarian attack upon 
the imperialists ; so Colonels Derf- 
flinger and Plettenberg were de- 
tached on a secret mission to the 
Transylvanian chief. Passing them- 
selves off for dismissed officers in 
search of employment, they suc- 
ceeded in making their way to 
Hungary, and opening negotiations 
with Ragoczy. ‘The financial diffi- 
culty, however, proved, for the time 
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at least, an ugly obstacle in the 
way, so that the two Swedish nego- 
tiators had to find their way back 
again, re infectd, in the beginning 
of 1643. 

Immediately upon his return to 
the Swedish headquarters, Derfflin- 
ger was sent to Stockholm to re- 
port the non-success of his Hun- 
garian mission. It was on this 
occasion that he was made a major- 
general. 

The first part of the history of 
Derfilinger’s life and actions has 
been fearfully overlaid with the 
most extraordinary fiction. If we 
are to believe certain historio- 
graphers of his time, there would . 
barely be found a single battle or 
siege or assault in which ‘ George 
from the village’ had not taken a 
leading part. So far was this 
eagerness carried to connect his 
name with every event of the war 
that we find it reported how he, at 
the head of his regiment, decided 
the day, at the second battle of 
Leipzig, on the 23rd of October 
1642; that is to say, at the very 
time when he was in the midst of 
his Hungarian mission, and far 
off indeed from Leipzig. 

In 1644 and 1645 Derfilinger 
was again in Bohemia with Tors- 
tenson. In 1646 he obtained leave 
of absence to pay a long visit to 
an old brother-in-arms, Baron Scha- 
pelow, who had exchanged the 
Swedish for the Brandenburg ser- 
vice, and was residing for a time 
on his estates in the March. Here 
‘George from the village,’ the ex- 
peasant lad and ex-journeyman 
tailor, met a high-born wealthy 
lady, a near relation of his host's, 
Baroness Margaret Schapelow, pro- 
prietress in her own right of two 
knights’ estates. To judge by a 
portrait of Derfilinger, painted 
about this period, he must have 
been a remarkably handsome man, 
with his rich flowing locks, the 
beau-idéal of a cavalier. So, at all 
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events, Margaret Schapelow must 
have thought him ; for after a very 
brief courtship she gladly bestowed 
herself and her extensive estates 
upon him. 

In 1648 peace was at last con- 
cluded. Major-General Derfflinger 
left the Swedish service, almost 
immediately after, to devote him- 
self actively to the management 
and improvement of his new estates 
of Gusow and Platikow, near 
Ciistrin, with such success that in 
six years he trebled their value. 
He planned and planted the park 
of Gusow, which remains famous 
to the present day, more particu- 
larly for the ‘ Lebanon’ plantation 
of cedar and cypress trees, with the 
great Taxodium in their midst, 
which measures above five feet in 
diameter. 


The electorate of Brandenburg 
had suffered fearfully in the Thirty 
Years’ War, although it had to some 
extent been preserved from the 
worst plagues and terrors of that ap- 
palling visitation by the prudence 
of the elector, George William, 
whom historians love to represent 
as a weak and vacillating prince, 
with the most absolute disregard 
clearly of the very peculiar and 
most difficult position in which that 
ruler was placed between the im- 
perialists and the Swedes—both 
equally undesirable parties, the lat- 
ter prehaps still more objection- 
able, if that might possibly be, 
than the former. 

When Frederick William, known 
afterwards as the Great Elector, 
succeeded his father in the rule 
over the Brandenburg electorate 
and the Prussian provinces, in 1640, 
in the twenty-first year of his age, 
he set at once vigorously to work 
to apply effective remedies to the 
ills afflicting his unhappy land. 
With his clear intellect he soon 
discerned that a country in the 
critical position of Brandenburg 
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required, above all things, the 
stanch pillar of a respectable 
standing army to prop it up and 
protect it against the ambition and 
rapacity of its powerful neighbours. 
Even before the conclusion of the 
peace of Munster, he had securely 
laid the foundations of the Prussian 
army of the future—it may indeed 
be said that he planted the tiny 
acorn destined in due course of 
time to expand into the majestic 
oak which is now overshadowing 
Central Europe. 

The peace of Munster brought 
the Elector of Brandenburg rather 
an increase than a diminution of 
territory and power ; thanks, per- 
haps, to this nucleus at least of a 
standing army which Frederick 
William could throw into the scale. 
Not three years after the conclu- 
sion of the Westphalian peace, the 
Elector of Brandenburg thought 
his new army sufficiently strong to 
set aside by force of arms the ex- 
isting pact between the houses of 
Brandenburg and Neuburg, in the 
duchies of Juliers, Cleves, and 
Berg, with Ravenstein; and he 
accordingly marched his army 
suddenly into the land of Juliers, 
in 1651. But the jealousy of the 
other princes of the empire, and 
the crafty policy of the Emperor 
Ferdinand III., who thought it best 
to act in the matter upon the wise 
maxim of ‘ principiis obsta,’ com- 
pelled Frederick William ere long 
to relinquish the attempt, and make 
peace with the Palsgrave of Neu- 
burg, at Cleves, in October 1651. 

However, notwithstanding this 
first check, or, perhaps, rather all 
the more because of it, the elector 
went on organising his new army, 
with the aid of such distinguished 
military leaders as Burgsdortf, Kan- 
nenberg, and others, and, above all, 
the great Christopher von Sparre, 
the first and foremost organiser of 
the artillery and the fortresses. 

He then raised his armed force 
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gradually to fifteen and to twenty 
thousand men, a formidable number 
in those days for a comparatively 
small land. 

In 1654 Queen Christine of Swe- 
den, the great Protestant king’s 
worthless daughter, abdicated in 
favour of her first cousin, Charles 
Gustavus of Deux-Ponts. John Casi- 
mir Wasa, King of Poland, objected 
to the act, claiming the Swedish 
crown for himself. Whilst the 
Pole was arming for the war, the 
Swede opened the ball by invading 
Livonia, in the summer of 1655. 

Frederick William found himself 
placed in a most awkward position 
between the twocontending parties, 
who were both equally clamouring 
for his alliance and aid, and equally 
threatening him with their heaviest 
displeasure in case of refusal. Con- 
sidering the fact that he was hold- 
ing the duchy of Prussia proper as 
afief of the Polish crown, and that 
Charles Gustavus was a most in- 
convenient neighbour on his im- 
mediate frontier, the Brandenburg 
elector’s position was extremely 
delicate. Fortunately his small 
but splendidly organised army gave 
him the power to hold his own, in 
some measure at least. 

The cavalry was in those days 
looked upon as the most impor- 
tant branch of the service. Now 
George Derfflinger was universally 
considered, at the time, one of the 
foremost cavalry leaders in the 
world, who would even not unfa- 
vourably compare with the splen- 
did Pappenheim and the brilliant 
Johann von Werth. This man was 
settled now in the elector’s domi- 
nions. What more natural, then, 
but that Frederick William should 
strive to secure him for the organi- 
sation and command of his own 
cavalry. In 1654 Derfflinger ac- 
cepted the position of major-general 
of cavalry in the Brandenburg ser- 
vice. With the help of many of 
his old companions in arms, whom 
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his fame attracted to the Branden- 
burg banners, he succeeded, in the 
briefest possible time, in organis- 
ing a truly magnificent cavalry 
force, with which he contributed 
most materially to the brilliant vic- 
tory of the Brandenburgers in the 
three days’ battle of Warsaw, July 
28-30, 1656, sharing the glory of 
the splendid achievement almost 
equally with the great Sparre. 

The elector, naturally overjoyed 
at this most promising beginning, 
raised Derfflinger to the rank of 
lieutenant-general, and intrusted 
to him a principal part in the or- 
ganisation successively of every 
other branch of the service—infan- 
try, artillery, and engineers, in 
each of which the wonderful tailor 
proved himself to be equally at 
home. 

When the German emperor es- 
poused the cause of John Casimir 
of Poland, Frederick William availed 
himself of his position as a prince of 
the German empire to follow suit, 
in exchange for the free absolute 
sovereignty of Prussia conceded to 
him by the Polish king. He joined 
the league of Poland, Denmark, 
and Holland against Sweden ; but 
the sudden death of Charles Gus- 
tavus put an end to the war, Fre- 
derick William securing in the peace 
of Oliva the full acknowledgment 
and confirmation of his sovereignty 
over Prussia proper (1660). 

In 1657 Derfflinger had the title 
of actual Privy Councillor of War 
bestowed upon him, and the year 
after saw him raised to the high 
rank of Master General of the Ord- 
nance. 

Soon after the conclusion of peace 
his wife died, leaving him one 
daughter, who, some fourteen years 
later on, married Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral von der Marwitz, the then chief 
of the ancient family of that ilk. 

In 1662 Derfflinger, who, though 
now nearly sixty, looked barely 
forty years old, according to the 
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testimony of his contemporaries, 
married again, this time purely for 
love, his new bride being a noble 
maiden of great personal beauty 
and high accomplishments, but 
very poor in worldly possessions. 
The somewhat Macchiavelian 
tendency of his mind, and his pro- 
found distrust of the Hapsburgers, 
had induced Frederick William of 
Brandenburg to favour the anti- 
German intrigues of the fourteenth 
Louis of France, even to the extent 
ofopenly supporting the French can- 
didature of the Elector of Bavaria 
for the imperial throne of Germany 
against the Archduke Leopold of 
Austria. Fortunately for the best 
interests of Germany the intrigue 
had failed, and Leopold had been 
elected emperor on the r8th of July 
1658. However, the French in- 
triguers, though defeated on this 
field, succeeded about a month 
after in forming a French alliance 
with a so-called Rhenan confedera- 
tion of certain German princes— 
to wit, the Duke of Brunswick, the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, the 
Duke of Neuburg, and the Arch- 
bishops Electors of Mayence and 
Cologne. Frederick William now 
perceived the sad political fault 
which he had committed, and did 
everything in his power to dissolve 
this anti-German confederation ; 
but all in vain. After three years 
the Rhenan league was renewed 
twice—for three years each time— 
until, in 1667, the Elector of Bran- 
denburg, who had apparently so 
stanchly opposed this anti-national 
conspiracy, let the most paltry 
considerations of a narrow particu- 
larist policy even lead him into the 
most deplorable blunder ofactually 
joining it, enabling thereby the 
French robber hordes to seize upon 
the Spanish Netherlands, and even 
the Franche-Comté. ‘The Dutch, 
alarmed in their turn, allied them- 
selves to England and Sweden, to 
compel Louis XIV. to disgorge at 
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least a portion of his ill-gotten 
plunder. By their mediation the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was forced 
upon the French king, which, how- 
ever, left that royal freebooter in 
undisturbed possession of many of 
his conquests in the Netherlands. 

French intrigues succeeded soon 
after in breaking up the triple alli- 
ance, and even gaining over both 
England and Sweden against the 
Dutch. 

Meanwhile the Elector Frederick 
William had raised George Derf- 
flinger, in 1670, to the most exalted 
position of field - marshal - general 
and commander- in-chief of the 
Prusso-Brandenburg army, which 
now numbered above twenty-five 
thousand men of all arms, tho- 
roughly organised and magnificent- 
ly equipped and appointed —at 
that time, indeed, the finest armed 
force in the world, on a limited 
scale. Frederick William, heartily 
ashamed, most likely, of his un- 
patriotic connection with the 
Franco-Rhenan league, resolved at 
last to throw the weight of this fine 
army into the scale in favour of the 
unhappy Dutch, so basely betrayed 
by their former partners in the triple 
alliance. 

He therefore took at once ener- 
getic steps to intervene in the war 
with due effect. Derfilinger was 
sent to the Hague, as ambassador 
extraordinary, to settle the condi- 
tions of an alliance offensive and 
defensive between Brandenburg 
and the States-General, whilst other 
envoys were sent to the emperor 
and to the chief Rhenan and other 
German states to bring about a 
declaration of war by the German 
empire against France. 

The Emperor Leopold seemed 
for once sincere in his desire to go 
hand-in-hand with the Brandenburg 
elector against the common foe; 
he sent part of his own forces, un- 
der Montecuculi, to join the elec- 
tor’s host. 
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Unhappily, personal, dynastic, 
and other particularist interests 
prevailed, as usual, with many of 
the German princes over the most 
patent considerations of the vital 
interests of the empire. Not con- 
tent with plotting to prevent a col- 
lective declaration of war against 
France, the Electors of Mayence 
and Treves and the Elector Pala- 
tine warned the allied Prusso-Im- 
perialist forces off their territories, 
and even the city of Frankfort re- 
fused them the right to march 
through its dominion. As the most 
energetic remonstrances against 
this monstrous betrayal of the em- 
pire proved unavailing, Frederick 
William had no alternative left in 
the end but to lead his fine army 
into winter quarters in Westphalia, 
without having been able to strike 
a single blow in favour of his Dutch 
allies. Here he unhappily neglected 
a promising opportunity to inflict 
a defeat upon the French general 
Turenne, who had imprudently 
ventured to pursue the retreating 
Brandenburgers. In the campaign 
of 1673 the elector, with the Ger- 
man states on the Rhine almost 
openly hostile to him, and but in- 
differently supported by the Em- 
peror Leopold, was hard pressed 
by the overwhelmingly superior 
forces of the French. Bitterly dis- 
appointed and dispirited, and see- 
ing his possessions in Westphalia 
in jeopardy, he made his peace 
with the French king in June 1763, 
at Vossen, although the Emperor 
Leopold urged him hard tocontinue 
the war. Derfflinger, who through- 
out his career proved himself as 
wise a councillor in the cabinet as 
a great leader in the field, and the 
Duke of Neuburg, were the elec- 
tor’s chief advisers in this prudent 
policy. 

So Louis XIV., that phenome- 
nally small man, whom yet the still 
more dwarfish size of most of his 
contemporaries, and the wickedness 
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arts, as Creasy rightly says, have 
made apparently occupy so re- 
spectable a position in history, had 
it all his own way, despite the 
somewhat greater energy displayed 
now—a little over-late in the day— 
by the imperialist generals; and 
Turenne was permitted to occupy 
Hagenau, Landau, Weissenburg, 
and other imperial towns in Alsace, 
and even Kolmar and Schlettstadt, 
and to devastate the possessions 
of those noble Francophiles, the 
Archbishops Electors of Mayence 
and Treves, whom it would have 
served quite right, only that, as 
usual, the poor people had to suffer 
for the criminal folly of the rulers. 

But in 1674 King Charles IL, 
perhaps wearied at last of abetting 
the usurpations of France, and a- 
shamed of receiving money bribes 
of Louis XIV., made peace with 
Holland, whilst the Bishop of Mun- 
ster and the Archbishop Elector of 
Cologne seceded at the same time 
from the Rhenan League. Frederick 
William of Brandenburg also was 
painfully hurt in his natural Ger- 
man feelings by Turenne’s high- 
handed ruthless proceedings in Al- 
sace and other parts of Germany, 
more especially in the Palatinate, 
where the French were committing 
the most revolting atrocities; so 
deep-dyed, indeed, that even the 
most successful imitations of the 
article in our own times by Turks, 
Circassians, Bulgarians,and Russian 
civilisers must pale before them in 
monstrous villany of conception 
and glaring intensity of colouring. 
So he once more resolved, the re- 
cent peace of Vossen notwithstand- 
ing, to appear in the field against 
France. As theGerman empire also 
declared war (31st of March 1674), 
matters began to look rather serious 
for Louis XIV., particularly as 
Derfflinger, the actual commander 
of the Brandenburg forces, although 
the elector was present, displayed 
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the highest strategic and tactical 
qualities in the field, and would 
have made short work of the great 
Turenne himself, had it not been 
for the thin-veiled treachery of 
Bournonville, the commander of 
the Austrians, who, there is good 
reason to fear, unhappily was act- 
ing throughout the campaign with 
the privity and full sanction of the 
Emperor Leopold. Indeed, it must 
be admitted that the vile duplicity 
and the petty jealousy of the third 
Ferdinand’s unworthy son, joined 
to the wretched imbecility of the 
other German princes, may well be 
pleaded in partial excuse, at least, 
of the great elector’s own paltry, 
shifting, tergiversating, and ‘ba- 
lancing’ policy. 

Yet, in spite of treachery, Derf- 
flinger, since March roth a baron 
ofthe Holy Roman Empire, pressed 
Turenne back to Lorraine; and 
Louis XIV. clearly perceived that 
the Elector of Brandenburg, with 
his great general and his splendid 
army, must in the end prove one 
too many for him; so he set his wits 
and his money-bags to work, and 
got the noble Swedes to invade 
the Brandenburg territory, although 
they had faithfully vowed to the 
elector before his departure for the 
field not to molest him in any way 
inthe rear. What would you have? 
It was the universal habit in these 
glorious days of our respectable 
ancestors never to act on the square, 
but invariably on the cross; and 
in this particular instance the 
highly honourable and most in- 
tensely Protestant court of Sweden 
could appeal to a pretended duty 
for them to act with France, in 
obedience to the stipulations of the 
treaty of March 27th, 1672. Treaties, 
you see, are fine things, which will 
bear any amount of twisting to com- 
mand, as we have had occasion to 
see quite recently in our own days. 
So in December 1674, whilst the 
whole Brandenburg army was on the 
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Rhine, Charles Gustavus Wrangel 
marched his valiant host into poor 
Brandenburg, even without taking 
the trouble to declare war. 

The elector’s vice-regent, Prince 
John George of Dessau, sent Colo- 
nel Mikander to Wolgast to ask 
Field-Marshal Wrangel what he 
could possibly mean by such con- 
duct as that. The colonel was 
thereupon politely informed thatthe 
noble Swedes had no wish to hurt 
the elector or his subjects ; all that 
was wanted of Frederick William 
was toabandon the German emperor 
in the quarrel with France, and to 
drop the wretched ‘Swedish rene- 
gade’ Derfflinger, whom the noble 
Wrangel affirmed to be the elector’s 
evil genius. ‘ Let your elector 
make peace with France, dropping 
all future alliance with the House 
of Hapsburg, and we will withdraw 
at once,’ said the Swedish field-mar- 
shal. ‘ Let him leave the Emperor 
Leopold to his fate, just as that 
prince will be safe to leave him to 
his, should his obstinate refusal of 
our conditions bring misfortune 
upon him.’ 

Frederick William appealed at 
once for help against the Swedish 
raiders, as he called them, to his 
allies—the Dutch, to wit, the Em- 
peror Leopold, the King of Den- 
mark, and the Poles. He speedily 
discovered, to his intense disgust, 
that Wrangel had, in some sense, 
spoken the truth. The Dutch, in- 
deed, indignantly denounced the 
Swedish breach of treaty-law, and 
promised help, which unhappily, 
however, they were not in a posi- 
tion to give; whilst the Poles 
rather coquetted amiably with the 
Swedes than otherwise; and the 
wretched Hapsburger and the luke- 
warm Dane kept on hemming and 
hawing, until at last they unblush- 
ingly averred that no casus federis 
had arisen. Verily, verily, but for 
the sweet experience of our own 
days, it would be almost impos- 
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sible to believe in such vile turpi- 
tude. 

The unhappy inhabitants of the 
March strove manfully to defend 
themselves against the Swedish 
bandits, even though the whole 
regular army of the land was far 
away on the Rhine. But the hostile 
host of twenty thousand men, with 
some seventy pieces of artillery, 
proved too strong for the extem- 
porised opposition of the brave 
peasantry, and the invaders soon 
were masters over the invaded pro- 
vinces, which were made to suffer 
badly, more particularly after Wal- 
demar Wrangel, the step-brother of 
Charles Gustavus of that ilk, had 
succeeded to the supreme com- 
mand in lieu of the latter, who had 
fallen seriously ill. 

Frederick William was furious ; 
sowas George Derfflinger. ‘Swedish 
renegade !’ exclaimed the old man, 
with a grim sinister smile, when 
the offensive remark was reported 
to him. ‘I vow I will score the 
insult so deep on Wrangel and his 
crew’s cursed backs, that posterity 
shall read it for ages to come?’ 
And he kept his vow. However, 
nothing could be done in winter ; 
so the Swedes had to be left till 
late in spring in undisturbed pos- 
session of the Marches. But in 
the last days of May the Branden- 
burg army was in motion, and with 
such marvellous rapidity, for the 
times, that Stassfurt, near Magde- 
burg, was reached on the roth of 
June. Here a day of general prayer 
was held, the elector appointing 
for text of the sermon Jeremiah xx. 
11, 12. It is a curious fact that 
warrior princes, ever since the days 
of King David, would seem to be 
rather overmuch inclined to pious 
professions and to bold assevera- 
tions that the Almighty is fighting 
on their side. This en passant. 

On the 11th of June the elector, 
attended by Derfflinger, the Prince 
of Homburg, and Generals Gortzke 
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and Liedtcke, marched into Magde- 
burg, ordering the gates to be 
closed after his entry into the for- 
tress, to prevent news of his arrival 
reaching the Swedes, who had not 
the least idea that the Brandenburg 
army was so threateningly near, so 
rapid had been the march of the 
troops, and so faithfully had the 
secret been kept. 

On Saturday, June 12th, a coun- 
cil of war was held by the elector, 
which resolved upon an immediate 
advance against the Swedish posi- 
tions. The bulk of the Swedish 
host was gathered around Branden- 
burg; all the passages over the 
Havel were well guarded, and 
Havelberg and Rathenow held by 
strong garrisons. Field-Marshal 
Charles Gustavus Wrangel, quite 
recovered from his late illness, was 
in Havelberg. A faithful Branden- 
burger, Baron Briest, had succeeded 
in making his way to Magdeburg, 
to inform the elector that Colonel 
Wangelin, a Swedish commander 
of considerable repute, was holding 
Rathenow with six hundred dra- 
goons, and that he had not the 
least notion of the close proximity 
of a hostile force. ‘This news de- 
cided the elector and Derfflinger to 
act without an hour’s delay. Wan- 
gelin had spoken slightingly of the 
Germans, and indulged in some 
offensive remarks about Derfilinger. 
The old man was impatient to be 
at him, and to ‘ serve him out.’ 

‘I have a crow to pluck with 
this Bramarbas,’ he said, ‘and I 
want to cram the feathers down 
his throat.’ 

On Saturday morning the cavalry, 
some six thousand strong, with 
thirteen guns, set out on their 
rapid ride. ‘Twelve hundred mus- 
keteers followed on a hundred and 
twenty carts, each cart carrying a 
boat, to facilitate the passage across 
the river Havel. ; 

On Sunday the cavalry reached 
Parchen. Scouting expeditions 
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were sent out in various directions 
under La Roche, Strauss, and 
Kanoffsky. The bulk of the small 
force advanced to Vieritz, where 
Briest once more made his appear- 
ance, to report on the state of 
affairs in Rathenow. 

Colonel Strauss, a scion of the 
old Florentine family of the Strozzi, 
driven forth from their native land 
by the Medici in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, captured a Swedish patrol— 
one officer and twelve men. 

Derfilinger, always fertile in 
stratagems, dressed up twelve of 
his own men in the Swedish regi- 
mentals, donning himself the offi- 
cer’s uniform, and forcing from the 
latter, at the pistol’s mouth, the 
Swedish watchword. 

On the 15th of June, at dawn of 
day, Derfflinger presented himself 
with his twelve sham Swedes before 
Rathenow Bridge, pretending to 
be hard pressed by pursuing Bran- 
denburgers, who were clearly dis- 
cernible in the distance, riding up 
swiftly. He was an officer of the 
Biilow regiment, he said, well 
known to Colonel Wangelin. As 
he gave the Swedish watchword 
he was permitted to cross the 
bridge, when he fell upon the un- 
happy guard, so lamentably sold, 
making short work of them. The 
Brandenburgers, with their septua- 
genarian leader first and foremost, 
rushed across the dam up to the 
second drawbridge, where a hard, 
and for a time doubtful, struggle 
awaited them, as the bridge was 
drawn up, and strongly barricaded 
in the bargain. But two columns 
of infantry, who had been directed 
to assail the place in different 
parts, and who had meanwhile suc- 
ceeded in forcing their way, came 
up just in time to rescue the field- 
marshal from his perilous plight. 
The Swedish soldiers were, on this 
occasion, surprised in their sleep, 
and had no officers to command 
them ; but they fought with fiercest 
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desperation. Nearly the whole 
six hundred of the garrison perished, 
War was war in those days, you 
see, hideous in every feature. 
Mars was not then wearing kid- 
gloves, nor did Bellona scent her 
gory locks with rose-water. Rapidity 
of motion was essential to the suc- 
cess of the campaign, and prisoners 
are great encumbrances, so it was 
of course the shortest and cheapest 
way to knock them on the head at 
once. 

But where were the Swedish 
officers? The patriotic Baron 
Briest had taken tender care of 
them. He had invited them to a 
banquet, giving them as much 
strong liquor to drink as they could 
wish for. He had also treated 
them to the ‘good’ news—good 
for them—of the elector’s sudden 
demise at Arnstadt. No wonder 
then that they were all of them 
fast asleep, and easily surprised in 
their quarters. Some of them 
showed fight though, more particu- 
larly the commander, Wangelin, 
who, barely half-dressed, and with 
only one boot on, battled desperate- 
ly with Derfflinger’s dragoons, who 
had orders to take him alive. When 
he had killed several dragoons the 
old field-marshal had recourse to 
one of his stratagems. He hada 
large beam brought in, with which 
they managed at last to pin the 
poor Swedish colonel against the 
wall. 

By the seizure of Rathenow a 
wedge was driven right into the 
centre of the Swedish position, the 
commander-in-chief of the Swedish 
army, who held Havelberg, finding 
himself severed from the bulk of 
his army in Brandenburg. 

Waldemar Wrangel, the com- 
mander’s step-brother, tried to 
restore the severed connection by 
a rapid march over Fehrbellin to 
Nauen. This little plan, however, 
did not suit the elector. So he 
ordered the Prince of Homburg 
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with the van of about fifteen hun- 
dred horsemen to stay the Swedish 
retreat. After the great Derfilinger, 
Prince Frederick of Homburg was 
incontestably the most brilliant 
cavalry leader of the times. He, 
like Derfflinger, was originally 
formed in the Swedish school. He 
lost a leg before Copenhagen, in 
1658 ; on which occasion, it is said, 
he impatiently snatched the knife 
out of the surgeon’s hand to cut 
himself the last tough sinew by 
which the amputated limb was still 
hanging to the body. A silver leg 
subsequently replaced the lost 
limb. There is nothing new under 
the sun; even Miss Kilmannsegg’s 
golden leg had its metallic pre- 
decessor. Prince Frederick caught 
the Swedish host, and incontinently 
attacked with his fifteen hundred, 
sending for immediate succour to 
the elector. Frederick William 
consulted briefly with Derfflinger. 
The old general counselled to ad- 
vance a sufficient force to enable 
Prince Frederick of Homburg to 
break off the uneven fight ; then to 
secure possession of certain im- 
portant points, close up all bridges 
and passages over the river, call 
the whole rural population to arms, 
and take position before Fehrbellin, 
which would compel the Swedes 
to surrender at discretion. It was 
admirable advice, but there was 
too little actual fighting in it to the 
elector’s mind. So it was resolved 
to give battle. 

The battle of Fehrbellin is mat- 
ter of history. Five thousand eight 
hundred Brandenburg horsemen 
with thirteen pieces of artillery, un- 
supported by a single company of 
infantry, overcame a powerful Swe- 
dish host of seven thousand infan- 
try, four thousand cavalry, and 
thirty-eight guns, in a formidable 
position. Two thousand one hun- 
dred Swedes were killed, and twelve 
hundred made prisoners; whilst 
the elector’s army lost five hundred 
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men. Derfilinger, as usual, dealt 
the decisive blow in the battle. 
Had his sage counsel been fol- 
lowed, it might have saved some 
two thousand human lives; but 
then all men must die, and the 
glory was all the greater of course 
for the carnage. By the end of 
June the Swedes had left the 
Marches. Now, of course, the im- 
perialists and the Danes appeared 
in the field, and Frederick William 
was thereby enabled to advance 
into Swedish Pomerania, taking 
Wolgast, Wollin, Swinemiinde, 
Greiffenhagen, and other places. 
But in the spring of 1676, Charles 
Gustavus Wrangel resumed the of- 
fensive, with great effect at first, 
until he was stopped before Wol- 
gast by the admirable defence of 
Colonel Hallard, a Scotch High- 
lander in the elector’s service, 
which gave Schwerin and Derf- 
flinger time to come up and drive 
theSwedesback. In June 1677 Derf- 
flinger, appointed governor-general 
ofall’ Pomeranian fortresses, opened 
the siege of Stettin, which lasted 
six months. In derision of him, 
the Stettinese exhibited from the 
steeple of St. Mary’s church a full- 
sized picture of a tailor, with yard, 
scissors, and goose complete. But 
he forced them to capitulate at last 
and to take down the insulting 
image, mulcting them besides in a 
somewhat high pecuniary penalty 
for their ‘cursed cheek,’ as he ex- 
pressed it. Besieged citizens, you 
see, should not play at irony and 
satire, as those of Bergen-op-Zoom 
also found out to their cost, when 
the French were besieging them 
under General Loewendahl, to 
whom equally a sartorial tradition 
attached. The good Dutchmen 
painted a he-goat gazing at a dis- 
taff, with the legend, ‘When this 
he-goat at this distaff shall spin, 
Loewendahl is likely Bergen-op- 
Zoom to win.’ But he took the 
fortress notwithstanding, and was 
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rather severe upon the poor burgh- 
ers for their sorry joke. On the 
26th of December 1677 the great 
elector and his great general made 
their triumphal entry into Stettin ; 
and five days after the two cele- 
brated their triumph in Berlin, 
where Derfilinger remained with 
the elector all through the winter ; 
but, strange to relate, he suddenly 
sent in his resignation to his mas- 
ter, who, however, refused abso- 
lutely to accept it. A highly cha- 
racteristic correspondence ensued 
between the two men, in which 
the auto-didactically educated tai- 
lor triumphantly held his own 
against his princely master, who 
had studied at two universities, 
Ciistrin and Leyden. To pacify 
the old man, he was appointed the 
elector’s vicegerent in Ulterior Po- 
merania, and he cheerfully went 
through the campaigns of 1678 
and 1679, taking the Isle of Rugen 
and capturing Stralsund for his 
master; to little use indeed for the 
time, for in the peace negotiations 
at Nimeguen, Frederick William 
was left absolutely in the lurch by 
his noble allies, the Emperor Leo- 
pold at their head and the Dutch 
in the rear; and the scandalous 
treaty, concluded on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary 1679, left the betrayed Bran- 
denburger quite isolated, face to 
face with the whole combined 
power of France and Sweden, with 
Austria and the Empire not even 
benevolently neutral, and Poland 
and Denmark mischievously in- 
clined. As for the Dutch traders, 
why, they had profitably sold their 
ally, who had been so useful to 
them. So the elector, dreading to 
be assailed from so many quarters, 
and with thirty thousand French 
invaders in his Westphalian lands, 
made a virtue of a bitter necessity, 
consenting to sign the peace of 
St. Germain-en-Laye (29th of June 
1679), which left him, of his Pome- 
ranian conquests, naught but a few 
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unimportant places in Pomerania 
Ulterior, and gave him a paltry 
sum, equivalent to about sixty 
thousand pounds sterling, by way 
of solace. The text selected by 
Frederick William for the sermon 
to be preached on the conclusion 
of this blessed treaty of peace 
was taken from the 146th Psalm: 
‘Put not your trust in princes.’ 

‘Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossi- 
bus ultor! the elector exclaimed, 
when affixing his signature to the 
disgraceful document. 

And, behold, the avenger has 
arisen ! 

With the peace of St. Germain 
ended the active career of Field- 
Marshal Derfflinger. Eight years 
later on the elector felt compelled, 
in the manifest interest of the ser- 
vice, to give the more than octoge- 
narian a younger and more vigor- 
ous successor in the actual general 
command of the whole Prussian 
army and all fortified places in the 
land. This very simple and most 
natural act enraged the old lion 
beyond all rational limits. He re- 
tired in high dudgeon to Gusow, 
where he contrived to keep alive 
some eight years longer, quitting 
this life at last, it is reported, after 
a hard fight with death, on the 
4th of February 1695. 

The tailor lad, who had once 
lacked the smallest coin, left a 
princely fortune behind him, which, 
both his sons dying childless, ap- 
propriately came, through his 
daughters, to the princely families 
of Reuss and Schonburg. By in- 
termarriages his blood runs also 
in the veins of the noble houses 
of Stollberg, Haugwitz, Marwitz, 
Zieten, Bonin, Bismarck, and many 
more, which may account for the 
milk in the cocoa-nut; meaning 
thereby the strenuous efforts of 
these noble families to remove the 
tailor-taint from their intensely blue 
blood. 

Old George himself, though al- 
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ways reticent about his early days, 
never gave the lie direct to the sar- 
torial impeachment ; and it is re- 
lated that when the French ambas- 
sador at the Berlin Court ventured 
to allude sneeringly to his original 
trade, he sternly replied, putting 
his hand on his sword, 
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‘Yes, I am a tailor by trade; 
and this is my yard-stick, with 
which I measure all impudent curs 
and puppies.’ 

It would appear that the noble 
Rebenac, the ambassador in ques- 
tion, humbly deprecated being 
measured just then. 
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WE are seeking a flower for the queen, Gulnare, 
To place in the braids of her hair to-night ; 
Though the daintiest flowers in the garden bowers 
Hang back in dismay from her beauty bright. 

For the rose’s flush 
Would pale at her blush, 
And the gold-chain droop in despair, 
If the first we place 
Too near to her face, 
Or the last catch a glimpse of her hair. 


We sought for a flower, at the morn’s first hour, 
In the wild-wood’s shadiest spots : 
The blue harebell and the pimpernell 
And the sweet forget-me-nots : 
But they'd heard, I ween, 
Of our hearts’ true queen, 
And drew back in a sweet dismay ; 
So we let them hide 
In the deep wood’s side, 
And thither came trooping away. 


For our queen Gulnare is so fair, so fair, 

She will need no flowers in her soft bright hair ; 
The light on her face 
And her sweet shy grace 

Still add to her beauty a charm more rare. 
While the thing you’d prize 
Are the low replies 

From the lips of the queen, Gulnare, Gulnare, 

From the lips of the queen Gulnare. 
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‘ The jealous is possessed of a fine mad devil.’ LAVATER. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CURATE’S REVELATION. 


MEANWHILE Lester Grey and 
Vane Faulkener _ stroll back 
through the Hollyfields§ The 
curate is silent—he is afraid almost 
to speak, since, from some words 
dropped in the cottage, he is fully 
impressed with the notion that 
Vane is in love with the girl Lucy 
Warner. 

Vane is day-dreaming, but sud- 
denly he recollects himself, and 
giving a short laugh, turns to his 
companion. 

‘Excuse me,’ he says, ‘I am 
uncouth, and not much accus- 
tomed to humanised society of 
late years; my chief associates 
are stocks and stones and wild 
Nature. I ought to have thanked 
you before this for your goodness 
to poor Lucy, and also for your 
courtesy to me. Few would have 
the courage to be publicly seen 
with one at so low a discount as I 
am in this place.’ 

Lester Grey looks and feels 
slightly embarrassed at this. 

‘I can assure you, Mr. Faulk- 
ener, that I am not influenced by 
any one’s opinion—I see and judge 
for myself; and pardon me for my 
frankness when I say that my ac- 
quaintance with your cousin has 
in no way prejudiced me against 
you.’ 

Vane looks up brightly now. 
Poor fellow, he has so seldom, of 


late, received anything but cold- 
ness at his birthplace, that a 
warm glow of gratitude towards 
this man, who certainly is no time- 
server, fills his breast. 

‘May I ask if it was at the 
Manor House that Mr. Thorn- 
ton met Lucy Warner?’ the curate 
asks hesitatingly. 

‘Yes; she was a companion, 
almost a child, to my mother. It 
was only when my mother died— 
his voice breaks—‘that the girl 
went back to the cottage where 
her people had lived for years. 
She was such a good girl in the 
old days, brave under trial, and 
patient, as well as superior in every 
way to her class.’ 

*I fancied there had been, per- 
haps, an attachment—’ Lester 
Grey ventures. 

‘An attachment!’ echoes Vane, 
in a tone of surprise. ‘ Between 
whom ?” 

‘You and Lucy Warner.’ 

‘I? cries Vane haughtily and 
hastily, a quick colour tinging 
his face. ‘Lucy was a playfellow 
—a sort of sister to me; there 
was no question of love between 
us.’ 

‘My mind is relieved,’ the 
curate avers frankly. ‘ My duty is 
easier ; for a duty it is to consult 
you on what had best be done for 
her.’ 


‘Yes. I hear that cousin of 


mine has ordered them to quit the 
old cottage, so I presume they 
must obey ; but where must they 
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go? I am so hampered myself 
by other cares, I scarcely know 
how to help them.. Could the 
man not be persuaded to let them 
remain on for another six 
months ?” 

Lester Grey’s blood grows chill ; 
he feels sorelydisappointed. Here 
is one who has known Lucy from 
her childhood wishing her to re- 
main on the sufferance of Mar- 
maduke Thornton, as he knows 
him, and believes the other to 
know him too. 

‘No,’ he answers icily ; ‘I don’t 
think she can or ought tostay, under 
the circumstances. Remember the 
dreadful crime she nearly commit- 
ted—suicide.’ 

‘True; but she has promised 
never to attempt it again. In our 
tortuous passage to the attainment 
of any object, we must drink many 
a bitter draught, and Lucy must 
try and submit to vexation, poor 
girl ! 

‘Pardon me, Mr. Faulkener,’ 
replies the other, in a cold de- 
cided tone. ‘ With my consent, as 
curate of this parish, the girl shad/ 
not remain! She might not com- 
mit suicide, but men are strange 
creatures; the woman they spurn 
to-day, they might kneel to to- 
morrow, were she to appear indif- 
ferent. This girl shall never know 
the temptation such an act on 
Mr. Thornton’s part might be.’ 

Vane stops as if transfixed, and 
stares in speechless wonder at the 
curate’s face; and Lester Grey 
continues speaking, mistaking the 
dark cloud of demoniacal expres- 
sion crossing the handsome fea- 
tures for indignation towards his 
own frank words. 

‘Mr. Thornton’s ardent but 
heartless pursuit of the girl till he 
had damaged her name for ever 
proves a deeper motive, I fear, 
than mere passion. Revenge to- 
wards you may urge—’ He pauses. 
‘Stop ! cries Vane, in a voice of 
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thunder, and he grasps the curate’s 
arm to arrest his steps. His whole 
power of utterance seems expend- 
ed in the one word. Then his 
voice sinks like a dying man’s as 
he almost whispers, ‘ Do I under- 
stand you that Lucy Warner is the 
victim of Marmaduke Thornton ?’ 

* Ves.’ 

The curate is pale with emotion. 
There is a long silence, but Vane 
still clasps the curate’s arm until 
his hand falls nervelessly down. 

‘Does Miss Vivyan know this? 
he asks at last, one thought rush- 
ing through his brain, finding an 
outlet. 

‘The injury, but not the man.’ 

‘God bless her for her kindness, 
then !’ bursts from Vane’s lips, and 
with that blessing the blood flows 
once more through his frame. Still 
his face is dark and lurid, and his 
eyes are all aflame. 

*I cannot thank you enough,’ 
he says, in a hoarse tone, grasping 
Lester Grey’s hand. ‘I shall be 
better able to do so when we meet 
again.’ And with one bound he 
clears a stile, and stands in a few 
moments before Lucy Warner, who 
had sunk into a chair when left 
alone, trembling at the revelation 
that she knew the curate would 
surely make. 

She feels how well grounded 
her fears are when Vane strides 
into the cottage. She knows of 
old his ungovernable passion when 
excited by injury or villany in 
another. In her terror she screams, 
‘Vane!’ 

* Not Vane, he cries, ‘but the 
spirit of his mother returned to 
condemn you! An angel who 
breathed on you from her own 
pure lips, who strove to instil her 
purity into your polluted soul— 
devil’s child ! 

He grasps her trembling arm; 
he is pitiless, scarcely human, in 
his rage, now as he continues. 

‘To have such counsel, to 
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breathe the atmosphere of such a 
presence, and to turn to your 
devil’s nature again! Could not 
her dying blessing, which fell on 
both of us, cleanse you? Could 
you find no fitter object for your 
degraded love than he—the man 
who has branded her memory with 
so foul a stain—who has driven 
her son, almost your brother, forth 
a beggar, and nameless? If there 
is one drop of human blood in 
you, woman, shed it in tears for 
your baseness. O Heavens! 

He looks fixedly upwards, like 
a man in a trance. 

‘Give me power to call down 
on this creature the reward of her 
dire ingratitude, her foul work !’ 

‘Do not curse me, Vane !’ Lucy 
shrieks, dropping on her knees. 
‘Have mercy on me—have mercy 
on me! I was not so much to 
blame !’ 

It wasa fearful picture that Lester 
Grey looked in upon unseen. 

Vane’s hand is passed painfully 
over his face and brow, his hat is 
thrown aside. 

‘ Have pity, Vane!’ the girl im- 
plores, her eyes streaming with 
tears, and sobs nearly choking her 
as she clasps her hands and looks 
up at him. ‘ But if you knew what 
maddening struggles ground my 
heart down to bitterness and 7e- 
venge before I gave myself to that 
man, you might find some excuse. 
You cannot forget, Vane, how my 
foolish heart dared to lose sight of 
the distance between us, and loved 
you. You cannot forget the day I 
dreamt you returned that love, and 
boldly confessed mine. You were 
calm, manly, and generous when 
you said you never could love me 
in ¢hat way—that I had mistaken 
you. Oh, may you never know the 
humiliation I felt then—humiliation 
which turned to a blacker feeling 
afterwards, fostered by Aim. He 
had seen all, guessed all; and, un- 
suspecting his motives, I confessed 
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the truth to him. From that hour 
he became my confidant, my com- 
forter. You came back from abroad 
—your mother dead—no thought 
of love for me was in your heart, 
and I repressed my mad affection ; 
but I was crushed to the earth by 
the effort. I was but a girl of 
eighteen, in a villain’s hands, when 
the downfall of all came — your 
father’s death, your banishment 
from this—’ 

‘And could not all this soften 
you to pity instead of revenge, 
Lucy? he asks, in a low voice, as 
he looks down on the cowering 
girl. ‘Our affections are not our 
own; we are not masters of them. 
I never could have loved you as 
you thought, Lucy; but I cared for 
you dearly, for the sake of our 
happy childhood, for the sake of 
the mother who is gone.’ 

As the last words fall from him 
Vane for a moment, spirit-broken 
and wretched, sinks down on a 
seat, and, with his head on his 
arm, that lies across the table, 
weeps almost like a woman over 
the ruin before him and his memory 
of another. He has not one selfish 
thought. He is iron for himself; 
for others, as a child at heart in 
gentleness and tenderness. Lucy 
rises, and creeping to his side, takes 
the hand which rests on his knee, 
and covers it with tears and kisses. 

‘Forgive me,’ she pleads, ‘for 
you don’t know all I endured be- 
fore I consented to go with him. 
He told me you had scoffed at my 
love to him. It was not the work 
of an hour or a day. It is six 
years since you left this place, it is 
not two since Marmaduke Thorn- 
ton won his way.’ Insensibly his 
hand clasps hers. ‘By every artifice 
a man can employ he led me on 
and on. It was done by specious 
promises at last; I believed I was 
married to him, Vane.’ 

‘What! cries the man, starting 
up; ‘was he villain enough to go 
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through a ceremony ot marriage 
with you ?” 

‘Yes,’ the girl whispers, while 
shame burns on her cheeks and her 
black eyes droop; ‘but I knew 
soon enough that it was all sham, 
Vane—that Marmaduke Thornton, 
bad and unscrupulous as he is, had 
the right to look down upon me.’ 

‘Poor child! poor little Lucy ! 
he murmurs. 

‘God help me?’ she says, kissing 
his hand again, ‘for I have suffered 
much; and it was my refusal to 
remain with him, when once he 
told me what a credulous fool I had 
been, that makes him persecute me 
now. I told him last time we met 
that I hated and scorned him— 
that I loved you still, and ever 
should.’ 

These last words are scarcely 
audible, and she cowers still lower 
on the ground, as if afraid that 
Vane will crush her further still by 
scorn of her love. 

But no; Vane is a man, anda 
man usually finds a soft place in 
his heart for a woman who really 
cares for him. 

‘God help you, my poor girl * 
he says, repeating her words, and 
he places a hand gently on the 
great lustrous coils of ebon hair 
that are a glory to her head ; ‘ for, 
Lucy, what can that love bring 
you? Sorrow and disheartenment in 
every effort for existence, a log to 
hamper every step of your path to 
independence. Don’t kneel there !’ 
he goes on, throwing his arms round 
her. ‘Come what may, I’ll do my 
best for you. I have sold some 
pictures, and am richer now. To- 
morrow you and the poor old woman 
shall leave this, and once more 
free—’ 

He stops. 

Lucy grasps his clenched hand 
and gazes, terrified at his flashing 
eyes. 

‘ What then, Vane?’ she falters. 

‘T’'ll go back to my home abroad,’ 
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he says quietly, dropping his lids 
lest she should read his eyes aright. 


CHAPTER VII. 
NEW ARRIVALS. 


‘I am sure I do not know what 
is to become of that child,’ Miss 
Margaret says crossly, as she rocks 
herself backwards and forwards ; 
‘Esmée is the cause of misery to 
all of us.’ 

‘Yes,’ answers Mrs. Allen, who 
perches on the edge of a chair op- 
posite ; ‘ young missis is a dread- 
ful responsibility; all arn’t as you 
was, Miss Margaret.’ 

‘I know Esmée will come to 
harm if she is not married soon. 
What with your master’s obstinacy 
and Miss Elinor’s dullness, the child 
will be lost if I don’t exert myself.’ 

‘In course, mum,’ agrees the 
housekeeper blandly. 

‘She won’t marry Mr. Thornton, 
that I am positive of. As to the 
curate, what is he? Only a poor 
creature that has bread enough for 
himself, but nothing tospare. Now 
Mr. Walters is a charming man ; 
what more can she desire ?” 

‘I tell you what I think, Miss 
Margaret’—Mrs. Allen moves her 
chair nearer, and lets her voice 
drop into her thick boots—‘ mind, 
I am seldom wrong, and I wouldn’t 
say this to any one but yourself. I 
believe, if Miss Esmée isn’t looked 
after, that, just for contrariness’ 
sake, she’ll get a coortin’ with that 
young Faulkener.’ 

‘An illegitimate young man?’ 
shrieks virtuous Miss Margaret, in 
horror. 

* Yes ; and, as you say, it’s dread- 
ful; for he hasn’t a name in the 
world to call his own except Vane ; 
and what sort of a cognation, as 
master calls it, is that for her to 
marry? He hasn't his father’s nor 
his mother’s. He is an outlaw, I 
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hear; and any one can shoot him 
like a dog.’ 

Miss Margaret does not reply ; 
she purses up her thin lips, looks 
pugilistic to the back-bone, and is 
lost in demoniacal designs on the 
individual who has not even a 
name of his own. 

In this condition the house- 
keeper leaves her; and while Miss 
Margaret, in her own chamber, 
puts Esmée (in imagination) on 
bread-and-water diet, and incar- 
cerates her within four walls, in 
which that traitor man cannot put 
in an appearance, the source of 
anxiety herself chatters to Miss 
Elinor cheerfully, and happily un- 
conscious of the punishment in 
store. 

‘Do you know, auntie,’ she says, 
‘I often think I shall never marry. 
I have heard so much on the sub- 
ject that it has grown a very dis- 
tasteful one.’ 

‘ You'll change your mind, little 
one, when the one you can, and 
should, love comes.’ 

‘What do you mean by should 
love ?’ inquires Esmée. 

‘Should’ has an imperative sound 
about it which irritates her ear. 

‘There are those in the world 
we should guard our hearts against ; 
their love would only bring misery.’ 

‘Who are they? Would—would 
—now suppose an _ impossible 
case, aunt Elinor—would Mr. 
Faulkener’s love bring misery ?” 

‘What made you think of him, 
child ? 

‘Oh, because—’ and Esmée 
pauses ; like a red, red rose is she, 
up to the roots of the bronzed 
flecked hair surges a pink tide ; and 
Miss Elinor looks at her in sur- 
prise —‘ because,’ she says gently, 
—‘ because he is the first stranger I 
have seen likely to enter my head 
in such a case. The others are 
nobodies ; but Mr. Faulkener, he 
is so different—poor fellow !—and 
he is so agreeable, aunt.’ 
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Elinor West listens and sighs. 
Vane Faulkener is not unlike, in 
her estimation, what Robin Adair 
was, so she rather leans to him. 
But, in truth, Robin Adair was a 
plain fleshy man, with saucer-blue 
eyes, a freckled skin, and red hair. 
It is only Elinor that invests 
him with Vane’s Greek-god beauty. 
She does not like to nip the young 
bud of love by harsh counsel, and 
she is in too great awe of her family 
circle to fan the flame ; so she hesi- 
tates, when carriage-wheels resound 
on the gravel, and Esmée runs to 
the window. 

‘Two ladies, aunt Elinor ! she 
cries. ‘Two very fine ladies in 
silk attire! Who can they be?’ 

Elinor West’s pale face peers 
over her shoulder. 

‘Why, Esmée, it is Lady Ran- 
dolph and Ysobel !’ 

‘Is that Ysobel? How changed 
she is ! Esmée answers, looking at 
a tall handsome girl, who steps 
from the carriage with the hauteur 
of an empress ; and, though she is 
nervous at the meeting, she flies 
down the stairs to meet the new 
arrivals, but with a certain chill at 
her heart. Itis not Ysobel’s beauty 
that pains her ; for Esmée does not 
know what jealousy is yet; but it 
is the influence of pride that speaks 
in every gesture of her cousin. 
Esmée stands half shy before her. 
Ysobel’s magnificent eyes wander 
over the group, as she coldly re- 
turns salutations, but a warm look 
comes into them as they fall on 
her cousin. 

‘Esmée,’ she exclaims, ‘I have 
longed to see you again !’ 

‘I was afraid you had forgotten 
me,’ answers Esmeée, flattered and 
delighted. 

‘I never forget those I have 
really cared for. I often wished 
for you in Italy ;’ and her lovely 
face, lit up with sincerity, grows 
lovelier still. Ysobel disliked her 
mother. Her father she had dearly 
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loved, and his loss had hardened 
her in a way. After her first ebul- 
lition of cordiality to Esmée, she 
sits like asuperb statue, just warmed 
into life sufficiently to speak or 
listen. Her face is colourless, the 
smile cold and proud ; the haughty 
eyes and haughtier brow seem to 
bend with equal indifference on all 
around. She is as perfect in her 
style of beauty as Esmée is. One 
is the damask rose for richness, the 
other a chaste lily. When Ysobel’s 
colour rises, nothing can surpass 
the ripe sunset glow. It is mag- 
nificent for its eastern brightness 
and depth, whereas Esm¢e’s never 
became more than a _ beautiful 
blush, flitting and returning, like a 
swallow on a wave. Ysobel’s hair 
is the very darkest chestnut—a 
colour seldom seen, neither re- 
sembling black nor brown, but the 
exact colour of the nut itself—trich 
and mellow. Her eyes—there was 


the charm of her face—her eyes 


are so dark and lustrous; velvet 
eyes, with the sun shining on them ; 
extravagant eyes, too; for they 
expend their glances right and left 
on all, not from a desire to slay 
her thousands of victims, but, like 
the donation of the rich to the 
beggar, she flings her gold away, 
not caring who may gather it up ; 
it is flung from an inexhaustible 
source of wealth; it is inherent 
in her nature. No one has ever 
seen Ysobel move quickly, scarcely 
even as a child; when she rises 
from her seat she seems to rise by 
some quiet galvanism majestically, 
gracefully, without energy or effort, 
a cold grace pervading all her move- 
ments. When her mother uses 
violent force to seem dignified, 
Ysobel, without a thought, is im- 
perial all over. Esmée is slight 
and girlish. Ysobel, mature in 
form. Rivals in beauty, will these 
two become rivals in love? Time 
will show. Up in Esmée’s room 
the two girls sit and talk confiden- 
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tially. Girls have a language apart 
of their own ; alas for later years, 
when the chilly ice of worldly care 
freezes the ideality of thought, and 
brings to the lip only the stern 
reality of life. Esmée tells Ysobel 
all her troubles. The obnoxious 
squire and lawyer, the enamoured 
parson figure in her tale; but she 
never breathes the name that lin- 
gers and trembles on her lips—the 
name of Vane Faulkener. 

‘I am sure,’ whispers Miss Mar- 
garet snappishly to Mrs. Allen on 
the stairs, ‘I and Lady Randolph 
will not agree long if she stays 
here. The idea of such a toilette 
for a quiet dinner—all lace and 
furbelows, and so little silk to cover 
up her neck and arms. I was quite 
ashamed before your master, Mrs. 
Allen. It didn’t look respectable.’ 

‘ Master is too pious, ma’am. He 
never casts carnal eyes; he’s on 
the sure road to heaven, I'll be 
bound ; and it would be no good 
for Beelzebub to be tempting him.’ 

‘Good gracious, Mrs. Allen, 
what do you mean by calling my 
sister, Lady Randolph, Beelzebub ?” 

The housekeeper starts. 

‘I never dreamt of such a thing, 
Miss Margaret. I was only com- 
paring other ladies’ dress with your 
own—so simple and modest it is, 
and so rich always.’ 

The spinster looks complacently 
down her brown barége dress, made 
high up to the throat to hide the 
bony neck, and lavishly trimmed 
with bright-yellow sarsenet ribbons 
—a cheap remnant that had been 
ticketed up at a penny farthing a 
yard. In her virgin bosom vanity 
holds a place, and the woman’s 
fulsome praise smoothes down her 
ruffled plumage. 

‘Example is better than pre- 
cept, Mrs. Allen; and I dress in 
this quiet retiring fashion that I 
may inculcate good taste in Esmee. 
Poor child, she is inclined to fol- 
low her misguided aunt Lady Ran- 
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dolph's steps in the way of toilette, 
I am afraid. That bold young 
woman, Lady Randolph’s daughter, 
won't be a good companion for 
her.’ 

‘ Miss Ysobel zs bold, as you say, 
ma'am. She puts me in mind of 
that person in the Holy Scriptures 
who took advantage of a man to cut 
off his hair. I forget their names.’ 

‘Mrs. Allen, how dare you call 
my niece Delilah ?’ cries Miss Mar- 
garet. ‘ You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, you ought.’ 

The housekeeper collapses ; her 
efforts at sympathy are thrown back 
on herself; she fears to venture on 
another word, and, dropping a 
prim curtsy, she passes on, and 
comes face to face with Lady Ran- 
dolph. 

‘Ah, Mrs. Allen,’ says her lady- 
ship patronisingly, ‘I am glad to 
see you looking so young and 
well.’ 

The housekeeper bobs to the 
ground. 

‘Iam sure, my lady, it’s only the 
reflection of your own presence 
which makes me look so ; for, as I 
have just been saying, it’s a plea- 
sure to see a lady look so—younger 
by years than you were years ago— 
and know, too, what’s due to her- 
self, and dress every day as if she 
was going to court. It’s a pity 
the two ladies here are so plain in 
their ways. It’s aspoiling of Miss 
Esmée, who’s as careless of her 
clothes as if she was born of a 
mother, in a cottage, that was 
always knitting of woolly stockings.’ 

‘I must see after my niece, Miss 
Esmée,’ her ladyship answers, in a 
queenly tone. ‘I'll consult with 
your master to-morrow.’ 

‘If your ladyship will please not 
to mention my name.’ 

‘I never quote other people’s 
opinions, my good woman,’ an- 
swers the lady haughtily, sweep- 
ing up the staircase. 

‘To think,’ soliloquises Mrs. 
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Allen, ‘that she should be so 
mighty proud now, when I have 
seen her a-dressing herself up with 
bits and tags of ribbon to attract 
the notice of the parson, our late 
recumbant.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE LORD OF THE MANOR. 


THE great clock at the old Manor 
House strikes ten. It is a dark 
night. Black clouds chase one 
another in the sky. The wind 
howls mournfully through the fu- 
nereal firs and the tall poplars as 
Marmaduke Thornton sits in a 
small study adjoining his bedroom. 
All the servants have retired, and 
his own man is dismissed; but 
the squire is not really alone, for 
the voices of Nature and Truth 
ring the word ‘Shame!’ into his 
ears. Pistols, guns, whips, fishing- 
rods ornament the walls around, 
and among them an old guitar with 
broken strings that had belonged 
to Vane Faulkener’s mother. It is 
strange that Marmaduke Thornton 
should sit with his great black eyes 
fixed on ¢hat, while unconsciously 
his hand turned over a packet of 
old parchments. A scowl is on his 
brow, and acold livid colour on his 
dark face, and at his feet crouches 
a ferocious-looking dog, in the ab- 
sence of which he becomes uneasy, 
for cowards seldom rely on them- 
selves. 

* Walters said there was no proof, 
and it is not for me to search for 
writings and witnesses against my- 
self,’ he mutters sullenly. ‘Can it 
be probable that the old man was 
dolt enough to marry that Maltese 
girl? Maltese women are not re- 
nowned for virtue. I should be an 
idiot to let Vane have the property 
from a morbid feeling of honour— 
honour forsooth! I wonder who 
this Galani is that old Faulkener 
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mentions.’ He goes on reading a 
letter. ‘A priest, I fancy; some 
paid charlatan who did the needful 
and satisfied madame’s scruples. 
Shot, what is it?’ 

He tears a letter in half and flings 
it into a basket. 

The dog has risen and moved 
towards the door, sniffing restlessly. 
Then the brute, instead of evincing 
anger, whines piteously, and Mar- 
maduke Thornton nervously ap- 
proaches the door as well. His 
hand is on the lock when another 
hand turns the handle. 

It is Lucy Warner. 

The dog Shot fawns on her 
eagerly. 

‘Of course it’s you! the lord of 
themanor remarks, with a sneer and 
a heavier scowl. ‘It is only you 
Shot would meet like that. He is 
faithful to old days.’ 

The girl stands quite still, silent 
and pallid. 

‘Down, Shot, down! she whis- 
pers gently. 

‘I have to learn why you are 
here, and how?’ the man asks, in a 
harsh voice. 

‘To restore this!’ She holds up 
a key. ‘It will explain how I 
came.’ 

‘True; I forgot the gate through 
the shrubbery. The walk must 
have awakened pleasant memo- 
ries.’ 

‘Sneer on; I came prepared for 
it. I am here only to ask a favour 
of you, Marmaduke Thornton.’ 

‘Speak quickly, then; for, as you 
see, 1 am engaged ; and he pointed 
to the packets of papers. 

‘Vane Faulkener is here,’ she 
says, clasping her hands, ‘and I do 
beseech you not to make my life a 
heavier burden by seeking to injure 
him further.’ 

‘Woman! he almost shouts, 
standing erect before her, ‘do you 
remember to whom you are speak- 
ing? How have I injured him? 
Am I not heir—lawful heir—here ? 
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I wish to hear no more. Go! 
You have chosen to put a bar- 
rier between us. I offered you in- 
dependence and happiness away 
from this place, and you rejected it. 
Take the consequences of your own 
folly now.’ 

‘I implore you to act honestly 
towards Vane, for the sake of his 
dead mother, who was a mother to 
me.’ 

‘That is perceptible,’ he sneers 
again, ‘in the good fruit of cultiva- 
tion. Vice seldom produces— 

‘Stop ! she cries, springing to- 
wards him and grasping his arm; 
‘revile me if you will, but not her. 
She was pure as an angel, and you 
know it, 

‘Woman, I bid you go,’ he re- 
plies, shaking off her touch, ‘before 
my patience becomes exhausted. 
And let the man you speak of go 
too, where he will. I shall not 
molest him unless he crawls across 
my path.’ 

*I only ask you to be temperate 
if he seeks you—to remember what 
you were to each other—what you 
are in blood.’ 

‘Why do you think he will seek 
me?’ he questions, with evident un- 
easiness. He dreads a meeting. 

*Because—’ she hesitates; she 
is physically afraid of this man— 
‘because he knows a//, and Vane 
is not one to pass over in silence 
an injury to any one he has cared 
for.’ 

*Oh, that’s it, is it?” 

He advances a step towards the 
trembling girl, then suddenly pauses 
and looks round. 

‘What was that?’ he exclaims, 
staring fixedly at a door behind 
him, at which Shot had sprung, 
growling fiercely. 

‘Curse that dog!’ he cries an- 
grily ; ‘he makes one feel nervous. 
Did you hear anything ? 

‘ Nothing,’ she murmurs, shaking 
with a strange tremor. 


Marmaduke Thornton turns 
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paler than hewas. It is alivid pallor 
that spreads over face and throat, 
and his eyes dilate. 

Reaching a book he hurls it at 
Shot, who, startled, but not cowed, 
rushes under the table, upsetting a 
basket in which his master has 
thrown the torn letter, and then he 
returns to the door, scratching 
violently against it. 

The squire utters a deep oath, 
and seizing the dog by the throat, 
opens a door leading into the cor- 
ridor, and flings him out. As he 
turns his back a sudden impulse 
seizes Lucy Warner to stoop and, 
unseen, grasp and conceal the paper 
which has fallen from the basket. 

‘Now,’ says her enemy, ‘let us 
have a few final words, and then 
leave me. If we meet again at your 
seeking it will be a day of sorrow 
for you. I wish to do you no in- 
jury, for I liked you once. Do not 
mistake ; I never loved you—that 
was only a right of speech we 
men use; we are bound to employ 
the same weapons others use against 
us.’ 


‘What are they ?’ 
‘I mean lying and deceit. 
never loved me; I never had that 
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feeling for you. You have just 
shown me the reason why you be- 
came mine. That Vane Faulkener 
had loved you, and forsaken you, 
and revenge dictated the act which 
made you give me a claim to call 
you mine. Dislike to all who fos- 
tered an affection for that base-born 
hound made me resolve to win you. 
We were quits. False to him, and 
false to me now if he wills it, you are 
a woman not to be trusted. Take 
back that key ; how do you know 
that impostor may not be master 
here one day, and you may need 
it? Verily you love the place. 
Feline in your nature, ’tis the place, 
not its owner, that you care 
for ! 

A heavy hand is on his arm. A 
face white and set—eyes, a steel- 
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blue in their infinite wrath, looks 
into his own. 

‘Unsay those words, “ impostor 
and base-born hound,”’ Vane 
Faulkener says, almost beneath his 
breath, ‘or another word shall be 
added to them—the word “aven- 
ger.” As I am a living man, un- 
less you unsay them, you or I shall 
not quit this room alive to-night !’ 

The presence even of the frail 
shaking woman imparts a feeling of 
protection to Marmaduke Thorn- 
ton’s craven heart. By a sudden 
jerk he frees his arm and springs to 
an opposite door. With a quick 
hand he opens it, and, calling 
Shot, the dog flies in. No word 
is needed. The brave animal 
knows all enemies, and a spring 
would have brought it to Vane’s 
throat had he not foreseen trea- 
chery. With one blow of his small 
but muscular fist he fells the 
brute, and before it could recover 
itself his hand grasps its throat. 

Lucy shrieks. 

‘Spare it!’ she cries; ‘poor 
faithful creature !’ 

But Vane has no thought other- 
wise. He strides to the open door, 
throws the dog outside, and, turn- 
ing the key, places it in his 
breast. 

The act alarms the squire. 
There is something fearful to the 
coward in a resolute act. He tries 
to escape, but Vane holds him again 
by the arm as in a vice. 

In spite of his height and bulk, 
Vane’s muscular powers are supe- 
rior. 

Lucy, powerless to stand, has 
sunk into a chair, and with eyes 
distended with terror watches the 
two men. 

‘Now,’ says Vane resolutely, 
‘retraction full and immediate.’ 

* Of what ? 

‘Of “impostor and base - born 
hound.”’ 

‘Do you call it honourable to 
enter, as you have done, with the 
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connivance of this woman?’ de- 
mands the other. 

‘That is false too! I followed 
her, it is true. I feared that she 
might attempt suicide. I saw her 
enter the garden-gate, to which I 
also have a key—mine since we en- 
tered it together, cousin Marma- 
duke. My business with you is of 
a private nature, and must be trans- 
acted without witnesses; but as she 
entered, fearing for her safety, I 
followed, and, knowing the old 
place well, found my way in here. 
This room was mine once.’ 

His voice trembles a little as he 
says these words, for in looking 
round his eyes rest on the old gui- 
tar—it awakens so many memories 
in his heart. Lucy sees his emo- 
tion, and a mist gathers over her 
eyes. To that guitar she had 
danced—a merry child. But her 
breast is now as joyless as the 
guitar is lost in tone. Error and 
death had worked their will in 
ruining both. 

‘Why are you here?” Marmaduke 
Thornton asks, trying to bear him- 
self bravely. 

‘Before I answer, I want re- 
traction. I tell you so. Lucy heard 
it; to her you shall unsay those 
words, and then our interview must 
be private.’ 

‘I shall not leave you, Vane,’ 
utters the girl, clasping the hand 
which hangs down as she creeps be- 
side him. 

But Vane does not heed her. 

‘When I came to Weston-cum- 
Zouche,’ he says, ‘it was not to seek 
you; it was to visit in peace old 
haunts and old friends—I yet have 
a few left, and on all I found your 
hand. You shall clear the words 
you have said of my mother. Your 
act has, for a while, cast a slur on 
her fair fame—but only /or a while. 
The lion only slumbers — he will 
awaken soon. A day of retribution 
will come, only for to-night I de- 
mand retraction.’ 
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The squire shivers. Vane’s voice 
and eyes betoken evil. 

‘If,’ he murmurs, ‘ you will go 
and take that woman in peace (for 
I would not, for many reasons, 
have it known that she is here), I 
will say this—that perhaps I was 
wrong in speaking before her on 
family affairs.’ 

‘Man! thunders Vane, ‘ say it 
was all invention—a lie! It will 
not take your devil-bought posi- 
tion here away from you; but 
retract every word you shall ! 

‘Hush,’ whispers the squire, 
‘hush! Some one may hear us, 
and report this visit.’ 

‘Whom does he fear ?” 

‘He fears Miss Vivyan may be 
informed,’ Lucy says scornfully. 

‘Miss Vivyan! She will never 
become the wife of such a man. 
It would be profanation toa woman 
pure as a lily.’ 

The other glares at him, but 
does not speak. 

‘Speak ! orders Vane. 

‘1 spoke hastily—angrily,’ stam- 
mers Marmaduke Thornton at last ; 
‘but that woman goaded me to it.’ 

‘It is well to accuse her in order 
to shield yourself,’ Vane exclaims 
contemptuously. ‘Do you or do 
you not believe in your heart that 
my mother was a wife ?” 

He makes a gesture as though 
he would grasp the man once 
more. 

‘I believe it,’ falls from the lips 
ofthe craven squire ; ‘but you know 
the law will have—’ 

‘Enough. Now, Lucy, you have 
heard this, go and leave us.’ 

‘Let me stay, Vane,’ she whis- 
pers. 

‘There can be no secrets she 
may not hear,’ hazards Marma- 
duke, in alarm at being alone with 
this human bloodthirsty tiger, as 
he mentally calls his cousin. 

‘Well,’ says Vane, while the 
phantom of a smile crosses his 
lips, ‘ perhaps she had best remain. 
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A man who honourably offends 
us, we meet in honourable fight ; 
the cur which, coward-like, yelps 
at and tears our heels, what does 
it merit? A cur’s proper chastise- 
ment.’ 

Before the astonished lord of the 
manor has time to collect his senses, 
or the girl has time to rush between 
them, Vane seizes him by the 
collar, and, at the same moment, 
drawing a thickly-knotted whip 
from his pocket, with all the force 
of his vigorous arms, he applies the 
lash over his enemy’s shoulders. 

Lucy, half fainting, falls on the 
floor. 

‘Howl like a hound in your 
craven fear!’ shouts Vane, as Mar- 
maduke groans and writhes, help- 
less in that strong hand. ‘ Come, 
Lucy, look up; this is for your 
wrong. A coward’s act, a coward’s 
punishment! There !’ 

He flings him away, panting 
himself by the effort. 

*You'll remember your first 
meeting with Vane Faulkener, 
Mr. Thornton, I'll warrant. One 
thing more !’ 

He takes down the old guitar 
from its place. 

‘ Poor senseless thing ! he mur- 
murs; ‘yet speaking words of 
love to me. You have been made 
to look on desecrating words, 
deeds, and thoughts. You have 
lost your purity, like all of us, 
since she left you ; but, desecrated 
no more, be speechless and mute 
to all around you.’ And he put 
the instrument, which seemed as 
a living thing to him, beneath his 
foot, and with one stamp of his 
heel it flew in pieces. ‘Come, 
Lucy, now ; I have avenged you 
as well as I can for the present. 
He will not forget us soon. Come ;’ 
and, half carrying her, he passed 
out. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE GOD OF LOVE. 


LECTURED and worried regard- 
ing her visits to the cottage, Esmée 
is sorely perplexed. She has no 
one to consult. Ysobel is hardly 
in her confidence, for there is a 
barrier of five years between them, 
a period which is enough to sepa- 
rate girlhood from womanhood. 

But at last her desire to learn 
how Lucy Warner’s trouble has 
ended leads her into a visit ; and 
one early morning she stands 
again beneath the little porch, all 
overhung with roses and honey- 
suckle. She raps gently, but all 
is silent as the grave; then she 
raises the latch and peeps within. 
The chilling truth is apparent ; the 
cottage is tenantless, and four bare 
walls stare her blankly in the face. 
Esmée’s mind wanders to the last 
time she stood in that self-same 
spot, and an intense longing 
comes over her tosee Vane Faulk- 
ener just once again; but how, 
and when, and where ? 

She strolls back slowly to the 
Dyke, feeling wonderfully dis- 
spirited, and wearies even of the 
brilliant sunshine and blooming 
flowers that smile upon her as 
she walks. When she reaches 
home, the Dyke circle is mustered 
in the drawing-room, and Ralph 
West is speaking. 

‘Marmaduke Thornton is ill. 
There are hints abroad that he and 
that desperate character, Vane 
Faulkener, have had a _ hostile 
meeting.’ 

‘Dear me! groans Miss Mar- 
garet. ‘The truth ought to be 
elicited at once, and such a des- 
perado banished from the neigh- 
bourhood. It is the natural con- 
sequence of his having such a 
mother.’ 

‘Don’t say such uncharitable 
things, aunt Margaret,’ flashes 
Esmée, her eyes and cheeks blaz- 
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ing. ‘Every one knows Mrs. 
Faulkener was the best of women.’ 

*Ysobel,’ drawls Lady Randolph, 
‘what was the name of that artist 
whom I patronised at Lord Cecil 
Fortescue’s request ?” 

The question seems a simple 
one, but it brings the warmest of 
blushes to Ysobel Randolph’s face. 
She stoops to pick up a handker- 
chief, dropped on purpose, and, 
sauntering up to the open window, 
answers carelessly, 

‘You might surely tax your 
memory as far as that, mamma. 
The same as uncle Ralph men- 
tioned—Vane Faulkener. Doyou 
know Vane Faulkener, Esmée ?” 

‘Only since yesterday; but we 
cannot mean the same person, I 
fancy. My Vane Faulkener is 
not likely to be an artist.’ 

‘Don’t talk in that fast way, 
Esmée. And how can you tell 


what he is or what he isn’t ?? whines 
Ralph West. 


‘The Vane Faulkener we knew 
was a distinguished young artist, 
much sought after. Of his family 
we never inquired,’ Ysobel says 
composedly. 

‘In my opinion, that was an 
error, Lady Randolph languidly 
murmurs, fanning herself with a 
huge screen of peacocks’ feathers, 
the yellow eyes of which look no 
whit harder than herown. ‘An error 
of society abroad, and creeping into 
our society here, I fear ; the mixed 
nature of company everywhere.’ 

‘I consider we should keep up 
strict distinctions, growls Miss 
Margaret. 

‘Or give questionable people 
the benefit of the doubt,’ murmurs 
Elinor West softly. 

‘What are you thinking of, 
Esmée?’ Ysobel asks, after scru- 
tinising the working features and 
changeable eyes beside her. 

‘Of the narrow-mindedness of 
the world. I would rather a man 
ennobled his name by talent or 
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courage than that he bore a mere 
empty title, wouldn't you ?” 

*I don’t know; I think position 
and name should be upheld and 
respected, or we should become 
red-hot Republicans at once. I 
admire genius, but even that has, 
in my opinion, no right to overstep 
social barriers.’ And Ysobel, who 
has been brought up in a school 
of pride and worldliness, draws up 
her figure and looks as haughty as 
a queen. 

While this conversation goes on, 
Mrs. Allen is trimming a cap at 
the window of her especial room. 
She is in serious doubt as to whether 
she will put a bow of canary colour 
on the very summit of it, like 
Mademoiselle Louise—Lady Ran- 
dolph’s French maid—or not. A 
darkness stealing over the room 
impedes her work, and she glances 
up at the old-fashioned lattice. 

‘How those jasmine trails do 
grow!’ she says discontentedly. 
‘ Only yesterday I couldsee through 
them, but to-day the whole of 
the pane is blocked up. Good 
gracious !’ 

The humanised jasmine trails 
stoop and step right in. The 
window is very near to the ground, 
and even Esmée is able to enter 
by climbing on a small bench that 
stands outside. 

‘Good-evening, Mrs. Allen! 
says Vane Faulkener, with perfect 
composure. ‘ You would not speak 
to me when last we met, so I 
have come to my old haunt.’ 

The housekeeper staggers to her 
feet, crushes the cap and the canary- 
coloured bow ruthlessly in her 
grasp, and hurries towards the 
door; but he intercepts her pro- 
gress. 

‘Stop,’ he says gently, with one 
of his pleasant smiles ; ‘I want half 
a minute’s conversation, Mrs. Allen.’ 

She stands still and looks at 
him. She is not half a bad sort of 
woman, and besides, Vane is so 
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handsome, few women—even old 
ones—can be harsh to him. 

‘Lock the door ! she whispers. 

Her command is obeyed, and, 
like two conspirators, they talk in 
a corner of the room. 

*You see, Master Vane, times 
is sadly changed, and I am obliged 
to be friends with my betters ; and 
then I don’t want to hurt your 
feelings, but there are queer stories 
about—’ 

‘Hush!’ he says impressively, 
grasping the woman’s hands. ‘ Not 
one word against ier. You know 
what she was; that the day she died 
all Weston-cum-Zouche bewailed 
her; and you know too, Mrs. 
Allen, that she has been cruelly 
maligned.’ 

‘Well, well! You may be ill- 
treated by the squire—I shouldn’t 
wonder if you were—but what do 
you want to say to me?” 

‘I want to see Miss Vivyan. 
Can you manage it for me?’ 

‘Mussiful powers! she cries. 
* Of course I can’t !’ 

‘You must manage it, Mrs, 
Allen 

‘I knew it would be so; and 
don’t you go for to do it, or they'll 
all ignite against you—they will ! 

‘My good Mrs. Allen, what do 
you mean ?” he says laughingly. 

‘I saw it, I know it, though I 
am not a Diddipus, as master 
calls me ; but don’t go any farther ; 
leave off where you are, Master 
Vane.’ 

‘I have a message for Miss 
Vivyan ; that’s all.’ 

‘Can’t you give the message to 
me, sir ?” 

‘No. 
her only.’ 

‘ There she just is!’ she exclaims, 
looking from the window. ‘She’s 
coming round the shrubbery, and 
Miss Ysobel Randolph is with her.’ 

*Ysobel Randolph ! Vane ejacu- 
lates, advancing to the window. 

‘Come back!’ the housekeeper 


I must give it to her, and 
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cries. ‘I wouldn’t have Miss Es- 
mée’s cousin see you for the world!’ 

*Is that Miss Vivyan’s cousin ? 
Ysobel Randolph, Lady Randolph's 
daughter? True,’ he adds ; ‘I have 
a faint memory of the name here. 
Something about it struck me in 
Italy.’ 

‘ Lawks, sir, did you meet Miss 
Ysobel abroad 

‘Yes; but tell me how I have 
never met either of those young 
ladies here before ?” 

‘You see, Miss Esmée is only 
seventeen ; and eight years ago, 
when you left—’ 

‘She was but a child,’ he inter- 
rupts. He sighs, for at nine-and- 
twenty he feels so old. ‘ Does 
Miss Vivyan love any one?’ he 
questions abruptly. 

Mrs. Allen is off her guard. 

‘No one. She likes old Brown 
Bess, her mare, better than any 
man living.’ 

Vane feels a thrill as he listens. 
He cannot think of Esmée as a 
stranger. She is once more the 
sweet-faced baby he looked on 
when he was a boy. The two girls 
drew up close to the window, and 
Vane, his heart beating fast, hides 
in a corner. 

‘Good-evening, Mrs. Allen,’ 
murmurs Ysobel, in her clear cold 
tone. 

‘Mrs. Allen, we are coming in 
for a chat in a minute or two,’ 
cries Esmée, in her girlish ringing 
voice. 

‘No, no, Miss Esmée ; Iam very 
busy to-night! the housekeeper 
mutters confusedly. 

‘I shall come in ; and, climbing 
on the stone parapet, Esmée és 
into the room in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

Mrs. Allen loses her head. In 
the fear that Ysobel may follow 
suit, she runs out of the room, 
turning the key outside, and joins 
Ysobel outside. 

‘You haven’t seen the new 
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swans down on the lake, miss? 
she murmurs affably. 

‘Let us go and see them now; 
and Ysobel stalks off majestically, 
with the housekeeper’s portly figure 
by her side. Esmée looks round 
in surprise, then starts visibly. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, Miss Vivyan,’ 
Vane says softly. ‘It is I, Vane 
Faulkener; and may I speak a 
word ?” 

‘ You here, and with Mrs. Allen’s 
knowledge ! 

‘Yes,’ he half smiles. ‘ Sit down 
fora moment. I have a message 
to give you from Lucy.’ 

‘What is it? I hope she did not 
go away very miserable ?” 

‘How good you are!’ he mur- 
murs, looking down at her sweet 
face. ‘Can you remember when 


you were about seven years of age?” 
‘I haven’t many especial me- 
mories to mark time, but I was a 
very happy child,’ she says frankly. 
‘I was a very happy child too,’ 
he sighs. ‘ You used to ride a gray 


pony in those days, Miss Vivyan.’ 

‘Yes!’ she answers, surprised. 
‘How do you know?’ 

‘One day a young man was 
thrown from his horse and lay 
stunned for a while. When he 
recovered a little girl’s arms clung 
round his neck, and she begged 
him not to die—a little girl with 
long flaxen curls. He often thought 
of the child, but at last her recol- 
lection was lost in the waves of a 
troubled life. Half an hour ago it 
came back. He saw in Memory’s 
magic glass the sweet childish face 
again, the little arms round his 
neck. He almost felt the soft kiss, 
the baby lips pressed on his cheeks, 
I was the man—man even then; 
you were the child, Miss Vivyan.’ 

‘I remember ! Esmée cries, rosy 
red to the roots ofher hair. Then 
she holds out both hands. ‘ And 
Iam so glad we have met before, 
that we are not strangers.’ 

What would Weston-cum-Zouche 
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say if it could see Vane Faulkener’s 
long fair moustache pressed fer- 
vently on the tiny white hands that 
flutter in his grasp ? 

‘I don’t know how it was,’ he 
says, ‘but there was very little in- 
timacy between the Dyke and the 
Manor House. /came frequently 
here ; but then I rambled every- 
where. I have always had a pas- 
sion for sketching every old tree 
and nook familiar to me.’ 

‘And you sketch now ?” 

‘Yes, I sketch still ; more than 
that, I paint.’ 

* How delightful to have such a 
pastime ! 

‘It is not a pastime to me now; 
it is a profession, one ardently pur- 
sued for a holy motive.’ 

‘Your mother ?’ she falters. 

‘Yes, for my mother’s sake—my 
good, pure, calumniated mother ! 
I have vowed every energy of my 
life to one cause, the clearing of 
her name. Only money can do it. 
Iam poor. I have rich and power- 
ful enemies, but I have patience 
and resolution. Every thought of 
my heart is in the work,’ 

*I pray that you may succeed !’ 
Esmée cries, energetically clasping 
her hands. 

Poor Vane’s heart is in terrible 
danger. Had she sought through 
all Cupid’s quiver for an arrow the 
most deadly, Esmée could not 
have found one better than her 
genuine interest in his mother’s 
cause. 

For a moment he is silent; he 
feels that the weakness creeping 
over him must be checked ; his 
cause is too sacred a one to be re- 
linquished, like a second Marc 
Antony’s, for the sake of a woman’s 
love. And what Cleopatra would 
be so irresistible as Esmée Vivyan? 

‘I wanted to tell you that Lucy 
has gone to London,’ he says, try- 
ing to speak calmly ; ‘and—' he 
hesitates ; he feels that it is not a 
subject for a girl’s pure ears—‘ and 
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Lucy bade me tell you that Marma- 
duke Thornton was the man who 
had ruined her life.’ 

‘I guessed that! Oh, how I 
despise and dislike him! she an- 
swers passionately. 

The afternoon is closing in. In 
the gathering shadows they can see 
the tall figure of Ysobel and the 
portly figure of the housekeeper 
returning. 

‘I must go,’ he says regretfully. 

Twice he says good-bye; and 
the last time he lingers, longing 
to murmur a word of future hope, 
but it seems to die away on his 
lips. 

After all, what interests have 
they in common now Lucy is 
gone? None, at any rate, which 
either may avow. She watches 
him as he strides through the gar- 
den, and when the dusk conceals 
him from her view, she creeps to 
the window and listens till the 
firm footsteps are lost on the turf. 

At this moment Mrs. Allen en- 
ters. 

‘Is he gone?’ she whispers. 

‘Yes,’ Esmée answers, with a 
sort of sob in her voice. ‘Poor 
fellow! O Mrs. Allen, what a 
dreadful man the squire is !’ 

‘Is he? He may be. One thing 
I am glad of, Miss Esmée, and 
that is that Mr. Faulkener is en- 
gaged.’ 

‘Engaged! To whom?’ 

*I don’t know; but he solemnly 
assured me he was, or I wouldn’t 
have consented to his seeing you 
alone. People falls in love so 
quickly, you know, miss, at least 
I did with poor dear Allen; but 
not till he fell off the apple-tree 
and dissicated his shoulder. When 
they strapped him down in a chair, 
I felt in such an agonised state, as 
if vultures were a-feeding on my 
vitals. Ah, that’s true love, Miss 
Esmée! I hope you may never 
know how sharp it’s tooth is, for 
it gnaws through everythink.’ 


Esmée. 


Esmée is in deep thought; won- 
dering what Vane’s ladylove is like. 
Is she dark or fair? Does she 
love him very much? She thinks 
—she is sure—she could love a 
man like him with all her heart; 
and in a miserable and reflective 
mood she saunters back to the 
house. 

Meanwhile Vane walks through 
the fields to the homely farm- 
house—Stephen King’s—where he 
has taken up his abode. He too 
is in deep cogitation. Esmée is 
in his head and in his soul. With 
an artist’s eye he remembers every 
round and curve of her lovely 
figure, and there is something Lur- 
leyish about her face, for it has for 
a while obliterated all memory— 
cousin, mother, and all. 

‘Ysobel a relative!’ he says half 
aloud. ‘Strange it never struck 
me; that would have been the 
maddest dream of any. Proud as 
Juno herself, and prouder. There 
were things in that girl I could not 
fathom. Was she really so proud, 
or had her heart a softer feeling ? 
Was it merely a woman’s love for 
enchanting, which made her so 
gentle, yielding, almost tender, 
only to frown upon the hope her 
manners gave birth to? Her man- 
ners piqued me, her beauty dazzled 
me; but I forgot her a week after 
she was gone. Could I forget the 
other girl ? 

He walks on faster. 


‘I will leave this, and try and 
forget that face that has haunted 
me since the first moment I looked 


on it. I must be vigorous, not 
enervated by love, and leave love 
to boys. I am a man—a stricken 
man, old before my years. What 
have I to do with love? My hair 
will be silvery soon, and how could 
I mingle such with glorious sun- 
lit tresses lying on my bosom? 
It has only been a devil’s vision 
to tempt me aside from duty. How 
sweet, how lovely she looked when 
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she put out her hands to me like 
that !’ 

He reaches Stephen King’s 

orch. 

‘I will leave to-morrow,’ he mut- 
ters resolutely as he looks across 
the fields; there, amongst the clus- 
tering trees, rise the chimneys of 
the Dyke, with the blue smoke curl- 
ing and eddying up towards the sky. 

‘Darling, little darling! Vane 
says softly to himself, with a tender 
smile breaking on his handsome 
mouth. ‘I do believe I can make 
her love me! @ guoi bon? though 
—well, well! Love, real love, is 
a crown of glory to any man, more 
especially to a hunted-down, pov- 
erty-stricken, nameless wanderer 
upon the earth like myself. So why 
should I reject it?’ 


CHAPTER X. 


YSOBEL. 


YsoBEL RANDOLPH is pale as 
a lily, irresolute and thoughtful. 
Esmée has told her in confidence 
of her meeting with Vane in the 
housekeeper’s room, and Ysobel 


takes it strangely to heart. She is 
angry, moreover ; for Esmée posi- 
tively refuses to bind herself by a 
promise not to see or speak with 
Vane Faulkener again. 

It is not to be supposed that 
Ysobel is exactly in love with Vane 
Faulkener; an outcast of society 
can scarcely find a place in her 
proud heart. True, people can- 
not always command their feel- 
ings, but they can check them. 
Perhaps Ysobel’s feelings are more 
bordering on hate even than love, 
simply because she had zearly 
loved, and her pride had revolted 
so much against her weakness that 
dislike towards the object had, to 
a certain degree, succeeded. But 
she cannot despise the man. She 
is forced to admire his physical 
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beauty and his good qualities as 
gentleman and scholar. She had 
met Vane in Rome; met him 
merely as an artist, whose rising 
talent fitted him to portray her 
lovely face for the admiration ot 
posterity. She learnt his story, 
and though she never entered into 
the rights of the case, she felt a 
certain sympathy for one brought 
up in wealth driven to. earn his 
own bread. Of his plans or pur- 
poses she knew nothing. It was 
not to a nature like hers that the 
sacred motive of his conduct would 
be confided. But it was impos- 
sible for any man to be thrown 
into Ysobel’s presence continually 
and not be fascinated. Insensibly 
Vane began to watch for the days 
of his visits at the Palazzo Nuovo, 
and Ysobel in turn liked the hours 
spent at his studio, chaperoned by 
a lady’s maid. Here, surrounded 
by his Lares and Penates, Vane 
was so perfectly himself, at ease, 
courteous and captivating, that 
Ysobel, without being in love, pre- 
ferred his society to all others, 
Surrounded by admirers, sought 
everywhere, chidden by her mo- 
ther for her coldness, it was a bit- 
ter pang to her the discovery that 
this poor painter—this worker for 
his bread—should give her heart 
an awakening start. Just for a 
little while she gave herself up to 
the new sensation; then remem- 
bering how dangerous it was, she 
drew back into her shell. Vane, 
however, guessed the whole, or at 
any rate part of the truth. There 
is a look not to be mistaken in 
the downcast lid that lowers over 
the traitor glance, in the warm 
blood which rushes up rejoicing 
to the fair young cheek. More 
than once Ysobel’s vivid blush had 
made his heart question itself, and 
though that heart acknowledged 
something deeper than liking, still 
its joy was not full—its cup never 
overflowing. 
Y 
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After Esmée’s confidence, Yso- 
bel’s night is a sleepless one. 
She rises early, and hastily throws 
on a white wrapper, a mixture 
of filmy misty lace and foreign 
muslin, and running down-stairs, 
she passes out into the shrubbery. 
No one is about. The old clock 
on the stairs strikes seven; the 
flowers alone bear her company, 
as they lift their dew-laden faces 
up to the sungod’s kiss, and up 
among the tall elm-branches do- 
zens of early birds chant their 
morning hymn. 

Ysobel wanders on and on until 
she reaches the boundary copse 
between the Dyke and the old 
Manor House. Here she pauses ; 
her mind is in a tumult, and her 
cheek flushed like a rose of the 
south. Suddenly her eye falls on 
a man’s figure slowly moving un- 
der the trees. JVhose figure it is 


she knows at once. 
Without a moment’s hesitation 
she walks straight towards it, and 


is close beside Vane before he sees 
her; for his thoughts are with 
Esmée and heaven, though his 
glance is steadily earthwards. 

‘Pardon me, Mr. Faulkener, for 
disturbing your reverie,’ she: says 
abruptly, and yet with a certain 
chilly politeness. 

‘Miss Randolph !’ he cries, with 
a start, holding out his hand. 

‘ Of course my presence surprises 
you,’ she answers, with a stiff obei- 
sance that places a barrier like the 
Jura Mountains between them at 
once; ‘but I was walking in the 
shrubbery, and, when I saw you, 
came at once, certain that you will 
place no wrong construction on my 
act.’ 

‘Miss Randolph must surely be 
aware that presumption or self-ap- 
preciation, deyond my deserts, are 
rot failings of mine. What I am 
I know; more than that I shall 
never seek to be.’ 

His voice is cold and cutting as 


steel. He rises, to the full as proud 
as herselfin look and word. The 
sunbeams burnish his fair hair into 
gold. His blue eyes flash scorn- 
fully, and his figure is drawn to its 
fullest height. He stands the per- 
sonification of a handsome haughty 
patrician, born to riches and lands 
and vassals. 

And he is only a miserable 
struggling artist, a man who does 
not even own a ‘name.’ 

Ysobel girts herself afresh in an 
armour of pride and strength. 

‘Believe me, Mr. Faulkener, I 
do you full justice,’ she says icily, 
‘and I feel sympathy for a position 
such as yours must be in this neigh- 
bourhood.’ 

He bows, and just a shade of 
irony crosses his mouth under the 
shadow of the long fair moustache. 

She hardly knows how to enter 
on the subject of Esmée. 

‘ May I ask,’ she begins at last, 
‘whether your stay will be pro- 
longed here ?” 

Vane hears in surprise ; but, fix- 
ing his gaze upon her cold impas- 
sive face, he reads nothing to point 
at a personal interest in her ques- 
tion. 

‘May I ask your motive for 
questioning me? Then I shall be 
better able to answer. The dew- 
laden grass is scarcely a fit place for 
cross questions and crooked ans- 
wers.’ 

She glances down at her small 
feet. The dew certainly glistens 
on her black-satin slippers ; but she 
is no vain fool, and she knows that 
in this moment it does not interest 
Vane in the least as to whether 
those small symmetrical feet are 
dry or damp. 

‘I like the country, Mr. Faulk- 
ener, and all its concomitants, even 
dew,’ she replies quietly. 

‘Really ! I fancied I heard other 
opinions in Rome. But we are all 
liable to change—let us hope it may 
always be for the better, as your 
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present love for rural scenes de- 
cidedly is.’ 

‘We will walk, if you please,’ she 
answers stiffly. 

There is another awkward si- 
lence. 

‘Mr. Faulkener!’ she exclaims 
suddenly—and now the hot colour 
surges over her face, and her large 
dark eyes grow almost lurid in their 
glance—‘ I was amazed to hear of 
your interview with my cousin Miss 
Vivyan. It is of this I wished to 
speak.’ 

‘Speak on, fair lady,’ he answers 
gallantly, gnawing his moustache 
to hide a smile. Then his voice 
falters as he adds, ‘I was only too 
glad to see Miss Vivyan again, and 
to thank her for her courtesy to a 
now disregarded man—one droop- 
ing, but not crushed, Miss Ran- 
dolph.’ 

The woman’s heart softens at 
this tone—Ysobel’s voice is gentler. 

‘Whatever your misfortunes are 
I most sincerely—’ 

But he interrupts her. 

‘You came to speak on a sub- 
ject more interesting than my griev- 
ances. Pray let me remind you of 
it.’ 

She bites her lip. She sees that 
every word uttered in the pride of 
her heart at Rome, when he had 
almost dared to speak of love, is 
remembered against her. 

‘Thanks for recalling me to my 
immediate object in being here. I 
know I am speaking to a man of 
honour.’ 

‘Of course ! 

‘I wish to implore of you to 
leave Weston-cum-Zouche, Mr. 
Faulkener, or else to avoid any 
further meetings with Esmée. It 
is likely to do her immense harm 
in the eyes of every one.’ 

Ysobel in her heart has for- 
gotten her worldly cunning—the 
savoirfaire which, in fact, came 
naturally to her. She has com- 
mitted two egregious errors. She 
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has hurt Vane’s pride by letting it 
appear that disgrace attaches to 
an affection for him, and she has 
let him see that Esmée is //4e/y to 
care for him. Naturally he says to 
himself, 

‘What has she said of me to 
Miss Randolph that the latter is 
so alarmed ?” 

With this a wealth of sweet hope 
enters his heart. 

‘May I ask if you come /rom 
Miss Vivyan?’ he asks hastily. 

‘You cannot imagine that I do. 
Surely Esmée is not so bold and 
unwomanly as to send me on a 
mission that would imply fear of 
herself! No, Mr. Faulkener; / 
fear for her only because she is 
very young, ignorant of life, and 
very impulsive. Her destiny is 
marked out by her family. A 
marriage with you would be dis- 
tasteful to them; and I pay you a 
compliment when I say that I am 
afraid for her.’ 

He laughs—a short bitter laugh. 

‘ You have proved how, in all 
confidence, I may be trusted with 
disengaged hearts, Miss Randolph.’ 

Ysobel flushes and averts her 
head, and he goes on quietly, 

*I cannot believe you sought me 
to-day for the object of talking 
improbabilities. You came from 
some better motive—to speak some 
friendly word ; to salve away from 
memory any hardness of the past 
—to ask about old friends, perhaps. 
Lord Cecil Fortescue was well 
when I saw him last, though, from 
some hidden cause, sad at heart.’ 

This is all uttered in a tone of 
badinage, leaving her surprised and 
speechless. How she despises her- 
self for having alloweda momentary 
weakness at Rome to leave a dream 
on the man’s mind that she had 
almost loved him! How she hates 
him as he stands there—smiling, 
yet scornful—superbly handsome, 
and yet cold as the statue of the 
Greek god that he resembles! In 
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her self-abasement she would kill 
him if she could. And, more than 
all, how it maddens her to discover 
suddenly that it zs an incipient jeal- 
ousy that has prompted her to 
seek him after all! 

‘I fear,’ she answers, after de- 
liberation, in as haughty a tone as 
though she were queen and the 
man her slave, ‘that you com- 
pletely mistake me. Lest a greater 
error ensue, we will drop the con- 
versation. I hope I misjudge my 
cousin, and that she will never be 
mad enough to act so as to lose the 
affection or sympathy of her rela- 
tives.’ 

‘May I without offence say,’ he 
replies blandly, entirely changing 
the topic, ‘that I regret your por- 
trait should have been intrusted to 
my poor hands under the influence 
of a Southern sky? Assuredly there 
can be nothing in Nature to equal 
the beauty, the richness, of a daz- 
zling English complexion.’ 

He looks at her admiringly. In 
truth, his artistic eye is captivated 
by her glowing loveliness. 

Again she bites her lip. 

Vane has beaten her; and not 
alone has he done it, but in his eyes 
and smile she learns that of the 
two, standing face to face upon the 
dew-spangled turf, Ze is the colder 
at heart. She walks on quickly, 
and only pauses as they reach a 
gap in the copse. Her abased self- 
confidence makes herdread lestany 
one has seen her with him. What 
would be thought—reported! In 
this miserable state she takes a frigid 
leave of Vane, who doffs his hat 
courteously, and turns away; while 
Ysobel almost forgets her dignity, 
and runs towards the house. Per- 
haps she would not have done so 
had she seen Esmée—pale, wonder- 
struck, and a little regretful—watch- 
ing her from behind a laurel bush. 

Esmée has risen early too, and 
has seen her cousin pass out. She 
has seen Ysobel and Vane meet. 


Esmée. 


She knew they had known each 
other in Italy. ‘What were they to 
cach other now? she asks herself, 
with a beating heart. 

The two girls meet in the break- 
fast-room. 

*Ysobel, you are late,’ Esmée 
murmurs, in the hope that the other 
will allude to her matutinal walk. 

‘Yes,’ Ysobel answers languidly, 
her face statuesque in its utter re- 
pose and impassiveness—not a tell- 
tale blush on her cheek, not a droop 
of a lash over the false dark eyes— 
‘I am late; but we sleep well in 
country air.’ 

‘She will tell me when we are 
alone in my room,’ thinks Esmée. 
But when they are alone, and Yso- 
bel keeps a dead silence on the 
subject nearest to Esmée’s heart, 
the poor child sickens at the 
worldly lesson. 

A first deception where we trust 
often mars a life—at all events it 
taints life’s current, and breeds 
suspicion, frequently error. 


CHAPTER XI. 
TWO HEARTS. 


SoME one else has seen Ysobel 
with ‘a man,’ and this is Miss Mar- 
garet. Not a moment does she 
lose before she imparts the news 
to her familiar, Mrs. Allen, and the 
latter decides in her mind that 
‘the man’ is Vane, and that this 
is the engagement he meant. 

‘Can you imagine who the 
creature is?? Miss Margaret asks 
sternly. 

‘He’s come a purpose,’ ejacu- 
lates the housekeeper, in answer to 
her own thought. 

‘ Who’s come on purpose ?” 

‘Why, he—Mr. Faulkener, to be 
sure !’ 

Miss Margaret is silent. In the 
bottom of her ‘heart she hates all 
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men. She hopes some one will 
shoot this man for his audacity. 
She goes home and scrutinises 
Ysobel’s face at breakfast, and with- 
out surprise listens to a half-smoth- 
ered sigh. All seems clear as day. 
Ysobel is the magnet that has drawn 
Vane to the place. It is a com- 
plete game of cross purposes that 
the Dyke witnesses henceforth. 

One thing Ysobel accomplished 
by her early walk. Vane sauntered 
thoughtfully on ; and the result of 
his cogitations was a determination 
to linger longer at Weston-cum- 
Zouche. 

He alsodetermines to do a sketch 
of the Dyke for Esmée, and to send 
it to her through Mrs. Allen. 

Two weeks pass by, and Esmée 
sits alone in her sanctum, her door 
bolted, and some sketches on the 
table. One little white hand sup- 
ports her head, which is bent over 
them, and these represent, with a 
bold master stroke, ‘The Dyke,’ 
seen from north, south, east, and 
west. Presently the little white 
fingers close on one sketch tenderly, 
and she gazes at it with a sort of 
mist over her eyes. It is the sketch 
of a little girl on a pony, and stand- 
ing by is a tall young man. 

‘Very like him even now,’ she 
whispers, and she presses the card- 
board to her ripe red lips—the 
senseless cold board, that does not 
respond to that soft tender kiss! 
Then she puts her treasures care- 
fully by, and slips out of the house. 

On she goes, heedless of her 
destination so long as she can be 
alone, and finally she subsides on 
to a mossy stone under an arching 
oak. 

Five minutes afterwards a hand 
holds her own. 

Esmée glances round in fear lest 
they should be seen, but there is 
no one near, no witnesses save the 
nodding grass and the twittering 
birds. 

‘Again here!’ she says shyly 
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(for they have met, by chance or 
through Azs scheming, several times 
since their first interview in Mrs. 
Allen’s room). ‘ Do you know this 
must end soon? Ysobel will be 
back to-day, and Mr. Grey rides 
round by the eastern copse on 
parish duty every morning now.’ 

‘ Apres ? asks Vane quietly. 

Esmée colours, looks down, and 
answers nothing. 

‘ And are we never to meet then?’ 
he questions. He has her white 
fingers still clasped in his own, and 
the ends of his moustache rest in 
dangerous proximity to a cheek 
that is dyed with the pink ofa sea- 
shell. 

*No; I hope not that,’ she cries 
impulsively. ‘I should be so sorry 
if there was an end to the pleasant 
hours we have spent together; but 
what can be done to smooth our 
rugged path—for it 7s a very rugged 
path that lies between us?” 

‘ never forget that ! he answers 
passionately. ‘Would to God I 
could remove it! Time may— 
will, I should say; but to accom- 
plish it I must toil, toil, toil, far 
away from this place and—’ 

He is going to say ‘you,’ but he 
pauses. Should he, a pauper and 
a nameless man, speak so frankly 
of his feelings for her ? 

‘It is very hard,’ she murmurs 
sadly, ‘that when we have known 
each other from childhood—’ 

‘ 7 was a man when we first met 
even !’ he interrupts. 

‘Well, from my childhood—that 
we should be debarred from meet- 
ing freely. But why do you always 
correct me when I say eur child- 
hood? Why are you so very anxious 
to make me remember that you are 
so much older than myself?’ 

‘I say it lest / forget it.’ 

‘How do you mean? Where 
would be the harm?’ 

Vane looks at her so earnestly 
that her lids fall beneath his glance, 
and she blushes hotly. 
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‘Where is your sketch-book ?’ 
he says hastily. 

‘You have it in your hand! 
What are you thinking of, Va— 
Mr. Faulkener?’ she quickly sub- 
stitutes. 

The sketch-book falls from his 
hold, and he grasps her hands 
firmly, while his blue eyes grow 
full of passion as they fix them- 
selves on her face. 

‘Call me,’ he whispers, ‘ by that 
half-uttered name, and then I will 
tell you why I always recall to my 
memory our difference of age.’ 

But Esmeée is silent now, trem- 
bling and incapable of speech. 

* Do say it! Say it once, and I 
will dare to believe that you will 
not forget me—a poor lonely man 
—when I am gone.’ 

‘I shall ever forget you, Vane,’ 
she replies gravely, looking up. 
There is no blush or agitation now 
—only truth and its accompanying 
fearlessness. 

‘Do you know, child,’ he cries 
almost painfully, ‘what you are 
doing this day? You are leading 
a strong stern man to womanly 
weakness; you are tearing every 
other thought from his heart to 
ingraft yourself there. Esmée, 
I have dreaded this moment, yet 
I have no courage to fly from it. 
I have said each day, “ to-morrow,” 
and that morrow has never come 
in which I could quit this place.’ 

‘Hush! she cries, alarmed, 
looking round. ‘I heard a foot- 
step.’ 

‘There is no one here,’ he an- 
swers, after glancing round. ‘It 
was perhaps my heart you heard 
beat ; there are footfalls in it: those 
of remorse for my weakness ; those 
of my poor mother's spirit desert- 
ing me, for I swore only to think 
ofher. O my darling, it is not only 
wildness of passion, which your 
utterance of my name has called 
forth, but I love you—I would 
strain every nerve of my soul to 
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make you love me; and loving 
thus, to be mine—my very own— 
in toil and poverty perhaps, but 
still mine. Yet my heart has con- 
tradictory feelings in it too, and—’ 

He pauses, turns pale, and a 
heavy shadow passes over his face. 

‘Is your heart more difficult for 
you to read than mine is for me?’ 
Esmée asks, looking up in childish 
frankness. ‘ Mine is an open page. 
I know— 

‘That you love me, my own; 
and that no power on earth shall 
partus. Is it not so?” 

Stooping, he lifts her face to- 
wards him; the deep-blue eyes 
droop, but he can read their 
depths; the little red mouth 
quivers. 

‘Is it not so?’ he repeats, put- 
ting his arm round her, and drawing 
her to him, until the rose-flushed 
cheek rests on his breast. ‘ And 
shall we let this happiness pass 
away from us? O my darling, my 
child, promise to be true to me!’ 

‘I promise.’ 

The words are scarcely audible ; 
but, unconsciously to herself, Esmée 
clings closer. 

‘Put your arms round my neck, 
as you did years ago,’ he whispers ; 
‘it is only for the sake of auld lang 
syne !’ 

‘For the sake of the fresent, 
she says softly, obeying, but hid- 
ing her face against him. 

He clasps her to his heart. 

‘My love, my pet, I want to 
see your eyes.’ 

Slowly she raises her eyes ; and 
in their violet shadows Vane reads 
a depth of passion equal to his 
own. The next moment he covers 
her lips with hot kisses. 

Suddenly Esmée starts from 
him. 

‘There is some one behind the 
shrubs,’ she whispers, in terror ; 
‘I heard a step, I am sure.’ 

‘No; it is fancy,’ he replies 
quietly. ‘My love has startled 
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you, poor child. vor child, indeed, 
since you care for me, an outcast 
and a wanderer. Esmée, be sure 
some day I will claim you openly, 
and then you will come to me; 
you will swear you will—that no 
one shall wrench you from my 
grasp ! 

‘No one.’ 

‘Mine now and always—for 
better, for worse—until death, un- 
til death !’ 

‘So be it.’ 

They stand clasped in one an- 
other’s arms, their hearts throbbing 
wildly together, eyes to eyes, and 
lips to lips. What is the world to 
them? What is anything to them 
in such a2 moment? ‘They only 
know they love each other, and 
that, come what may, nothing can 
take away the memory of this 
hour. 

‘Now will you doubt my per- 
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spicuity again, West? whispers 
Marmaduke Thornton, behind the 
group of dark laurustinus. ‘I told 
you they met in secret. I wish we 
had discovered them before.’ 

‘I am horror-stricken,’ shivers 
Ralph West, in grim truthfulness. 
‘What can be done with her?” 

‘Lock her up. We'll soon hunt 
him out of this place, and then 
the game will be in our hands. 
O my dearly-beloved kinsman, 
I owe you one for the thrashing 
the other night ; and by Heavens 
I'll checkmate you as sure as I 
live !’ the squire mutters to himself, 
while he drags his companion back 
through the tangled wood-path, 
through which they had stolen, 
like thieves, to look on God's 
fairest work—two human beings, 
both young, both beautiful, and 
true and faithful and pure in their 
love for each other. 


[To be continued. ] 
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A LITTLE room, the floor of which is bare ; 

A little cradle, empty, by the bed ; 

A little woman kneeling, with bowed head— 
Kneeling and mutely weeping by a chair ; 
A little coffin resting open there, 

In it a little infant lying dead, 

Pale as the moonlight when the rays are shed 
O’er pure fair snow, as beautiful as fair ; 


‘Far from the madding crowd,’ in churchyard mould, 
A little grave is open to the view ; 
A little later, in the rain and cold, 
The mumbled funeral rites are hurried through : 
The little mother’s hands in anguish fold, 
Her pale lips murmur, ‘ Father, take me too!’ 
LETO. 





A TALE OF MY GRANDFATHER'S. 
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I LiIveD in my youth in the old 
county town of Denbury, in 
shire, a town of no small import- 
ance sixty years ago. It was an 
assize and market town in those 
days—a great coaching rendez- 
vous before the iron roads had 
caused the large manufacturing 
towns round it to eclipse its mag- 
nificence—and the resort ofall the 
country gentry roundabout, who 
came there for some part of the 
year to drink the famous waters, and 
obtain bits of town scandal and 
town manners from the London 
beaux who frequented the place. 
In and about Denbury, in what 
was then the season, a great num- 
ber of the county aristocracy re- 
sided. Squire Trimble and Sir 
Charles Heavyboy, the members 
for the borough; the Dowager Lady 
Toothless ; young Lady Bluepeter, 
the widow of old Admiral Blue- 
peter; and many others of lesser 
note lived in or close to the town, 
and added their consequence to the 
general importance of the place. 
Squire Trimble was a curiosity in 
his way. He had served in the 
army in his youth, and had caught 
the infection then so prevalent— 
though perhaps he caught it ina 
worse form than usual—of using 
extremely strong language on very 
slight provocation, or no provoca- 
tion at all. His eloquence, when 
anything crossed him, would have 
been perfectly charming if his lan- 
guage had been more choice or less 
expressive. He sometimes quite 
shocked his neighbours, who were 
never at any time over fastidious, 


by the force and energy of his ex- 
pressions. ‘Time, place, occasion, 
were a mere nothing to him; he 
swore at anybody or anything that 
provoked his choler, from his dogs 
even to the parson; and not the 
most serious remonstrances, ser- 
mons, exhortations, or denuncia- 
tions ofthat important worthy could 
cool down his temper or bring on 
a cessation ofthe storm when Squire 
Trimble was once roused. 

In those days there was only one 
church in Denbury, and Parson 
Hackit was the rector. Looking 
now at the mouldy, dilapidated, 
crazy old building, with a long doc- 
tor’s bill written on every pillar and 
stone of its draughty rheumatic 
form, crowned with a tumbledown 
rickety old spire a foot or so out of 
the perpendicular, its eaves crowd- 
ed with swallows’ nests, its dim dia- 
mond window-panes broken and 
cobweb-covered, the whole traced 
over with ivy, and looking more 
like a debilitated barn than a place 
of worship, it is difficult to under- 
stand that in those old days that 
church was the centre of the very 
strongest attraction, and was crowd- 
ed every Sunday by an enthusiastic 
and wealthy congregation. Joe 
Hackit was the most famous preach- 
er in all the country; he could do 
what he pleased with his congrega- 
tion—draw tears from their eyes or 
money from their pockets ; temper 
with his mildness the rude justice 
of the country magistrate, or excite 
the virtuous indignation of his hear- 
ers by an eloquent tale of some 
grievous wrong. Parson Hackit 
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never hesitated to exercise his enor- 
mous influence in favour of any one 
whom he chose to consider a de- 
serving object of compassion, and 
often and often he appealed from 
the pulpit in a touching manner— 
telling the story of some poor man’s 
wrongs, or some kind deed gone 
unrewarded—for aid for the deserv- 
ing object. Anything that attracted 
his notice in the town, any passing 
event of politics or town scandal, 
anything that gave occasion for a 
simile, a metaphor, or a moral, was 
pressed into hisservice. He truck- 
led to no rich or powerful squire, 
but exposed, in all their naked de- 
formity, the vices of drunkenness, 
profligacy, and corruption, and 
would often threaten his dissipated 
and fashionable congregation with 
the awful consequences of a life of 
crime, until even the gentlemen be- 
came serious and interested, and 
the hard-drinking and hard-hunting 
squires, inspired by the parson’s 
words, dealt out double sentences 
for weeks to come on all the crimi- 
nals who had dared to emulate their 
betters in these respects, Squire 
Trimble, who, considering that he 
was seldom sober, and that he had 
spent ten thousand pounds or so 
over the last election, ought to have 
been pale with fear at the horrible 
denunciations of his vicar, was the 
only man who was impervious to 
his eloquence ; and he always slept 
peacefully in the pew all through 
the thunders of the parson, and 
sometimes quite discomfited him, 
and scandalised the audience, by 
his dreadful snorings and yawnings 
in his slumbers. 

One bright Sunday morning in 
summer Parson Hackit was hurry- 
ing to church across the road from 
his snug little vicarage, which stood 
opposite, looking rather nervously 
at his watch as he went down the 
street—for he was rather later than 
usual—when at the gate leading to 
the vestry he saw standing a shabby- 
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looking man, meanly and rather 
flashily dressed in an old green coat 
with long flap pockets, brown gaiters, 
and a very shabbily-smart cocked- 
hat trimmed with tarnished gold lace. 
The appearance and manner of this 
person roused the parson’s suspi- 
cions, and reminded him that he 
had left the door of his house open; 
a circumstance which, owing to his 
excessive forgetfulness, very often 
occurred, and for which Betty, his 
maid, had several times seriously 
scolded him, as he had twice lost a 
good greatcoat, and once Betty’s 
own umbrella and mittens had been 
stolen out of the hall by some 
tramps ; for which luxury, in addi- 
tion to the lecture which he re- 
ceived on the occasion, Parson 
Hackit had to pay some four times 
their value. 

Now, however, as he was hesi- 
tating whether to turn back and 
shut the door or to hurry on into 
church, the shabby-looking stranger 
stepped forward, and as he entered 
the churchyard touched his hat to 
him and accosted him with, 

‘Are you the clergyman, sir?” 

‘Yes, my good man,’ said Hackit 
impatiently; ‘what do you want 
with me?’ 

*I thought it right that I should 
come to you, sir,’ continued the 
stranger, ‘as I am a poor man—a 
poor servant on my way to see my 
sick daughter, and—’ 

‘Yes, yes, my friend,’ said the 
parson, as the bell stopped at that 
moment and he hurried forward ; 
‘call at the vicarage after service, 
and I'll see what I can do for you. 
I can’t stop now.’ 

‘ Nay, nay, your honour,’ said the 
man, clutching at Hackit’s sleeve 
as he spoke; ‘hear me a minute, 
sir. I want your honour to help 
me now—in the church.’ 

‘What do you mean, my friend ? 
asked the astonished vicar rather 
coldly, for he had a sort of dim no- 
tion that the mysterious pauper 
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wanted leave to carry round the 
plate and collect for himself. 
‘Speak out, man, if you have any- 
thing to say to me; I don’t under- 
stand you.’ 

‘I will explain to your honour,’ 
said the stranger. ‘I am a poor 
man, and I hope an honest one, 
and I have a large family depend- 
ent on my exertions; and I have 
nothing in the world, your honour, 
but what I earn by my own labour. 
I have a daughter that is ill in Der- 
byshire’ (‘This isn’t the -way to 
Derbyshire,’ said the vicar), ‘and 
I was walking down from London 
to see her when I lost my way, and 
came towards thistown. As I was 
walking along the road, breathing 
a prayer that my dear daughter 
might be delivered of her afflic- 
tion, I saw lying on the roadside 
this box, sir,’ and the stranger 
drew from his pocket a little lea- 
ther case ; ‘and upon opening it I 
found it contained jewels. Now, 
sir, as I said before, | am an honest 
man, and would not touch the 
jewels of another for all the gold 
in the world; and if you would 
mention it to your people that this 
is found, maybe the owner may be 
here and will take his own, for, sir, 
though I am a poor man—’ 

‘Open the box, and let me sce 
them,’ said Hackit abruptly. 

The vicars mind, during the 
whole of this tedious harangue, 
had been tortured by the recollec- 
tion of that open door. It stared 
him right in the face across the 
road, all the while the man was 
talking to him, and swayed and 
creaked with the wind as if to re- 
mind him of his duty to it. Should 
he go back and shut it? What 
would Porridge the clerk say, 
when he found him so late; 
and Betty, what would she say? 
How long had the bell stopped? 
Perhaps the congregation would 
be coming out again. But when 
the man mentioned jewels the 
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parson pricked up his ears; and 
the moment that he saw the drift 
of the man’s request, without wait- 
ing for a repetition of his pleas of 
poverty and morality, he authori- 
tatively ordered him to open the 
box, and show him the treasure. 
The man complied, and a most 
magnificent set of diamonds were 
displayed to the view of the as- 
tonished vicar. 

‘I ama poorman, your honour,’ 
began again the man, as he saw 
the vicar’s eyes opened to their 
widest over the lovely jewels,—‘ I 
am a poor man, your honour, and 
I hope an honest one.’ 

‘Oh, yes, yes,’ said the vicar, in- 
terrupting him, ‘I have no doubt 
of it. You go into the church, 
and sit down there, and I'll men- 
tion it for you.’ 

Hackit rushed into the vestry 
and found his clerk in a state bor- 
dering on hysterics. The bell had 
stopped for several minutes, and 
all the congregation had been 
waiting in anxious expectation of 
the parson. Hackit was never 
known to be unpunctual. Besides, 
only three Sundays back he had 
preached a stirring sermon on the 
awful sin of unpunctuality, and 
had consigned to an unmention- 
able place all people with unset- 
tled notions as to the virtue of 
keeping appointments, and by a 
natural application of the doctrine 
the simple-hearted congregation 
expected Hackit to be a model of 
punctuality. Doctor Slaughter had 
made threatening movements inthe 
direction of the parson’s door, under 
the impression that he must have 
been seized with an apoplexy; Lady 
Bluepeter, who was always on the 
look-out for some new bit of scan- 
dal, and who, according to reports, 
spread, no doubt, by some ill-na- 
tured enemy, was by no means 
free from peccadilloes of her own, 
suggested that the dear man must 
have eloped with Betty, and was 
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already drawing up in her mind a 
sketch of the letter in which she 
would disclose the event to her 
cousin, Lady Heartbreaker, in 
London ; and old Squire Trimble, 
who was brought regularly to 
church by his good old wife, was 
in high glee at the idea that for 
this once he would be respited, 
and would be able to go back to 
his pipe and his bottle. He 
pulled out his watch with a tri- 
umphant air, compared it with the 
clock over the lion and unicorn 
who fought over King George, in 
. the west tower, and informed Mrs. 
Trimble that he had never kept 
the parson waiting so long for his 
dinner, which was, perhaps, the 
only truth he ever told in his life. 

At length the flurried and rosy 
face of the vicar appeared, and that 
worthy gentleman without delay 
commenced the service. Whilst 
reading he cast his eyes around to 
survey his congregation, and count 
up absentees, for from his position 
in the reading-desk he could peep 
into all the high pews and review 
their contents. Young Penny- 
winkle, his churchwarden’s young- 
est son, was trying to hide himself 
inside a box hassock, whilst the 
elder was busily employed in tear- 
ing up his father’s best hymn-book, 
and strewing the floor of the pew 
with the remnants. He viewed with 
terror the frantic efforts of the 
little Bastings to scale the sides 
of the pew; and frowned at Lady 
Bluepeter sharing a Prayer-book 
with her cousin Sir Henry, who 
was supporting her with his arm, 
and putting his lips in close prox- 
imity to hers. 

As the vicar’s eyes wandered round 
thechurch they liton aquiet-looking 
man, a stranger, decently dressed, 
looking careworn and anxious, his 
features sometimes turned despair- 
ingly upwards and his hands wrung 
together, as if some deep grief 
weighed upon his mind. Although 
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the eye of the awful Mr. Porridge 
was upon him, his mind was too 
intent upon his own woes to drink 
in the deadly terror of that worthy’s 
gaze ; he neither stood nor knelt, 
but, sitting wich his hands clasped 
between his knees, and his head 
now bent down with grief, now 
raised in earnest supplication to 
heaven, seemed wrapt in the con- 
templation of some absorbing afflic- 
tion of his own. The good old 
parson was deeply interested in 
this mysterious man: it must be, 
he thought, some mental afiliction 
that weighed upon him so heavily ; 
some crime, undetected in times 
past, revived from the forgotten 
years, when reflection anda flood 
of half-awakened memories were 
brought to his mind by the sound 
of the church bell ; perhaps he felt 
a desire of ghostly consolation. 
At any rate Hackit thought he 
would speak to him after the ser- 
vice and desire him to unbosom 
his grief. But his good intentions 
were never destined to be put into 
execution. 

After the godly congregation 
had bawled a hymn, in the good 
old fashion of those days, led by 
Mr. Porridge, that great function- 
ary, after dusting out the pulpit 
and placing the parson’s decanter 
and tumbler of water at the side, 
went to the vestry to assist in the 
impressive ceremony of re-robing, 
and then, having conducted the 
vicar, arrayed in a rustling black- 
silk gown, into the pulpit, he tucked 
his gown inside the door, bolted 
him up, and came and took his 
place beneath, ready to deliver his 
response at the conclusion of the 
discourse. Then the vicar began 
his sermon. That sermon was long 
remembered in the neighbourhood 
as being the most wonderful ser- 
mon which Hackit had ever preach- 
ed. It was a torso; but no matter 
for that, it was a most wonderful 
sermon, and all listened with rapt 
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attention except Squire Trimble, 
who always dropped off after the 
text was given out, and the clerk, 
who, I regret to say, had stayed up 
very late the night before with 
some social friends at the Grass- 
hopper (discussing the imminent 
danger to our Empire in the East 
from Napoleon’s advance on Mos- 
cow, and the very serious question 
ofa French occupation of Calcutta), 
and who, from what he thought to 
be an innocent doze, fell into 
slumbers about as long and as 
light as the slumber of the Sleeping 
Beauty, whom it was said he remark- 
ably resembled. With these two 
exceptions, as I say, no one went 
to sleep; but Hackit riveted the 
attention of his congregation to the 
very last word, although he was 
not the man, when he was once in 
the vein, to be particular to an hour 
or so about time. I forget what 
the sermon was about. I don’t 
suppose I ever attended, as I and 
your great-aunt Jane were having 
a pitched battle over the hassocks 
in our family pew for the greater 
part of the time; but I know that 
the vicar managed to introduce into 
it the story of the poor stranger 
whom he had met that morning, and 
that he introduced it with such 
embellishments and ecstasies of 
eloquence, and his own version of 
the event was so much the more 
complete and circumstantial, being 
magnified by the microscope of his 
benevolent fancy, that I doubt if 
the poor fellow recognised his own 
story. He was proceeding to de- 
scant upon the worth of honesty 
and the virtuous example of that 
honest man, when that wicked old 
Squire Trimble, who had been un- 
usually quiet, and had not disturbed 
the listeners with so many of his 
snortings and blowings as usual, 
being dead asleep and balanced 
for some time on the edge of his 
seat, after he had recovered his 
balance by the merest chance some 
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five-and-fifty times, fell over on the 
six-and-fiftieth with a mighty crash 
among the dusty hassocks at the 
bottom of the pew, and put a period 
for ever to the eloquence of the 
good old vicar. For whilst the 
vicar was covering his confusion 
(though he was pretty well accus- 
tomed to these interruptions) by 
swallowing about half a gallon of 
cold water as a preliminary to 
further exertion, and whilst the old 
squire was swearing lustily, and 
struggling to free himself from the 
mass of straw and Prayer-books 
with which he was enveloped, the 
distressed stranger whom the par- 
son had watched during service, 
who had hitherto listened with an 
expression of the utmost impatience 
and of blank astonishment, now 
hurried up from the aisle where he 
had been seated, and, placing him- 
self in front of the pulpit, ex- 
claimed, in an agitated voice, ‘I 
am the owner of these jewels! I 
had lost them, and had despaired 
of ever finding them. O kind sir, if 
you will restore them to me Heaven 
will reward you, as I never can.’ 
Thisinterruption naturally caused 
the greatest excitement and con- 
sternation ; nor was the clerk less 
surprised at this sudden infringe- 
ment of the vicar’s sole right to 
church oratory, as he had only just 
woke up, and knew nothing of 
the vicar’s eloquence and of the 
causes which had led to the dis- 
turbance. He was meditating an 
assault upon the stranger as some 
insane or intoxicated person, when 
the vicar averted any altercation 
by retiring to the vestry to unrobe. 
When the good man came from 
the vestry he found the two 
strangers in the churchyard sur- 
rounded by a circle of admiring 
and benevolent parishioners. ‘The 
hearts of even the most stingy had 
been softened by the vicar’s elo- 
quence, and still more so by the 
touching sequel to his discourse. 
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At his request the second stranger 
repeated to him the tale, a simple 
one, already told to the others ; he 
was a poor man, much poorer than 
the other (it appears he laid great 
stress on his poverty), and as honest 
as the other too. So much was 
he trusted that these jewels for 
Lord in the north, whose 
wedding they were to grace, had 
been intrusted to him by a great 
merchant in London. On his way 
there he had been robbed of all 
his own money at an inn at Mor- 
chester, a town some fifteen miles 
off, and he had been forced to 
continue his journey on foot, but 
somehow the thieves had managed 
to overlook the jewels. These, 
however, he had missed some few 
miles out of the town, and after a 
long and fruitless search he had 
wandered into Denbury in some 
mechanical manner, had found his 
way to the church, and had dropped 
into a seat overcome with despair 
and confusion, when, in the won- 
derful manner before related, he 
had found his lost property. ‘Ah, 
God pity me,’ exclaimed he ; ‘ it is 
almost my wish that I had not 
been so fortunate when I see this 
good man and think that my 
poverty forbids me to offer him 
aught but thanks and the prayers 
of a poor man. If those are of any 
avail he shall have all that I can 
give him. But my time is pre- 
cious, and I must be on my way 
before dark, or more misfortune 
will befall me.’ The parson mildly 
rebuked him, telling him that he 
ought not to make the Sabbath a 
day of journeying, but rather stay 
to thank Heaven for the great 
mercy shown to him. But the man 
replied that if he failed to go for- 
ward now he would not arrive in 
time for the marriage of the noble 
lord, for whose bride the jewels 
were destined. He prayed the 
vicar to remember him in his 
prayers, and invoking blessings on 
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them all, and repeatedly kissing 
the hand of his friend, who seemed 
as much affected as himself, he 
hurriedly left the churchyard. 

Scarcely had he departed, when 
the pent-up fervour of the congre- 
gation burst forth upon the other 
poor man. He was a paragon of 
honesty ! Should such an example 
go unrewarded? He was still 
standing among them, his eyes be- 
dewed with tears, evidently medi- 
tating on the vanity of earthly riches 
and the great worth of human po- 
verty. But he was not left long to 
meditation. The enthusiastic zeal 
of the congregation overflowed into 
his lap; gold, silver, banknotes 
were poured into his unwilling 
palm ; and even old Pennywinkle, 
the churchwarden, who had never 
been known to give to any one 
person at one time more than three- 
and-sixpence (and that, it was sup- 
posed, was in the dark, in mistake 
for a penny-halfpenny), and who 
was more thar suspected of having 
tried to pass a bad half-sovereign 
between two halfpence at the town 
turnpike, gave liberally from the 
poor-box ; and when the good fel- 
low left the churchyard he was, ac- 
cording to the value of money in 
those days, quite on a par witha 
year’s income of the parson him- 
self, who insisted on walking with 
him to the inn, and on seeing him 
and his friend, well mounted on 
two good horses, set out on their 
way to York. 

It may be dreadful for some 
charitably-disposed minds, devoted 
to organising the superfluous ener- 
gies and incomes of others, and 
directing them how to deal out the 
strictly required amount of equit- 
able sympathy towards well quali- 
fied objects, to have to read of such 
a spectacle of wicked extravagance 
and of well-meant enthusiasm as 
this was. They would lament, no 
doubt, the misplaced charity that, 
wasted like the precious ointment, 
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would seal up the pockets of the 
parish for some time to come, 
would pauperise the country, and 
induce all people to declare them- 
selves poor in order to become 
objects of such benevolence. 

Not so our vicar. As he turned 
to go home about an hour before 
afternoon service, his heart was 
overflowing with feelings of thank- 
fulness for the great opportunity 
given to him and to his flock of 
showing their devotion to the 
poor. He was equally pleased with 
himself and with everybody else. 
He had preached a good sermon, 
which gratified his vanity ; that he 
had helped a poor man, roused his 
sympathy and excited his kind 
heart. His congregation had re- 
sponded liberally to his appeal for 
help: it was evident that his bread 
was not cast upon the waters for 
naught, and that his frequent mo- 
nitions had sown some good seed. 
Such was an occasion for great 
rejoicing; and the parson, as he 
neared his house, determined to 
signalise the occasion by sacrificing 
a bumper of claret on the altar of 
his success. He underwent, how- 
ever, first of all, a good scolding 
from Betty for leaving the key in 
the house-door. 

‘You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, that you ought,’ said Betty 
vigorously, for she at least stood in 
no fear of Hackit, who bowed de- 
ferentially to her opinions in do- 
mestic matters ; ‘going on talking 
all that while about honesty and 
suchlike, and you knowing all the 
while, as you must have done, that 
that door was unlocked, and any 
thief as chose could come in and 
make off with what he pleased. 
Why didn’t you say, when you were 
talking so much about the honest 
and virtuous man, “ Betty, I left the 
house-door open; please go and 
shut it, and bring me the key.”’ 

‘But nothing has been stolen, 
has it?’ said the parson meekly. 
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‘And it’s no fault of yours if it 
hasn’t,’ said Betty, as she at last 
allowed the poor fellow to come 
inside the house and have his 
dinner, overwhelming him with a 
torrent of abuse all the way into 
the dining-room. 

The vicar, however, very soon 
recovered his equanimity and set his 
mind at ease; he was too much 
accustomed to the tempestuous 
billows of domestic life to mind a 
storm now and then, and his triumph 
of the morning came into his heart 
and drove away all disquieting 
thoughts. By the time dinner was 
over he was as light-hearted and as 
benevolent as ever, and had quite 
forgotten, in considering the length 
of beam of Noah’s Ark, whether 
such a person as Betty ever existed 
orno. At length, while he sat com- 
placently sipping his wine (Betty 
had snappishly refused to allow him 
a bumper), the bell for evening 
service, which had been long ring- 
ing, stopped ; and determined not 
to be late this time, he rose, and 
putting on his hat, set out to walk 
across to the church. 

Scarcely had he got outside his 
door, however, when a most un- 
usual sight met his eyes. In the 
road, by the church gate, stood 
another strange man, covered with 
sweat and blood, his feet and head 
bare, and showing unmistakable 
signs of ill-usage, eagerly and angrily 
haranguing a circle of the parishion- 
ers, both ladies and gentlemen. 
The greatest confusion and excite- 
ment prevailed in the assemblage ; 
all parties were talking to and at 
every one else, and nobody was 
listening to any one ; and although 
the poor stranger was evidently the 
cause of the tumult, he was as little 
heeded as any, but was pushed 
backwards and forwards, and jostled 
up and down, as each person in 
turn used him as an illustration of 
his desire to do some one an injury. 
It was a most confused medley of 
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tongues indeed, including, I am 
sorry to say, sorae excessively bad 
language, which met the poor par- 
son’s ears. 

Anxious to know at once the 
meaning of this brawling outside 
his church on a Sunday afternoon, 
the parson went across the road 
and began a speech which was in- 
tended for conciliation; but his 
appearance was the signal for a 
burst of execration from both sexes : 
the ladies shook their fists in his 
face, and the gentlemen put thelr 
hands to their swords, and talked 
loudly about the protection which 
his cloth afforded him, whilst old 
Pennywinkle, the churchwarden, 
blue with rage, consigned him— 
yes, him, Hackit, the vicar of 
Denbury !—and his sermons to a 
place which it would be invidious 
to mention. Amidst this Babel of 
tongues, which assaulted him which- 
ever way he turned, from the sharp- 
shooting of the lady part of the 
crowd to the heavy artillery of Sir 
Charles Heavyboy and his satel- 
lites, mingled now and then with 
the oaths and execrations which 
Pennywinkle let off like minute 
guns whenever there was a chance 
of being heard, which was seldom, 
the poor parson at last turned in 
despair towards the apparent cause 
of the storm, and attempted to ex- 
tract from him a statement of the 
position of affairs. From him he 
learnt the following particulars, 
though with much pain and diffi- 
culty; for although the gale of 
abuse that had been blowing was 
subsiding, yet talking across some 
eight or nine persons was a diffi- 
cult matter, and there was yet suf- 
ficient emphasis in the language 
around to render any lengthy ex- 
planation a matter of some little 
trouble: The stranger was a mer- 
chant travelling to the north with 
goods of great value for a firm in 
Edinburgh. On his way he had 
been waylaid by thieves ; his horse, 
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affrighted, had escaped with his 
portmanteau, and the thieves had 
only managed to seize a small 
packet of jewels of immense value, 
with which they had made off, 
leaving him gagged and bound by 
the roadside. No one had passed 
till that morning, when he was re- 
leased by some countrymen who 
went by. ‘ If any gentleman,’ con- 
tinued the stranger, ‘could lend 
meso much as would enable me 
to reach Edinburgh, I could then 
track the thieves, and easily repay 
so small a loan. I am but a poor 
man— But Sir Charles Heavy- 
boy declared, at this juncture, 
that it was getting very late for 
service, a proposition which was 
agreed to by all around; and the 
congregation, grumbling and swear- 
ing, flocked into the church, leaving 
the parson and the merchant face 
to face. 

The first effect of this tale was 
to draw tears from the poor vicar’s 
eyes, as he reflected on the im- 
mense injury which he had been 
the cause of inflicting on this man ; 
but he was not long in this mood. 
A feeling of righteous indignation 
arose within him; all flushed and 
excited, stretching out his hands, 
he solemnly swore that Denbury 
should never see his face or hear 
his voice again until he had suc- 
ceeded in catching those rascals 
and wresting their ill-gotten plunder 
from their hands ; and, to his great 
surprise, the words were hardly 
out of his mouth, when a hand 
was thrust within his, and old 
Squire Trimble vowed, with his 
usual strength of language, to be 
his partner in the enterprise, and 
return successful, or perish in the 
attempt. 

Tradition says that the squire 
and the vicar tracked the thieves 
all the way to London, where they 
finally ran them to ground. They 
nearly caught them on the road, 
and were only balked by Squire 
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Trimble’s partiality for a pretty 
barmaid, who so fascinated him 
that he quite forgot to give the 
alarm till the rascals were far be- 
yond reach. However, they traced 
them at last; and after much 
time spent in negotiations be- 
tween the thief-takers and the 
thieves, the jewels (much to Parson 
Hackit’s disgust, who could not 
bear the thoughts of a compromise 
with such wicked men) were re- 
covered and handed over to the 
parson and the squire. 


Come, ob, come where Fancy bids. 


The jewels were bought by Sir 
Charles Heavyboy as a memento 
of the event; but when Lady 
Heavyboy sold them, some five 
years afterwards, it was found that 
the clever thieves had substituted 
paste for the real jewels, and had 
so escaped with their prize. 

As to the vicar, the recollection 
of his eloquent discourse, or any 
allusion to it, completely upset 
him. He paid a curate for ever 
afterwards, and obstinately refused 
to preach another sermon. 





COME, OH, COME WHERE FANCY BIDS. 


A FAIRY SONG. 


—_—~——_. 


Come, oh, come where fancy bids, 
Follow fairy footsteps light ; 
And when mortals close their lids, 
Leave the sleeping world to-night. 
Come then, follow, follow me. 


Fancy leads where fairies dwell, 
Ever happy, ever free ; 
Mossy bank and flow’ry dell 
Are the scenes of revelry. 
Follow fairy footsteps free. 


Dancing, tripping o’er the green, 
Blithely singing all the while; 
Ne’er such happy elves were seen, 
They with mirth the hours beguile. 
Dancing, tripping, follow me. 


Naught is seen of earthly woe 
In that fairyland so bright ; 
Could we such a pure life know, 
It would bring us true delight. 
Come then, follow, follow me. 


M. A. BAINES. 





